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N. I. ele, | Flies 4th, 17 TY 
4 | * H E Gentlemen, who by a voluntary Aſſo- 


ciation formed themſelves into A Society, 
pretty well known at preſent b the Nate 
of the DvBLiN SociE T, having alteady given the 
Publick ſome general Account of 15 Deſign that firſt 
brought them together, and, which they ever ſince 
have unweariedly purſued ; it will be ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe of this Paper,” to inform the Reader of the 
particular Reaſons which have now engaged therti to 
give their Inſtructions a new Form, and to endeavour 
the farther Improvement of Huſbandry, and other 
uſeful Arts, by weekly Obſervations. 
It may ſeem at firſt Sight, that Pamphlets and the 
larger Kinds of Eſſays are better fitted to convey In- 
ſtructions of this Nature, than the looſe Sheets Which 
they intend to publiſh for the future: *Tis a plauſible 
Odjection againſt the latter Method, that the Connexi- 
on. being interru N Ai and the Directions to the Hul- 
bandman and others confined and cramped by the Di- 
menſions of the Paper, ſomethibg muſt propably be 
loſt of that Clearnels and Exactneſs which are abo. 
lutely requiſite to make ſuch Writings uſeful: But 
when the Toi is more attentively confidered; the 
Advantages will certairily be found to Iye all the other 
Way 3 3nd that, far Rach being more obſcure, the So- 
Ee ions þ yet}, wm Means will become mote 
d more plit 


ieit. * Pamphlet it . 


Vor. . 


# 


2 ESSAYS by the 


that the whole Subject; with its) ſeveral Branches, be 
conſidered: together, and brought under one View; 
thereby the Particulars are crowded, and the Attention 
of the Reader broken land divided by a Multiplicity 
of Objects. In ſingle Papers it. is quite otherwiſe; 
the Writer may confine: himſelf to as few Heads as he 


thinks fit; and of any one of Moment offers, make 


that the Buſineſs of the Day, and keep his Reader 
ſteady to the Point before him. Should the Gentle 
men of this Society write any Thing on Tillage, in 
the Shape and with the Title of a Treatiſe, they muſt 
attend the Farmer in his Progreſs, from the Plough 
to the Flail; direct his Induſtry, from the chooſing of 
the Seed, to the ſaving of the Crop; and of Conſe- 
quence neglect / ſome material Obſervations, or ſwell 
their Works to an unreaſonable Size. In the Way 
now intended, both theſe Inconveniencies may be con- 
ſiſtently avoided: Nothing that is not materiaf need 


be mentioned in theſe Papers, and for that very Rea- 


ſon nothing that is really ſo need be totally neglected, 
or ſuperficially conſidereed . 

Were Huſpandry, and other Arts in their Infant 
State among us, either not at all, or no more than 
Juſt diſcovered, complete and regular Treatiſes would 
then indeed be neceſſary, to give a general wir e of 
of them to the Artiſt, and to guide him, Step by Step, 
where every Thing were new to him: But as this is 
not the Caſe, and a feẽC perhaps excepted, the Im- 
provement of Arts already known, and not their n- 
troduction, is the Thing wanted in this Kingdem: 
Separate Papers, where the ſeveral Errors and Defi- 
ciencies in our preſent Management will be conſidered 


ſingly, and therefore more diſtinctly, ſeem to tallx ex 
actly with our Wants, and afford the likelieſt Prof. 
pect of Succeſs,” Add to this, that the Perfection of 
all Arts conſiſting in minute Obſervances and little 
Nicetits, they commonly eſcape the Artiſt, where the 
Inſtructions are voluminous, and: his Attention taken 
up by other Obſervaciage, ſeemingly more impor- 
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tant 3 while by ſtanding ſingle they will be drawn into 
a ſtronger Light, and- brought within the Notice of 
the Reader. 

To theſe Advantages, ariſing from the very Na- 
ture of theſe Papers, muſt be added thoſe which will 
accrue from the eaſier Diſtribution of them. Pamphlets 
tall into few Hands / and are uſeful to thoſe only who 
are in a Capacity to purchaſe, and at Leiſure to 
uſe them. But cheſe - ſhorter Eſſays, it may 2 
ably be EY reach every Reader an owe n. 


* 1 


dom. % „ oy dn at 
| Gentlemen: oft Forrane;* and converſant irh. Boke, 
cannot well be at a Loſs for ſufficient” Directions in 
any Thing they undertaxe. They can command the 
ſame Means of Information with the Members of this 
SociE TY; peruſe the Diſcoveries of others; and make 
Experiments themſelves: It would be therefore a De- 
ſign. of a very confined Advantage, to write only for 
theit Uſe: + The poorer Sort, the Huſbandmàn and 
Manufacturer, are the proper Objects of Inſtruc- 
tion, which can hardly ever reach them in any other 
Method than the preſent. A ſew, perhaps, there are, 
who might receive ſome Benefit frum the many uſeful 
Books already extant on theſe Subjects, or from the 
larger Treatiſes, which the — this So- 
CIEPY; might have writ: from Time to Time, had 
they adhered to their firſt Plan: But the Majority of 
our common People muſt have continued in their: Ig 
norance, had not a Way been found of conveying 
Knowledge to the Poor, at a very eaſy Rate; n. 
the indolent or buſy Readers in ſmall Parcel. 
Were the Gentlemen of the Soci gr y actuated RM 
the mean Ambition of commencing Authors, then in- 
deed their Obſcryations had probably appeared in an- 
other Shape. But different Motives required a diffe- | 
rent Conduct. Their Intention is not tte amuſe the 
Public with nice and laboured Speeulations, or to 
enrich the learned Worlds with new and curious Ob- 
ſerxatieaas a0 but, ee Manger, to direct 
2 


5 2081 the 
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the Induſtry of common Artiſts; and to bring prac» 
tical and uſeful Knowledge from the Retirements of 
Libraries and Cloſets into publick View: In ſhort, to 
be univerſally beneficial is their only End; and whe- 
ther they attain it by making new Diſcoveries, or pub · 
liſhing thoſe already made; by encreaſing the preſent 
Fund of Knowledge, or by conyeying| it into more 
Hands, is to them perfectly indifferent. 
This, they hope, will be underſtood as an Invita- 
tion to all Perſons, who truly love their Country, to 
throw in their Mite into the common Stock, by com- 
municating to this Socre'Ty their Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations; their Objectiens, if they ha ve any; and if 
they pleaſe their Deubts; any looſe Hints which may 


occur to them, and whatever elſe may contribute to 
the Perfection of theſe: Papers. M. 
e is un re e "20 
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NH E natural Riches of a Country are certainly 
: | the Produce of the Soil, and the Labour of the 
anufacturer; peculiar Advantages of Situation, or 
fuperior Skill in Trade, may indeed ſupply the Want 
them imperfectly and for a Time, but can never 
be depended on as a full Equivalent for either, in Va- 
lue or Duration: Tis therefore on the Riches of the 
Earth, and on thoſe Improvements whiek they may 
receive from Art, that the Hopes of introducing 
Wealth among us muſt ultimately reſt; and without 
we can force our Soil to yield better, and perſuade 
our Artificers to extend their Induſtry to more Parti- 
culars, the preſent Poverty of the Nation can never 
be removed, and will probably enereaſe 1 
Tis not to be expected that one ſingle Manufacture, 
though, indeed, in a promifing Condition: ſhould 
ſupport us any Time againſt the conſtant Drain of 
large and numerous Imports. This were tlie utmoſt 
we could hope, had we arrived riyed Already av * der- 
9 E N ection 
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fection in our Linens which Time alone and repeated 
Endeavours can beſtow: To rely upon them now 
with an unlimited Dependance, and neglect the Di- 
minution of our Neg is expecting more than, in 
their preſent State, they can poſſibly perform. This 
is not to be underſtood as if it carried with it any re- 1 
mote Intention of di ſoouragiug the Linen Trade. 6 
The Gentlemen of tie Soc EY V are, abundantly con- | 
vinced, that nothing elſe can e depended; on, - 
and that whenever Riches; flow into. this; Kingdom, it 
muſt be through that Channel The Defiga gf the 
foregoing Obſer vation is only to forgwarn us pf choſe 

many Obſtructions in our Way, Which have hitherto 
prevented the natural Effects of a growing oye 
ture, and to engage us to remove them, by #3 
our own Soil, and working with our own: Hands 111 
ſome of thoſe numerous Commodities that are yearly Fi 
imported from abroad. —— A. 74 

Till ſomething af this Kind be l at- 

tempted, we only labour at our Looms for the Bene- 
tt of others, and drudge hard to enrich. their Farmers 
and Artificers; while our little W inſenſibly pon- 
ſumed, andthe Kingdom waſtes under a lingęring Diſeaſe. 
It would be an inhuman Inſult to. our preſent 
Misery, and aggravate the Senſe of it by the Proſpect 
of a greater, were it not in our own Power to re- 
move the Evils we now feel, and preyent thoſe. which 
we are threatened with: But as our Misfortunes are, 
inia proper Senſe, our Faults, all, Who truly love 
their —_— are concerned. to ſet them in the 
TS 18 
The natural Soil of this Iland, and the Number 
and Ingenuity of its Inhabitants, wauld, under pr 
Management, make it as remarkable for Wealth, a 
Shares Poverty, 
There is no — in the Nasse Parts. of * 
rape which ĩt does not 2 in Feats 2 and. moſt of 
res he The richeſt af our Nrigh- 
— only. 0 . * * in the Goodneſ 
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their Crops, as they exceeed us in the Culture of their 


Lands; and the Difference there is between us, is not 


originally in the Soil, but only in the Huſbandman. 
No Kind of Growth, that can be reared under a 
Northern Sun, has miſcarried in this Climate; and 
the few Trials we have made of late have all turned 
out to our Reproach, by evidently ſnewing, that it 
was only from our Indolence, that ſo many uſeful 
Crops were ſtill unknown among us. 
On the other Hand, the Dexterity of the Inhabi- 
tants is no Ways inferior to that of any other People. 
»Tis neither Want of Underſtanding to invent, nor 
of Skill to execute, that keeps us ſo far behind them. 
Where we have applied ourſelves with common Care, 
we have, perhaps, uncommonly fucceeded : And 
though the Inſtances are few, becauſe our Attempts 
themſelves are ſo, yet a ſufficient Number might be 
found to ſhew the Ingenuity of our Artiſts. 
The Number of Inhabitants, in the more diſtant 
Provinces eſpecially, is not as great as might be 
wiſhed; But neither on the other Hand is it remarkably 
deficient ; and were the wandering, Spirit laid, which 
has unhappily poſſeſſed our People, and all the Hands 
we have, beneficially employed, a great deal might 
be done even with the preſent Stock, which would 
undoubtedly encreaſe in Proportion to our Riches. 
This is our natural Condition: What Uſe we hi- 


therto have made of it is an uncomfortable Enquiry. 


— — ow” 


To judge of this Country by its Imports, far from 


thinking it fraitful and inhabited, one would be 
tempted to imagine that it was 2 barren Deſert, de- 


ſtiitute of every Thing but ſome ſtraggling Herd of 


Cattle. Beſides what they afford us, there is no Com- 
modity whatever, Linen not excepted, of which ſome 
Quantities are not every Year imported. We, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, truſt to our own Growth for nothing, but 
are in every Point more or leſs —— upon fo- 
and Raiment, have our Bread from their Barns, and 
our Cloths from their Looms. _ Theſe 
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Theſe Reflections took: their Riſe from an Enquiry 
the DoBLiN;SocteTy lately made inte the Nature 
and Value of qur d mports, and from that honeſt In- 


dignation, which every one muſt feel who loves hi 
Country, nd hem NET 2and, ſo conſider- 


S 11 3 58 119;{13- 3\ 7.811 IWV 23611 3 £53 
Their Debian in thin. Enquiry, was to det their 
own Labours for the Good of their Countrymen, and 


to make their Inſtructions more eminently uſeful, by 
knowing firſt where they were moſt wanted. Bat in- 
ſtead; ot the Advantage they propoſed, -the/ſurpriſing 
Quantity of, our Imports has rather puzzled and per- 
plexed their Views, than any Ways determined mem. 

Where every Thing is wanted, tis not eaſy to decide 

what Particulars are moſt ſo. The Field is too wide 
to be regularly parcelled out, and our Neceſſities too 
many to wait a leifurely Enumeration: - They have 
therefore altered their Peſign, and intend, in the next 
Paper, to lay before the Reader, in one View, a ge- 
neral Account of thoſe numerous Commodities, Which 
our Indolence alone has brought under the Head of 
Imports: And as nothing ſhall be there inſerted which 
may not eaſily be raiſed, or at leaſt, manufactured in 
this Kingdom, they hope i it wilt de underſtood as an 
earneſt; Invitation to the many idle Hands among us; 
to chooſe from that Account, ſome eln ann 
for themſelves. 4 [44 > 

Among the great Variety of beneficial Employments, 

which ſuch a Survey of our Wants invites our: Artifts 
to attempt, tis hardly poſſible, but all the Willing 
and Induſtrious ſhould- meet with ſomething to their 
Taſte 4 and whenever the 7 will pa apply them- 
ſelves; they cannot fa il of a Reward; ſince, at a mo- 
derate Computation, half the Wealth yearly drained 
out of this Kingdom, might, with N Manage. 
ment, be kept in our own Hands; and above 
590,000 J. thereby diſtributed among dur Workmen, 

which they are, erer gr TE N.. by. the fa- 
perior Diligence. of c eln. 
81311 ＋ 8 We. ! riod 101 1 el! N Hl. 
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Sterling in foreign Commodities, which, far from be- 
ing neceſſary or uſeful to us, are for the greateſt Part 


deſtructive of our Trade, and Meang of exhauſting | 


the Wealth of the Nation.” More than half of chern 


we can raiſe, or ar lealt manufacture. where.the Ma- 
terial is of foreign Growth, and che Nemainder are 


only Superfluities, which might very well be ſpared. 


The Commodities, which we export to purchaſe the 
Goods of other Countries, are 'chiefly Linen-Cloth, 
Linen and Woolten' Yarn; Woolly Beef, Burter, Hides 


and Tallow. All theſe, except the Linens, are not 
much femoved from the State, in Which vs recei 
them from Nature, and under go! 

or Manufacture, and are nece 


from them in Exchange for outs ate ſo far from 
ing of Uſe to us, that they deſtroy the Induſtry of 
Poor, and only ſopply the Luxury of "he Nich. 15 
Whilſt we conſume fuch great Quantities of for en 
Commodities, we ſo far encourage and employ the 
Poor of other Countries, and ſtarve our ) nn. 


As the Strength and Riches'of every Country are 
founded'on the Number, Frogality, and Induſtry of 
its/Thhabirants, it ſhould De the Aim and Buſineſs of 
every wiſe State to find Employment for their Peo- 


ple:)" Where tde Community are fully and properly 
employed they will not fail to- be rich, And ee 


any great Number of them are idle the whole will be 


FN «<Q WC Goat i467 
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The raiſing of Proviſions for our Subſiſtence, and 
Materials for Manufactures out of our Soil requires 


the Labour of à ſmall Part of our People only: hut 
mantifactur ing the Materials, which we can raiſe at 
home, or parte broad, would give full Ene. 
to Manufactures, fince the Work of an Artificer s of 
more Value to the Publick than that of a common . 
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fy or uſeful to thöſe 
6 res or Confurti . 
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worth ten ee up of ae the mere 


. 50 an uſual Complaint, — an Excuſe for 
15 Tdiendfs and Poverty of our People, that we lye 
re in our Trade, and have not 
ſufficient, Work to employ. them in; but whoever 
logks: into the” aforeſaid Liſt will find many Articles, 
wherein all hut ſpare Hands may be fully employed, 
Which 2 18 get a comfortable Livelihood 
Wem ſelves and at the fame Time ſave vaſt Sums 


you! 40 | the 8 


Lift' will” ſervo 25 2 genrral Lodea, to-ſhew 
I Cane ine are in demand, and which are 


N may be a Direction to an Undertaker to 


Net ps e of Buſineſs as may tum to belt 
bunt. 

We already 1 45 ine conſiderable Quan- 
cities; of every Sort of the Commodities mentidned 
in the Lift, which is ſufficient to prove chat we do 


N wut Skill, and we have many Advantages to 


cable us to extend our Induſtry much farther, and to 
ſupply ourſelves with all we want, when we confider - 
that the Price of Labour and Proviſions is much 
—_— — than 1 = 912 we oy Thin 
our Soil is very . "Thing 

| we have Occaſion . — that we have many re 
Hands among us Who want Employment, as 
been by the rent Number of our People 
abroad do ſeek for: Work. Toe which we mut 
add this E Encouragement that the greateſt part 
of. foreign Commodities are ſubject to a Duey of ten 
per Cem. dn Importation, befides'abbuc five:per Gru. 
more for Freight, Commiſſien and Inſuranca which 
a Charge that all Goods df eur -0wn Groveland 
Nanufucture axe entively free frenmn: Whoever hau an 
Acesmege over others of 14. per Cunt, in the Sale of 


ene may cafily underſel them and 6eim- 


rer. # ner OW on e n nes 
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We ſhall here take Notice of a late. 
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"We have hicherto. at under wy: h 
yearly to Foreigners for their Comme | 
our Gentlemen who live abroad for, the... 
Eſtates, and how we have been able 
long, is Matter of great SG; It. ih a Proof 
that our Vitals are good and ſtrong, but if all our 
People were fully employed, ve ſhould not only 
jeſſen the Importation of foreign Geste, but greatly 
encreaſe the Value of all we export, which wauld. en- 
able us to anſwer all Demands upon us from ab 
and lay up a Fund of Wealth at home. 
The DynLin..Society have made. it 13 chief 
Buſineſs to raiſe. and cultivate. a Spirit of, Induſtry a- 
mong us, and will continue their beſt e ee to 
promote the ſame, by Ae +, Se 

Os wr ou 960 Atts, 
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des imported into this Kingdom, the Society 
have thong ſome frter Remarks dan them might 
be. uſeful. 
If we bad Mines of Gold and Silver of our own, 
and could raiſe fufficent tities of thoſe. valuable 
_ Metals, we might then: ſately indulge ourſelves in the 
91 of foreign Commodities ; a large Stock 
ef Ballen would be of bitte Uſs 10 u, and lye as 
dead in our Coffers, as if it had ſtill remained in the 
Mines, woleſs-it wore exported ſor all . Canveni- 
encies we want; we might chen even gratify every 
1 Vadity 2 Devriment to the Fublick, 


and 
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„ ad. great deal. of che Lahour of other 
Countries wWithovery little of {@ur πτ In chat Caſe, 
however, the Community would neither be fo happy, 
nor ſo powerful as it would be, were all our People 
thoroughly; empleyed is the LAHf̃ of a whole People 
is of much mete Conſequence: and Value than the 
xicheſt Mines of Gold: or Silver, and where they a- 
bound, and a Nation depends upon enn "me lower 
Rank are generally idle and beggarly. 

Africa, Peri, and Spain are ſtrong Inſlaners of 
this, here amidſt the greateſt Treaſures of this Kind, 
the common People are remarkably indigent and miſe- 
rable; while Exgland and Holland, though deſtitute 
of Mines, are able, by their Induſtry, to drain the 
Wealth of thoſe very Countries, and maintain chenr- 8 
ſelves in Plenty and Proſperitr. 

Were our People as theirs are, fully and uſefully 
employed, our Labour would afford another Method 
of ſupporting ourſelves under conſiderable Importa: 
tions: The Engliſb and Dutch do not deny; them- 
ſelves any 50 80 Commodities of Uſe or of Conve- 
niency, but they pay the Price of them in their own 
Goods, and earn them by their own Hands; and 
could our People do the ſame, give their Crops and 
Manufactures for all they conſume of foreign Growth. 
our Trade would be a ſaving one at leaſt, and gur 
Luxury abundantly leſs deſtructive: Or could we by; 
—— Induſtry on — abmaggs NS 

uperior to our Imports, we might per | 
port — nn under all our preſent Discus, . 
ſwer the Demands of Gentlemen abroad, and ſupply 
the Vanities of thoſe that are at home. The Labour 
of other Countries would be paid back in King, and 
the greater Diligence of the Huſbandman and Manu- 
facturer keep the Balance on our Rare notwithſtand - 
ing gur Extravagance. ib 16489 ao on be 
But neither of theſe Caſes. i is urs, We have neither 
Mines of Gold nor Silver to exchange for lortign 
nor are en ſo fully Ema 
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that we can purchaſe them by their Eabbur : we riot 
in foreign Luxuries, Whieh we: do Hot want, and ate 
not able to pay for, and / neglect what e do want, 
2 ie may everychhere be raiſtd. Nature has 
Fus 4 Soil abundantly ca of ſupplying” us 

Schr all the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, 
and Hands fufficient"to' raiſe them, und yer weltarve 
in the midſt of Plenty, and are beholden to other 
Countries for our daily Bread. 

Should à Foreigner ſee the great Flocks of Sheep 
10 Herds of Cattle which cover our Land, and tie 
Rich among us parrading in foreign Silks, and:liv my 
ſumptuouſly, he muſt needs imagine chat all the 
of our People are well fed and clothed ; but he will 
ſoon be convinced of the contrary, when he finds 
ſuch Numbers go naked and ſtarving, and that Wool, 
Beef, and Butter, which ſhould be the Portion of the 
Fodr, ſent abroad o eren Luxuries dor the 
Rich. mga di fo | o Sd. 

It has been computed that twenty oor Nam 
who never taſte Fleſh Meat, might beccomfortably | 
ſupplied for a whole Tear with as much Beef and 
Butter às has been exported to purchaſe a Head dreſs 
for a Lady. If thisbe ie Eber of Trade, 'we alt! 
be undone by Trading- LR 101 en 50 

It is the Opinion of ſorne that foreign Trade; fines 
the Time it has ſo much prevailed in this Part of the 
World, has increaſed the Number of Poor; and as 
out Trade is at preſent managed, this ſeems to carry 
a great deal of Reaſon with it; for when we had no 
Traffiek with other Countries, and neither ſent them 
our Commodities, nor took any from them, we — 4 0 

upon the Produce of our on Soil and Labour, b 
_ which Means all the Neceſſaries of Life were — 
and i great Plenty, none could want fince the — 2 
had no other Way of diſpoſing of their Superfluitics; 
but in Hoſpitality and Charity. But When we came 
to impert great Quantities of foreign Goods, for the 
Confurption of the Rich, "and to export a great 21 


36745 


— or toe fe 
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of out native Commodities, which were the Suſte- 
nance of the Poor, then all Proviſions became dear 
and ſcarce, and the Work of the Poor was under- 
valued and lighted for the Sake of foreign Goods, 
8 were * Faſhion. N S 
t is great yin a ation to imitate the 
Faſhjons of a rich One : 2 who ſupply in- 
finite Matter for Luxury, may indulge themſelves in 
the Conſumption of it without any Detriment; the 
Vanity of the Rich is gracified by the Labour of their 
Poor, apd the Poor are maintained by the Pleaſures 
of the Rich ; all are ſerved in their own Way, and 
nothing loſt to the Publick. 
What may not be koned Extravagance ein another 
Country, may certainly be ſo in ours. It is the high- 
1 in us to conſume ſuch great Quanti- 
ties of foreign Commodities, at a Time when we have 
a large Demand of another Kind upon us, and while 
fuch Numbers of our People are unemployed, it is 
our Intereſt, as much as poſſible, to limit our Con- 
ſumptions to the . Produce of our Soi} and Labour, 
and to find Employment for all our idle Hands. 
When that is done, it may be allowable to indulge 
ourſelves in ſome Extravagances from abroad, which, 
however, they may be of little Uſe to us, may do no 
Harm to the Publick. It is the Intereſt, and ſhould 
be the Delight of every Gentleman in this Kingdom, 
to ſee that all his — be fully and properly em- 
prone: where they are fo, they are ever able to pay 
Rents, either by the Produce of the Land, or 
their Manufactures. 
The Anicle of Spinning, which, 3 is the Founds 
tion of ſeveral Manufactures, would give 85 
ment to a vaſt Number of Women, Boys and of 
if duly encouraged; ng parking en Foot, 
| Hikes carried an with ſo much the Price of a 
heel is but a Trifle to a Landlord, ae ped he W. 
be very conſiderable to a poor Wo 
Once it is ſet a going, it will ſoon pay 


1 


; 


and Reproach if any idle among us, ſince all may 
find Employment in the Linen Manufacture, and be 
ſure of a Vent for all they can make: 

Of what Uſe is that Gentleman to — who 
never ſees his Eſtate, and neither plants, builds, nor 
makes any Improvement himſelf; nur gives | 
ragement to any other to do ſo upon his Lands ; _ 
ſpends the Income of his Eſtate either abroad for 


the Benefit of other People, or at home in foreign | | 
Superfluities 3 and - conſumes as much Money in a 
Year in Embroidery and Lace, as would ſet up man 
poor Families, and put them in a thriving; Condition. 
But where a Gentleman lives upon his Eſtate, and 
employs the People about him in improving his Lands, 
raiſing Plantations, building Houſes, and promoting 
Huſbandry and Manufactures among them, at the 


ſame Time that he advances his private Fortune, he 
has the Pleaſure of ſupporting the Poor that are in- 
duſtrious, and ſerving the Publick by their Labour. 

In how amiable a Light muſt ſuch a one appear to 
his Country, who thus diſpenſes Bleſſings continually 
to all around him, and lives to Poſterity in the Im- 
e ou Ornament of his own TO | 


— 2 * 


* * * * —— 


4 


. Vi. ru, For. Sb, 1586. 7. 


| H E nne 8 Inſteuctious are chiefly In- 
tended for the labouring Part of the People: 
I's not therefore their Deſign to engage deeply in 
general and political Obſervations. What has — 
done that Way in former Papers, or What. more 
be met wich in this, is calculated only to remove, 
poſſible, that unhappy Spirit of Negligence and te- 
leſſnoſs which has hitherto paſſoſſed us. Till that 
gives ace to a generous Concern for the Welfare of 

Nen, el to an I refalute-Purſuit — 
Vol. I 4 
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and maintain the Spinner after. It will be our Fault 
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18 ESSAYS by the 
real Intereſt ; *cis in vain to give Inſtructions, which 
can only then. be ſerviceable, hen they are received 


with Pleaſure, and executed with Diligence. Before 


the Gentlemen of this Soci ETH V can properly apply 
themſelves to direct the Induſtry of the Nation, it is 
firſt neceſſary to excite it. They muſt make Men 
willing to be; uſeful, and ant inform: chem how 


they may be moſt ſo: .. 


In one of their forts ne e has ron 


ſaid of the natural Advantages of this Iſland, to en- 


courage us to improve upon them by a uber 
and well · directed mployment of our Hands; 

the reſt, the preſent Condition of our Trade has 
been laid before the Readers, to convince them of 
the abſolute Neceſſity of a ſudden Change of Mea- 
ſures 3 in all of them the Compariſon has been 


fairly ſtated, between what we now are, and what 


we might have been; and this genera! Conclu- 
ſion drawn, that unleſs we exert ourſel ves at laſt, the 
ſame Indolence among the Poor, and the ſame Lux- 
ury among the Rich, which have hitherto kept us 
low, muſt, in the natural Courſe of Things. _y 
undo us. 

This Concluſion, as it ſtands in thoſe Papers, upon 
plain. and unanſwerable Proofs, has the Weight of a 
thouſand Arguments. If approaching Ruin cannot 
awaken us from our preſent Lethargy, our Caſe is 
deſperate indeed: No Remedy can be depended on 
to correct our Errors, here the Proſpect of immediate 
Miſery has been of no Effect. log! 
| *Tis not therefore the Intention of this Paper: to 
ſtart new Matter, and multiply Arguments on a Sub- 
ject that admits of no Diſpute : One Point only, 
which appears of Weight to them, and was barely 


hinted to the Reader, the Gentlemen of this Soc iE Y 


think it proper to reſume. *Tis of great Moment in it 
ſelf, and contains Matter of Encouragement by af- 
fording reaſonable. Grounds to hope, that the Amend- 
ment of our Conduct will be immediately * 
with that of our Condition, > 
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It has been obſerved by the SocteTy in their late 
Remarks upon our Commerce, that the Commodi- 
ties imported hither, a very few excepted, are in no 
Senſe neceſſary to us; while all thoſe which we ex- 
port, are ſtrictly ſo to foreign Countries. This is a 
favourable Circumſtance in Trade, and gives the Na- 
tion that enjoys it an unſpeakable Advantage over its 


Neighbours. Our Beef, our Hides, our Tallow, and 
our Butter will always be wanted in the Southern Parts 
of Europe, for themſelves, or for their Colonies ; and 


whatever Quantity of theſe we can afford, conſiſtently 
with the Intereſt of the Nation, will therefore always 
find a Market. No Legiſlature ever will prevent the 


Importation of the immediate Requiſites of Life. 
Prohibitions of that Kind are in themſelves abſurd, 
and would be little minded by the People, and *till 
our Cuſtomers for theſe Commodities can have Paſ- 


—— 


tures equal to our own, in a parched Soil, and under 
a ſcorching Sun, they muſt, at any Rate, be fur- 


niſhed from our Fame. | 

Our Wool is another valuable Commodity which 
will be always in demand. And ſo far is our Trade 
in this Particular from any Danger of Diſcourage- 
ment abroad, that it is the Intereſt of our next and 
richeſt Neighbour to invite the Importation: of what- 
ever we can ſpare. | 

This is meant of our Wool unmanufactur'd, and 
conſider'd as the Produce of our Soil, which is then, 
as our Beef and other Articles already mentioned, 
of abſolute Neceſſity to others, and a certain Export 


——— 2 ad 


from this Kingdom. Let the Balance of Trade be 


never ſo much againſt them, all Countries muſt be 
ſupplied with theſe. They are not Things of Choice 
or of Conveniency, the Uſe of which may be pro- 
hibited or reſtrained, but properly, Things of Need, 
which muſt be had independently of any inferior Con- 
ſiderations of Gain or Loſs by Trade. 

Our Conſumption, on the contrary, ſo far as it is 
ſupplied by „ foreign Growth, is, to 
: 2 | 


call 
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call it by the ſofteft Name; arbitrary only; intro- 
duced by Imitation, and ſupported 2 Mode. 
The. Legiſlature may at any Time confine it, and 
without any real Detriment to the Nation, or Hard- 
ſhip an the Subject, diſcourage or prohibit it. 

This Difference is viſibly confiderable, and in one 


main Branch of Trade puts the Balance entirely in our 


Power. We may, whenever Prudence ſhall require 
it, leſſen one Article of Importation in any Degree 
we pleaſe, without any Apprehenſion of diminiſhing 
our Exports; or in other Words, bring Bullion into 
the Kingdom inftead of Brandies, Wines, and other 
Superfluities. e | 

It may be the Buſineſs of ſome other Eſſay to con- 
ſider how far this natural Advantage might be carri- 
ed by proper Improvements in our Huſbandry ; and 
how. many more of the Requiſites of Life we might 
raiſe for Exportation by encouraging our Tillage. 

At preſent it may be more uſeful to prevent a 
miſtaken and pernicious Conſequence, which ſome 
Readers might unwarily be led into from the fore- 
going Obſervations. ANG 

*T'is the darling Error of our Gentlemen to keep 
whole Counties under Stock; and it is not to be 
queſtioned, but the leaſt Shadow of an Argument, to 
juſtify their Practice, would be readily and induſtri- 
ouſly improved upon. The Intention of this SociE- 
Ty lyes indeed another Way; but without ſome 
timely Caution, what has been faid of our natural 


Advantages, would, in all probability, be wreſted to 


the Abuſe of them. It is certainly, as it has been 
repreſented, a favourable Circumſtance in Trade, to 
enjoy a Soil and Climate which afford the immediate 
Requiſites of Life in great Plenty and Perfection 3 
but it is the wildeſt Policy to depopulate whole Pro- 
vinces,. to enlarge our Exportation of them. When 


our own People are abundantly ſupplied, it is a Hap- 
pitel to be Mord of = realy Maier 

| becomes a Superfluity 3 but to multiply our Stock « 
L Y 8 . , - t E 


for what then 
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the Diminution of our People, is equally inconſiſtent 
with common Humanity, and with common Senſe. 
It is impoſlible that a Subject of ſo great Import- 
ance ſhould not occur again in a fitter Place, where it 
may be treated of at full Length: What has now been 
ſaid of it is intended only as a Caution againſt Miſ- 
takes, or at moſt, as an uſeful Hint which the Rea- 
der may eaſily improve upon. ni A. 


* 


No. VII. Wedneſday, February 15th, 1736-7. 


HO” the Authors of this Paper are defirous to 
proceed to particular Inſtructions, which at this 
Seaſon: of the Year might be of immediate Uſe, 
they cannot prevail u themſelves to neglect the 
firſt Eſſay of a Correſpondent, who engages in their 
Deſign with Earneſtneſs and Spirit, and ſeems ſo well 
acquainted with the real Intereſt. of this Kingdom. 
It is to be hoped that his Example will encourage 
others to ſend the Socr Er their Obſervations, which 
ſhall always be thankfully received, and communi- 
cated to the Publick in the Way that may make 
them moſt uſeful. The following Letter requires no 
Alteration, | | 


GENTLEMEN, 


VOR laſt Paper addreſs'd the Reader in a Me- 

0 * thod I always thought moſt likely to ſucceed. 
Encouragement will correct thoſe, whom Cenſure 
vill not provoke. As it is the ſofteſt Way of telling 
Men their Faults to point out the Advantages they 
have neglected, it is for that very Reaſon generally 
the moſt prevailing. Give me Leave therefore to 
« purſue the Chain of Thought, you were at that 
Time engaged in, and to point out to my Country- 
men the Adyantages they have in Trade, conſidered 


in another View, as it guns to Manufattures. . i 
3 + > 00 
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In this Reſpect indeed every Nation is nearly. 
upon a Level, and all Differences between them 
inconſiderable, which do not ariſe from Induſtry. 
The Value of every Manufacture, conſidered as 
ſuch preciſely, is a Price ſet upon Man's Labour, 
which becomes by this Means à vendible Commo- 
dity, and capable of Exportation. Hence the 
Riches of a Nation, as far as Manufactures are con- 
cerned, are always in Proportion to its Diligence, a 
Reward inſeparably annexed to Induſtry, and = By 
no —— Advantage of Climate or Situation can 
procure. 

There are, however, even in this Reſpect fa- 
vourable and inviting Circumſtances. The Facility 
of Exportation, the Certainty of a Demand, and the 
Cheapneſs of Materials, give the Preference to ſome 
Manufactures over others, and conſequently alſo 
the Advantage to thoſe Countries which: are moſt + 
generally engaged in them. | 
Of this Kind is the ſtaple: Adee of this 
Kingdom, attended with all an and free 
from all Diſcouragements. 

« England, our great Mart for Linens, is wo fituat- 
ed, that the Carriage of them over can ſcarce be 
called an Exportation. We run few Hazards, and 
are at ſmall Expence to convey them to the Mar- 
ket, and have therefore no Draw-backs worth men- 
tioning upon our Labour. 

The Demand 6n the other Hand is . we 
could wiſh, Great and Conſtant; and, unleſs we 


labour to undo ourſelves, ee to be —_— 


on for many Generations. + 

Fhe Conſumption of that Kingdom, vberd every 
Labourer wears Linen and affords it to his Chil- 
dren from their earlieſt Infancy, cannot be eaſily 
conceived. At the loweſt Computation, allowing 
ten Shillings only for the yearly Expence of each 
Inhabitant that Way, it amounts to four Millions 
Sterl. The greater Part of this is every — im- 


3 Ported 
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, and: vill undoubtedly be ſo from hence, 
q — — — them. It is the In- 

« tereſt of Britain to give us the Preference, and no- 
thing but our o.]n Im can at any Time 
« oblige them to turn this . — of T rade 
into any other Channel. 9 
Tbe Woollen Manufacture is * genuine Eng- 
« liſh Staple; and they are too prudent to change it 
« without Neceſſity. It has been their conſtant Poli- 
c cy, and is. that of all wiſe States, to place their 
chief. Dependance upon one main Branch: of Buſi- 
© heſs; and whenever we ſhall do the ſame, and en- 
gage nationally in the Linens, we may depend 
« upon all the Encouragement we can receive from 
them. Where there is no Rivalſhip, there can be 
no Grounds for Obſtructions or Reſtraints, and as 
© long as the proper Staple of each Kingdom is pur- 
© ſued in each, without encroaching: on the other, 
© both may be conſiſtently encouraged: Hence we 
are ſecure of a Demand for all our Linens, and 
may, as we improve in the genuine Buſineſs of our 
People, depend upon a Market always «ond ro the 

« higheſt Sale that we can make. 

In the third Particular, the Cheapneſs af! Mate- 
rials, we have greatly the Advantage of any other 
Manufacture. The Improvements, which Flax may 
receive from Labour, are hardly to be limited. It 
is of all Materials the moſt pliant and obedient to 
« the: Artiſt, capable of being wrought to any Fine- 
neſs and conſequently raiſed to any Price. Its Va- 
clue in the Field is trifling, and whatever more it 
may be ſold for, when it comes from the Hackle, 
© the Wheel, the Loom, or the Cuſhion, is all of it 
« the Price of Labour. In the common Staple of 
this Country, the additional Value it receives 2 
the many Hands it goes through before it oon 

cout of the Loom, is full fix Parts in ſeven of 't 
* total Price. In other Branches of the Linen Ma- 
. n the 2 — riſcs to a Degree, which 
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can hardly be conceived 3: certainly no leſs than of 
one Hundred, perhaps, upon an exact Computa. 
tion of many Hundreds to one. A Stone of Flax, 
the original Price of which, before it has undergone 
any Change from Labour, is only Two and Six- 
pence, may be drawn into Threads of different 
Fineneſſes gradually encreafing in Value from one 
Penny to four Pounds an Ounce. Of each of thete 
« jt will afford ſome Ounces, two at leaſt of the fineſt 
« Staple, and of every other more, in Proportion to 
< its Coarſeneſs, till at laſt the Flax will yield no 
longer, Now, upon a moderate Computation, the 
Value of theſe ſeveral Ounces of Thread cannot be 
< leſs upon the Whole, than ten or twelve Pounds, 
and conſequently the Proportion, between the firſt 
« Coſt of the unmanufactured Flax and the Sale of it 
in Thread, is as that of 1 to 80. | 

Were it proper to attend the Thread in its farther 
+ Progreſs, through the ſeveral Changes it may un- 
« dergo on the Cuſhion, or in the Loom, the Pro- 
portion would be found to riſe a great deal higher, 
and the prime Coſt of the Material be abſorbed and 
< loft, and of no Account in the Sum Total. But as 
| © a Calculation of this Kind would be of little Uſe, I 
< ſhall at preſent wave it, and only conelude in gene- 
< ral, that the Linen Manufacture has plainly the 
Advantage of all others, in the Cheapneſs of Mate- 
< rials, and is for that Reaſon, as well as thoſe alread 
mentioned, a moſt valuable Staple. badet 
© I muſt leave it to you, Gentlemen, to preſs the 
Conſequences of theſe plain Facts upon your Rea- 
ders. You are beſt Judges, how far it is the In- 
< tereſt of this Nation, that our Manufacturers apply 
< themſelves to the finer Kinds of Linen Goods: In 
< my private Opinion we are not ripe for them. But, 
however that be, it is certainly a great Advantage 
© to deal in a Commodity, which, as our Numbers 
and our Skill encreaſe, is capable of unlimited Im- 


proyements. -] ſhall add, that even in coarſer Kinds, 
Th ++ i 5 | « ſuffici- 
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c ſufficient Encouragement ariſeth from the Conſidera- 
« tions I have preſumed to ſend you, to engage every 
Lover of his Country to promote the Linen Trade 
among us to the utmoſt of his Power. If my Mite 
« can be of Service, I am more than paid for the 
Trouble of laying theſe Hints together. I had no 
other End in doing fo, than to put my Countrymen 
upon uſeful Thoughts, and to aſſure you, Gentle- 
« men, of my beſt Wiſhes, for the Succeſs of your 
« generous Intentions, 225 Tan, &c 


We ſhould: be guilty of Ingratitude did we diſmiſs 


the Reader without mentioning an additional Advan- 
tage in our Staple, which we owe to the Favour of 


Great Britain, and has unwarily been overlooked by 


our ingenious Correſpondent. rib Linens are im- 
ported into England Duty free, while thoſe of other 
Countries are loaded with a conſiderable Impoſt. We 
can therefore underſel them, though we did not un- 
derwork them, and without diſtreſſing the Manufac- 
turer at home keep the Market entirely in our Hands. 

To conclude, and to draw a general Inference from 


this and the laſt Paper. The favourable Circumſtances 


of our Trade from the natural Produce of our Soil, 
and the Advantage of a ſtaple Manufacture, for which 
we have a ready Market, and a great Demand, in- 
vite us at the eaſy Rate of a little Pains and Induſtry 
to be a rich, flouriſhing, and proſperous Nation. Our 
other Choice is Indolence and Miſery, and between 
theſe two there is no Medium. One Part of the Al- 
ternative we muſt neceſſarily make our Option; we 
may be Rich whenever we are diligent, and till we 
reſolve to be ſo, we muſt be contented to be Poor. 


5 
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F. Vin. zugſap, February 224, 1736-7 


NH E Duslix Socizr y have thought it ne- 


men, 


oeſſary to make their firſt Addreſſes to Gentle - 
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men, who have the Intereſt and Welfare of their 
Country at Heart, and to lay before them the un- 
happy Condition under which it labours, in order to 
raiſe and cultivate a Spirit of Induſtry and Improve- 
ment, as the moſt probable Way to render us a flou- 
riſning People. General Obſervations have only a 
Tendency to rouſe us from our Supineneſs and Indo- 
lence, but will never alone recover us from our ſink- 
ing State, without particular Inſtructions how and 
where to amend what has been amiſs. We flatter our- 
ſelves, that many amongſt us would immediately ap- 
ply to various Kinds of Improvement, were they but 
inſtructed how to conduct them in the beſt Manner, 
and with the leaſt Expence. For this Reaſon we ſhall 
immediately proceed to the Conſideration of particular 
Branches of Huſbandry and other uſeful Arts. And 
as the Linen Manufacture is of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance to this Kingdom, we. are much obliged to a 
Gentleman of this SocitTY, who has furniſhed us 
with his Obſervations upon that uſeful Subjec -__ 
This Kingdom, no doubt, is much indebted to 
ſome other Gentlemen, who have been at conſiderable 
Pains in collecting Inſtructions upon this Head. But 
their generous Deſigns have been leſs ſucceſsful than 
could be wiſhed, 'by their receiving wrong Informa- 
tions from Perſons, ; who were either incapable of 
K's proper Enquiries, - when ſent abroad at the 
publick Charge, or, perhaps had Cunning enough to 
conceal their acquired Knowledge, in order to ſerve 
their private Intereſt at the publick Expence. And 
hence it is, that the Obſervations, we are about to 
communicate, differ ſo widely from any before pub- 
liſhed upon this Subject. The one depended upon the 
Information of Tradeſmen, foreign Merchants, and 
others, who all had Ends of their own to ſerve. Theſe 
are the Reſult of a proper Inquiry made upon the Spot, 
by a diſintereſted Perſon. We mention theſe Circumſtan- 
ces only, that the following Inſtructions may have their 
full Weight and proper Influence. They are all ag 
9 4 | Eyes rom 
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from Facts, which” the Author of theſe Letters care- 
fullyexamined, and wheteof he was a frequent Eye-wit- 
— — his — 5 in erung Flanders, and 


Confidence; and' — 2 conſiderable Suoceſs to hol | 
who will be Uireter by them. W 8 


1 * 
1 4 2 
8 *. 
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" Heartily approve of ths Defigh Abs ah 
« | in, and as every Lover of his Country ought to 
contribute all in his Power to promote it, I-ſhall, 
« with the greateſt Alacrity, in this and ſome fubſe- 
quent Letters, communicate to you ſome Obſerva- 
tions on ſeveral Branches of the Linen Manufacture, 
which I apprehend may be of Uſe to this Kingdom. 
The Choice of proper Soil is of very great Impor- 
tance in the raiſing of Flax and Flax-ſeed,and hitherto 
not ſufficiently underſtood-in Ireland. The Gentle- 
men, who drew up the Inſtructions heretofore pub- 
liſhed, recommended dry Sheep-walks and a light 
Soil; this [ conceive is a Miſtake, and ſhall there- 
fore endeavour to correct it. ; 
It is true, that a gravelly, ſandy, or nght Soil, 
produces fine Flax, but then, it is in a ſmall Quan- 
<*tity, and the Seed degenerates the firſt or ſecond 
Tear at fartheſt ; whilſt a deep, ſtiff, moiſt clayey 
Soil, under proper Tillage, . produces the beſt Flax 
6; Seed, and a much larger Quantity of Flax. I am 
© the forwarder to aſſert this, ſince I know that the 
« Dutch, whoſe: great Succeſs in the Linen Trade is 
5 a ſtrong Proof of their ſuperior Knowledge, ſcarce 
„ ſow any Flax-Seed in the Province of Holland, 
betauſe it is a light ſandy Soil; but raiſe as good. 
« Flax-Seed and Flax as any in | Europe, in the 
s deep, wet, heavy, ſtiff, clayey Grounds in the 
Province of Zealand. This is fo true, that the Flax 
2 "Novi raiſed there always yields a A Price, and 
0d TOP a is 
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« is conſtantly prefered to any Seed imported from the 
« -Baltick. The Dutch do indeed import Flax-Seed 
from Riga, but not, as is generally ſaid, ' becauſe 
< their own degenerates. They import it as Merchants 
< only, and purely to ſupply the Neceſſities of other 


the Seventeen Provinces, But had they a ſufficient 


Quantity of clayey Soil, as that in Zealand, for 
< railing Seed anſwerable to this great Demand, they 
would never import a Grain. 
By this I would not be thought entirely to diſ- 
credit the Uſe of other Soils. Clay is certainly the 
< beſt; and all Grounds good in Proportion to the 
Quantity of this Ingredient- in their Compoſition. 
However, lighter Soils, particularly Loams, may 
be ſown with Flax-Seed with Advantage. The 
Flax, as has been obſerved already, is the finer, 
and we may ſometimes have Occaſion for the fineſt; 
and beſides, by varying our Soils, we may be able 
© ſo to change our Seed, as always to be provided 
< with the beſt from our own Lands. 3; 
I have been more particular upon this Head, than 
«© at firſt View might appear neceſſary, becauſe it has 
been much inſiſted on, that Ireland muſt always de- 
c--pend*upon foreign Markets for Flax-Seed, which is 
the very Foundation of our ſtaple Manufacture. TI 
+ ſhould be very ſorry this was the State of our Caſe. 
But it is ſo far otherwiſe, that I am perſuaded, every 
Gentleman who ſeriouſly attends to the Facts above 
related, and conſiders the great Variety of Soils, and 
every one of them good in their Kind, particularly, 
the large Veins of rich Loam, and great Tracts of 
deep heavy Ground to be found in different Parts 
of this Kingdom; I fay, every Gentleman who con- 
« ſiders this will ſurely agree with me, that did we 
make the Attempt in good Earneſt, it is ſcarcely 
poſfible we ſhould fail of Succeſs. Nay, I make 
go Doubt, but that, in a ſhort Time, we ſhould be 
able to raiſe abundantly more than would ſupply 
Ts” . Le 8 6 Our» 
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« queſelves:3- and have it in our Power to furniſh Eng- 
Aland and other Countries with. great Part of what 
« they, annually, import, 4 Ws their Oil-Mills and 
C- Other Purpoſes. er ap Af an, bc. 4 
e e tee, 557 xy (yt > Shai 1. 
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E ſhall make no Apology for publiſh is 
ſecond Letter on 15 lax Huſbafidry, I 


that it comes from the fame Han 
with A 


„Ser, 


Have already given you a 2 ſhort Account of he 
Soils I would recommend for the Culture of Flax 

6 — Flax - Seed, and ſhall now proceed to inform 
you of the Manner, in which, .I judge, the.Ground 
< ought to be dreſſed and tilled, previous to its being 
« ſown.'. And, in order to this, I ſhall, beg Leave to 
point out to you the Method that is practiſed in Zea- 


land and Flanders, and to interſperſe ſome Remarks 


upon it, which may be of Service to ourſelves, 

« I have not many Things to obſerve in Relation 
to Manures. The Duteb uſe Dung and Aſhes, and 
ſometimes human Ordure in ſmaller Plots of Ground 
« well fallowed. We have, beſides the former, Marle, 
Lime, Mooring, and Wreck, with ſeveral others, 


which are all, in different Soils, very good for Flax, 


and ſome of them, perhaps, more valuable than 
Dung. Dung, if not ſufficiently old and Os is 
apt to throw up Weeds in great — — 
. thereby not only increaſes the — weeding, 
but belides, injures the Flax: Whilſt Marle, Lime, 
6 * and Sea-Wreck are free from this Incanvenieney, 
preſerable upon that Acoount. This Particular 


great Moment, and ſhould abways be attended 


0 Huſbandman, in the Wu 
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« nures. Weeds are deſtructive to all Crops, but are 
* ſo eſpecially to Flax Which ſuffers greatly from 
them, both in its Goodneſs and its Quantity. 

In the Tillage of the Grund all be more 
minute, becauſe I am afraid there lye ſome Preju- 
* dices agaipſt the Method I deſign to recommend, 
< which, nothing can ſo effectually remove, as an ex- 
act account of the Dutch and mn ee in 
6 this particular. Voir nod Kli 11903 wo 490 

In Zealand, where the 3 are —— as 1 think 
< beſt. for Flax, deep, ſtiff, wet and clayey, they take 
two different Methods to bring them into proper 
Order. They either give Ley Grounds three, four, 
* or more ploughings with a Summer fallowing; or, 
prepare them for the Flax by preceding Crops in 
the following Manner. After proper dunging, and 
two or more ploughings, they take a Crop of Corn 
off their Lands; the next Year they plant them 
with Madder, which remains two Years in the 
Ground; and the fourth Lear they ſou / Flax in it. 
By theſe Means the Ground is well broke. For, 
beſides the two Ploughings for the Corn- crop, and 
the natural Fermentation of the Dung, with ſeveral 
additional Ploughings, ſometimes five beſtowed up- 
on the Madder, together wich many more to earth 
it up as it grows ; there is after theſe the digging 
of the Ground to take it up; all which reduce the 
Soil to ſuch a Degree of F ineneſs, as [ believe is 
ſeldom equall'd in this Country. 

Our Farmers will be apt to imagine, that 3 
ar'd in this Manner would anſwer any Pur * 
5 * Hey eo wow Nevertheleſs, the Zealanders 
< ſelves prefer the former Methods of. fallowing — 
< frequent ploughing as the beſt, to raiſe a valuable 
Crop of Flax. The clinging together of the Clay, 
© in the two Years that the Madder ſtands upon it, 
and the Quantity of Nouriſhmeut drawn off by 
that Plant, leave even thoſe rich and well tilbd 


- Lands Poorer . would chooſe „* ; 
« for 
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<: for their Flax. Tis only from the great Benefit 
they receive by planting Madder, that they are led 


into the latter Practice, which, nupon the whole, 
| — as the 


„e To confirm what 1 vie Hoe advaingd s ob- 
« ſervable, that in thoſe Parts of Flanders here they 
have Veins of Clay, as particularly about Courtray. 


they ſow their Flax upon Ley Grounds immedi- 


ately after a Summer hy 4» Winter Fallow:: As they 
do not deal in Madder, Flax is their firft Crop, 
and they prepare the Soil for it, by many ſucceſ- 
« ſive Ploughings. Even in the artet and lighteſt 
Soils, which are capable of bearing Flax, as are 
« thoſe about Mechlin, Antwerp, Gbent and Bruges, 
and, indeed moſt Parts of Flanders, they think three 
& Ploughings neceſſary, and never ſow their Flax 
7 without ſo many at the leaſt, and a Summer - Fallowing. 

Wee are told, that in Ireland. good Crops of Flax 
6 — been had from one Ploughing 
« Grounds. For my own Part, I much doubt, if 


ever we have had what would be eſteemed a good 
Acre of Flax in Zealand or Flanders. I declare I 
never could ſee one; and I take the Reaſon to pro- 


< ceed from our Ignorance in the Choice of proper 
Soil, and Negligence in giving it the proper Til- 
lage. Indeed, were I to give my Opinion freely, 
I think we have hitherto been greatly defective in 
< almoſt all the Branches of Huſbandry z- particular- 


2 


ly, we have tilled our Lands but ſuperficially be- 


fore they have been ſown. Our Grounds deſigned 
for Wheat have not been labour'd as thoſe in neigh- 


< bouring//Countries generally are, and our Crops : 
dave been proportionably. ſmall. Nevertheleſs, even 
| © upon them, there has been mort Expence and Pains | 
beſtowed than have been allowed the Ground laid 
it is Time to rouſe ourſelves. 
* from this inactive State! Shall we, who almoſt de- 
1 on the Linen Manufacture, 2 ; 


aut for Flax. | Surely, 
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N. X. Tuſley, March 8th, 2746-7. - 22d; 5 


X. 1 think. ourſelves under. particular. Obliga- 
WV. ſdons to tbe Gentlemen, Who have favoufed 
us with e 7 5 — and uſeful Remarks upon ſe- 
veral Parts o ſhandry. We hope they will for- 
give us. 750 e have not, as yet, taken any publick 
Notice of their Letters; and are ſatisfied, they will 
agree with us, that nothing ought to interrupt the. At- 
tenfion of the Fublick on a Subject of ſo great Im- 
portance to this. Country, as that which we are ] 
engaged in: We ſhall therefore proceed to preſent 
1 with $ ay * on th Linen __ 
CE ko . 


Gaara, city 2: 
7 HEN the Land i hrought inn. proper 
a} Order, by the Tillage deſcribed in myclaſt 
Lover, the- Huſbandman's next Care muſt be, to 

fit it for the Seed. This ig done. 1 
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two or three Feet deep, and a Foot and an half 
wide. By theſe Means, the Lands are kept in a 
proper Degree of Moiſture 3 the broad, flat Ridges, 
retain enough to preſerve them from growing dry, 
and the Trenches carry off whatever is ſuperfluous. 


This Practice I beg leave earneſtly to recom- 


mend; and, by the time our Hufbandmen have 
try'd it, | am bold to fay, they will not find that 
Danger in wet Clays, which they apprehend from 
them. The Trenches will carry off all that Water, 
which might ſcald, or otherwiſe prejudice the Flax, 


and when that is done, the remaining Moiſture, ' 


which in high round Ridges is too ſoon exhauſted, 
is of abſolute Neceſſity to ſecure a valuable Crop. 
The Flemiſh Farmers are ſo thoroughly convinced 
of this, that in their light and drier Soils, they 
make no Trenches, but commonly lay down whole 
Fields, as flat and even as a Bowling-Green ; and 


this in order to retain all the Moiſture they can get, 


and thereby protect their Crop from the Drineſs 
and Heat of Summer. I have now finiſn'd what 
I think neceſſary to be ſaid concerning the Choice 
of Soils, and the Manner of preparing them for 
Flax. Upon the Whole, there is no room to doubr, 
that were the Method I have pointed at diligently 


purſued, the ſucceeding Profit and Advantage 


would abundantly reward all che additional Labour 
and Expence of the Farmer in this Article, 

I proceed at preſent to give you my Thoughts 
upon the Nature and Properties of good Flax-Seed, 


and the Time and Manner of ſowing it. Nothing 


is plainer, than that the Farmer cannot be too nice 
in the Choice of his Seed, ſince the Value of his 
Crop muſt chiefly depend upon its Goodneſa. In 


general, the ſhorteft, plumpeſt, thickeſt, oilieſt, 


heavieſt Seed, of a bright brown Colour, is eſteem- 


ed the beſt. The Dutch Boor is very exact, in ex- 


* 


amining theſe ſeveral Qualities, and makes his Trials 


in the following Manner. In order to diſcover its 
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* ESSAY x. the 


6 Thickneſs, be takes a aße dful, and e 
„it, Until che 5 ippe Ar. 5 ff fri 
© ger and Thumb :? ke 5 y fre hl Fg e 
© he forts! hi 1 ment i ct par 3 "of TOs 
© its Weight, © 8 11 15 into a Glaſs of 
2 Watef; if t lm J bon, he is re it is 5 5 * 


671 7 8 N 18 r | 8 he doe it unfit fo r bs P ar- 
< poſe,” To eiae its Ae 8, he ro” a Quian- 
« tity-into the Fire ; ik It, blaze ſoon, and crackle 
Ky © much, he "thinks he may depend upon it. After 
all, he ſometimes ſows it in a Hot-bed, and in 
* ont leaves 'no Method untry'd, which will enlyre 
him that His Seed is of the beſt! Kind. 
I have only mentioned "theſe minute Circum- 
c ſtances, to hewW how | eurious we ought. to be in ir 
Choice of bur Seen.” a. 

What Lhave now to add is an Advice of great 
Importance to all Huſbandmen, and particulayly ſo 
to the Flax Farmer; namely, not to depend on a 
gucceſſion of good Seed from the fame Soil. The beſt 
Clays will pot. preſerve t the Seed from degenerating 
by Degrees, if it be ſown for any conſiderable time 
- on the ſame Kind of Soil, from which it has been 
© fayd. It loſeth every "where fomething of its 
ui Goodneſs by that Management; and though leſs'i in 
« Clays,” than in any other Ground, yet even in thoſe 
„it will finally decay. For that Reaſon it i5 neceſ- 
© ſary in all Soils to change the Seed, and the more 
frequently it is done, the better. The common Rule 
in this Caſe is to buy from lighter Grounds to 
« ſow on Clays, and to buy from clayey Soils to ſow 
on lighter Grounds ; and the Rule well undetſtood 
is undoubtedly a good one. But as I am perfectly 
convinced that light Grounds do not afford gobd 
Seed, I muſt beg leave to explain the Rule at large, 
© and prevent all Miſtakes about it. Where the Far- 
« mer intends to raiſe a good Crop of Flax: Seed, he 
muſt avoid light, dry, and findy Grounds. They 
2 are r to be be uſed 'w with any other een 
1 /79 j | A 5 een 
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can b are 8 17. = who | 
{cif to. Clays 

« of, different 8 90 pul of afford -ſafficien room 
« for. change. The Seed raiſed in the ſtiffer Kind 
will be NE nn on the looſer, and the mellower, 

c "which come neareſt to a Loam ; and the Produce of 
« thoſe again will; ſerve, for proper Seed om the ſtiff- 
t eſt and the deepeſt, The ſmalleſt Variation in the 
© Nature of the Soil is. ſufficient to preſerve the Seed 3 
and no Body need be inform'd, that Clays differ 
much from one another. In 1reland we have them 
© almoſt of all Kinds; and therefore can be under no 
Temptation to have recourſe to lighter, Soils, which 
© never improve the Seed; but on the... contrary, 
« conſtantly impair it. I have been the more parti- 
< cular on this Point, becauſe the common Prejudices 
« entertained in this Country againſt Clays appear — 


me of very pernicious Conſequence. They ſo mate 


« rially affect our Linen Trade, that no Pains can 


be. beftow'd_ to more Nn than thoſe which 


SEE, 


c "war I have hitherto obſerved from the Practice of 
© other Countries, a remarkable Inſtance, of the Uſe- 
« fulneſs. of clayey Soils. in this Kingdom. 'Tis 
« known that the Corcus Lands in the County of Li- 
2X morick are deep ſtrong Clays. An Experiment was 
: 0 1 N time ago to determine what Effect they 
ave upon decay'd Seed. In order to this 

0 5 -y of the moſt degenerate Flax · Seed that could 
© be got in the North was carried to Munſter, 2 and 
6b l in thoſe Lands. There it recovered and. 150 
« duced, very good Flax; the Seed return d by thoſe 
rich ſtiff Clays was as good as could... be .ug'd, 
and improy'd beyond all Ex 3 ipſomuch, 
that che Seed ſent back to the North, and 


: Nys there, afforded as good Flax and Flax-S 
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„ en "wow cms gt kh 


Reader, That the Gentlemen of the Society ſow 


Seed, Kiga, Dutch, and Jriſb Seed; and that the Crop 


y 
La) 


is ek iS. „ 7 


© as any from abroad, The Fact is pojorjom and 


was For ed 77 5 ublick 

Hand, at WM ors met 05 

{ow a he bet or Pl 
esd, i 2 _ 

rl. halle Se this 4 Lek) by obſerving, That 


I ſince 858 dice 55 Bel ig 1 ol the en 


c . e 0 pip other 199 8 will ate ee 

ol their beſt Seed; we muſt be ſatisfied with the 
Refuſe of their Flax-crops, till we take care to raiſe 
+ better of, our, Own, Add to this, That ſince all Seed 


© is not equally. fitted to all Soils, we are under an 


abſolute Neceſſity of railing Seed among Our: ſelves. 


£ For the Countryman, who gets his Seed from fo- 


< reign Countries, can never be aſſured of the particu- | 


lar Kind of Soil, where it was raiſed, and of con- 
« ſequence rung a "canſiderable Riſque of being dit. 


5 Tae in bis Crop. Whereas, did we heartily 


engage in ſowing F lax-Seed, in the ſeveral Parts of 


« « Ire nd, which are proper, for it, the Farmer might 


depend upon his Seed, adapt it to his By and 
« with a "ale FUL ſecure a certain, Crop. wy 
oy Das &c. 1 3 


C This MR proves char we e may 8 X 
own; as a Confirmation of it, 'twill be p wes inform the 
= 3 

of four different Kinds of Seed, the beſt that they could get of 
each, in the ſame Land and with the fame Culture: Plammtiin 
pred eced by 
that of our own . was e preferable. to the reſt; # 
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. XI. 7 ueſtay, March 15th, * 
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a 5 EEE following Line comes: Ne FA 


Hand with thoſe already publiſhed-owthe Cul- 


ture of Flax, and ques no Introductiot.. 2 N 
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tis ri Tur [ 1225 5 bid tion? = BA; 4 


I» E. next my WT |e'to be confites he Flix: 
Cr farmer, is fh he; | Jad y of Seid which he 
0 dug ht to ſow. A Here it wilt be proper to ob- 


« th: that there will be. always à remarkable 'Dif- 

ce in the Produce, in i Pra portion, to the diffe- 

0 oy uantities which are ſown.” 1 For, "ſhould a 

© 5 7 5 Parcel of good Seed be made ufg of, "it will 

© yield. a plentiful, Tro of good NI and rd 

© Flax : But ſhould Fade ſow a 9 75 Quantity 
« 4 85 the ſame Goodneſs, his Flax N indeed be 

and the Increaſe great, but then his Je 

„ Fen Fein be much leſs valuable. The Ditch, ho 

© are. hot at all apprebenſive of wanting Seed, 
« rally practiſe the latter Method. But as their Caſe 


« differs widely from 'ours, their Manufacture being 


arrived to Maturity, ours in its Infant State, what 
may be wiſe in t em, may be imprudent in us. 
Were I therefore to adviſe, 1 ſhoul "chooſe to re- 


1 commend. the former Method, until we had brought 


our Seed to an equal Degree of Perfection and 
Plenty. Upon the Whole, a great deal muſt be 
« referred to the Diſcretion of the Farmer, and an 
« Allowance made for the Difference of Soils equally 
wel laboured; for a good Soil will cheriſh a large 

Quantity of Seed, and afford it all that Nutriment 

© which is neceſſary to bring both Seed and Flax to 
Perfection, whilſt a like Portion of Seed would 


.« dwindle and ftarve in a hungry Soil, and at laſt 
7 a miſerable Crop. As to the particular Quan- 
y of: Seed,” neceſſary for a determinate Portion of 


nd, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that from three to four 
«Buſhes e will generally ſuffice for an Iriſb Acre, 
* The Gentlemen of | the Society ſow'd. differ tities of 


Seed in the fame Laid, from two Quarts to half a er Perch, 
and they ſound that the Quantity which afforded * beſt 4 


-utifivered: very nearly to fbur Buſhels ; the Rxpetiment thalf 
e eee. eee ted. 


to my Publick. -- 5 
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25 ns ve ©] 


which, b beſt Computation 1 could m oY 
ih © [3 0 1 ip, # FE 
$ 5 A 26 
prized „ Flat, | 1 2 eaſon are 
Ky ek for % 5 9 : 5 * 
ha ve ſuffcikntl) 7 attended to, this particular in Ire- 


land. otherwiſe. we ſhould not, as, is generally done, 


defer ti 0 Owing of Flax- Seed until the Sprin 
ſo very ar vanced. In order to rectify this . 
ror, it would be adviſable to ſow the Seed the firſt 


good Seaſon, in March, for then in all proba- 


bility, it will be ripe the latter End of June, or 
uff hoe f'7uly 3 and the Farmer by theſe Means, 
will have time enough before him, for. the Purpoſes 
above: mentioned. If this Method is purſued, ano- 


ther conſiderable Advantage will be gained, a good 


Crop of Turnips may be had upon thofe Flax- 
Grounds that very Seaſon, which would otherwiſe 
8 waſte and uſeleſs the Remainder of the 
. 
« Since. I am engaged. in_ giving Directions for 
ſowing, of Flax, I hope I ſhall be forgiven a ſhort 
Di greſion, which may be very. uſeful to the Far- 
I when he deſigns to lay down his Lands, he 
may ſafely ſow Clover or other Graſs- Seeds, a few 
Days after his Flax-Seed. The Clover is ſo 
far from rejudicing F lax, that it is. obſerved. to be 
of remarkable Service to it. It is probable, that it 
preſerves the Dew and Rain about its Roots, and 
| ſhelters the Ground around them from the Heat 
of the Sun; but be that the Cauſe or hot, 1 — 
Experience has demonſtrated, that they N per- 
fectliy Rell together, the Clover producin TC 
Crop of Gras 5 foon after. the Flax is pull "4 
| Method is conſtantly practis'd in Lolland and 5 2 
ders with good IAN and therefore 1 Ay recs | 
the of it e our yes.” e 2 
> Cd 942 Have 
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4 for 1 it is of Momentt 
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I have very little 8 Gbferve ab odf the Manner of 
. ts rat {&* t take 1 dee | 


« ſowing Flax-Seea,” 81 

Seeds: Man muſt go up the Ri raight 

00 ine, and ſow WH erg TK 

c turn in the ſame Pat 6,660 195 Wie his Let Hand; 

Pays after this, if” he © intends to "Hy down his 

1 he muſt ſo w his Gfaſs- Seeds, and cover 
em by Baſh-tarrowing and Roſſiag; the Man- 


t ner of doing which is ſo. welt known alfeady, that 


I need not enlarge upon it. For the ſame Reaſon 
© 1, need ſay little upon weeding the Flax: Ir muſt 
© be done at the Time when it is. between two and 


« five, Inches high. The treading upon” it with the 
© Heels of Shoes will Prejudice the Flax, but fitting 


upon it will do it no harm, © 
I now come to the Conſideration of an Article of 


© the greateſt Conſequence to the Linen Manufacture, 


© namely, the proper Seaſon of pulling the Flax. And 
© here, Gentlemen, you muſt bear With me if I en- 


large with ſome Warmth upon this Subject. I have 


6 « Prejudices. to encounter as pernicious as they unhap- 

ily are common, and which have fo, viſible a Ten- 
0005 to defeat all rational Attempts to eſtabliſh 

the Linen Manufacture, and make us à flouriſhing 
People, that it is not poſſible to ſpeak of them with- 
out Indignation. He does not love his Country 
who can without more than ordinary Concern ſee a 
deſtructive Practice obſtinately adhet*d to, and in- 
duſtriouſly ſu pported 8 the plaineſt Evidence, 
and the concurring Te imony of Reaſon and Ex- 


K 


4 perience. If Warmth is at any Time becoming, | 
tis. certainly where there is a publick and a conſi- 


0 


< derable Intereſt at Stake; and I will be bold to 
my, that few Things can equally p rejudice this King- 
= dom as the perverſe micchievos uſtom of pulling 
© our Flax too green, *Tis unaccountable Infatuation 
in Our Farne 


poſedly, and "with their Eyes 


pen, to throw Tay A — Portion of their 
D 4 Crop, 


nd then re- | 
hat he ſhould: w evenly.” Some 1 
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180 AE SSA bee 
| -rEmog;iandrefiarrecpeitedd eee inthe ſingle 
e of. Senf iuduſtr ĩduſiꝝ d — 

feu of eight orten P, Ster l from every 
<- Acreuhag they! ow. Nothing Ibut the Prevalency 
Jof fit conkd:ruakews ouerioole ſo / glaring an Abſur- 
 *«dity;;z-andgovtre5be not coubtematiced” by Numbers, 
a Man that flings 2 his own, and buys foreign 
£cSeedi:at:a2dat Rate, would be hooted thrö' the 
5 Gountry. Tis — and therefote only tis 
not wonder d Hat ; but for that very Reaſon it be- 
comes more miſchievous, and à Matter of general 
©: Concern: I'ſhall not pre ſume to direct the Legiſ- 
c ature; but L cannot conceal my Wiſhes and my 
Hopes, that they may, at à proper Time, think 
this pernicious Practice well deſerves their Notice. 
Where Argument and Perſuaſion have been tried 
without Succeſs, Laws and Penalties mult be callꝰd 
in to ſecure the publick Good, and J believe, a 
Clauſe to prohibit: the pulling of green Flax would 
das effectually advance the Intereſt of this Kingdom, 
Das any Law that has yet been made relating to: the 
Linen Manufacture. 

In the mean Time, as 1 would aillagly: per- 
ſuade myſelf that All among us are not reſolved 
againſt: Conviction, I ſhall deſire thoſe, who are 
* — to hear Reaſon, to reflect with Seriouſheſs 
on the unhappy Circumſtances we lye under from 
© the Perverſeneſs of our Farmers. We are depen- 
dent not only upon Foreign Markets, but upon the 
Winds and Waves for the fundamental Part, the 
very Primum of our Manufacture. Every Fear 
„the Trade, and conſequently the Support of the 
hole Nation, is, in one main Branch of it, expoſ- 
„ed to all the Hazards of the Sea; we lyt at the 
Mercy of it in a Point of infinite Importance, and 

zee our Flax. Dreſſers, our Spinners, our Wea- 

vers; and dur Bleachers: ſhall be uſeful to their 
Cory y their: Labour, or become à Burthen to 
nr and beg aheir Bread 2 * ; 


585 O 


Pig very 5 
and artels of Flax: n pοο,JÜ§ͤm that ſtarful Chance 
vhich de c very Year mit ruwtHlywe grow wiſer, 
unt learn to provide outſelves vit a certain and in- 
dependent Supply f. good: Seed from our own 
ans n bas ,owo wid jews gift 16H. Us 


-- + "PFhis Conſiderationm alone is of Weight ſufficient, 


one would think, to bring about aTReformation.a- 
g mong thoſe who are capable of Reflectian ; were it 


tc true that the Flax is in ſome Degree impaired by 
ſtanding till the Seed is ripe, it would be, notwith- 
» ſtanding, a wild and inconſiſtent Conduct, to run 

the Hazard of the whole, to avoid a ſingle Incon- 
«-venience in our Staple. But the! Caſe in Fact is 
© otherwiſe — The Flax becomes more valuable, both 


ripen. Upon a moderate Computation, the Farmer, 
©. who pulls green, loſeth beſides his Seed; more than 
half of his Flax - Crop ; his weak green Flax breaks 
under the Dreſſing, runs to Tow, and di ſappoints 
him of his Quantity: And what is ſtill of more Im- 
portance, the little that he has is every Way infe- 
© rior to what it would have been had he ſuffered it to 
© ſtand till it were ripe. In Point of Strength, no 
Man can be ſo blind, as to queſtion the Truth of 
© this Aſſertion. Maturity is full as requiſite to make 
the Fibres ſtrong in Plants, as it is in Animals; and 
t were as good Philoſophy, to expect Vigour and 
Robuſt neſs from the Griſtles of a Child, as to hope, 
for Strength and Toughneſs in the Fibres of green 
Flax. In. Reſpect to Fineneſs, I know our Manu- 
« facturers will be againſt me, and give the Preference 
to unripe Flax, becauſe it ſplits with little Labour 
but, if we may depend upon the Practice of the 
« Hemings, they are undoubtedly miſtaken. T is the 
peculiar Care of thoſe experienced Manufacturers, 
* to let that ſtand longeſt, which they intend; for the 

fineſt Goods ; they even venture the ſhedding by 
* Mt ® 2 | a 5 
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12 ESSAYS e 
< Seed; to have ir as ripe as Polhble. when it I to be 
« wrought up into the better Kinds of their Cam- 
« ' bricks, and their Laces: Ahd ſuttly repeated Prials 
would by this Time have convinced them of their 
Error, if ripe Flax were as'coarſe and ſtubborn as 
we think it. I have not room to enlarge upon this 
Head at preſent; and therefore ſhall beg Leave here- 
_ © after to reſume the Argument, and to ſhew at large, 

„that the ripeft Flax, as it is always the ſtrongeſt, be- 
comes alſo, by proper Dreſſings, both the fineſt and 
DE the ſofteſt. 6:4 18 Nele f 01 
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Neo. XII. 


H E following Letter from the ſame Hand, 
with ſeveral already publiſhed, gives the So- 
iE Ty an Opportunity of ſhewing their Concern for 
the right Information of the Reader, in a Way which 
puts it out of Queſtion, It ſeems that ſome Facts, 
which we unwarily had built upon in our Directions to 
the Flax-Farmer, are now contradicted by this inge- 
nious Correſpondent. He denies that the Dutch and 
Flemings ſtack their Flax unrippled, and condemns 
that Practice from the ſame Principle by which we 
had been led to recommend it, the Example of thoſe 
experienced Artiſts, This lays us under a Neceſſity 
of owning we have been miſtaken ;z a hard Taſk to 
Men who write from any other Motive than the De- 
fire of being uſeful ; but highly acceptable to us, who 
have no other View than to ſpread beneficial K 


"Tueſday, March 42, 1736-7. 3b 


now- 
ledge, and prevent the ill Effects of all Errors univer- 
fally, whether they be our own or thoſe of other 
We have alfeady given the Reader an Account of 
the Reaſons which prevail with us to rely With the 
utmoſt Confidence on this Gentleman's I n. 
8 an 


and therefore No-body can be ſurprigeq that we ſhould 
ſo, readily; giye up. a; Fact. which he contradicts from 
his, qua, Know Tis 


bis qwn, Knowledge, p Tis not commonto meet with 
a curious. Obſerver upon the Cuſtoms; of, other Na- 
tions, who had no other. Motive to encgurage his En- 
quiries than the Advantage of his natiye Country; 
this Circumſtance, gives an uncommon, Weight to his 
Aſſertions, and makes, his ſingle, Jeſtimony equiva- 
lent to that of Thouſands, who may be ſuipected of 


— 


private and ſelf. intereſted Views. vd os 3977105 
From the Impoſſibility of procuring better, we 
have ſometimes been obliged to proceed upon the lat- 
ter Kind of Information; but we do aſſure the Rea- 
der, that if, in any other Caſe, it ſnould appear here- 
after that we have been miſled, we fall readily act 
the ſame honeſt Part again, and deceive him only 
while we are decelved ourſelves. ; 
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* zYF\IS of ſo much Importance to this Kingdom, 

I that our Flax ſhould not be pulled too ſoon, 
that I could wiſh to add more particular Directions 
to what has been already ſaid upon this Subject; but 
it is ſo nice a Thing to deſcribe Colours, upon 
which the Farmer's Judgment muſt depend in a great 
Meaſure, that I am afraid, I muſt. leave him moſtly 
to his own Experience, the beſt Inſtructor in theſe 
. Caſes. In general, when the Field appears of a 
bright Yellow inclining a little to the Lemon Co. 
leur, tis Time to try the Seed of a few Stalks, | 
which, when arrived to its Maturity, will be found 
firm and full like that of other Plants, and of a light 
« brown Colour. The Dutch wait till the Boles or 
« Pods are ready to crack, and, in ſome of the ripeſt 
« Stalks begin to open. Upon the Whole, the belt | 
c Pure I can give is to let your Flax ſtand as 
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60 1 gan with both po Hands, and gently 
1 - 5 Ground with the Heads 2 


1 
ER e then takes a bother Handful and lays 
© jt mia 185 90 Ne, not direct 7 acroſs but fondihac 
© flanting, in order to keep the Heads of the Flax 
< ſtill expoſed, N South, and this he repeats until 
« he raiſes the Heap a Foot and and a Half high, By this 
Diſpoſition, the. Tae receives the full Benefit of the 


Sun and Aire! and is pteſerved from the Damage i it 
L would. ſuſt, | . by Rain, “ This i is the no 15 
5 he 5 Fas 25 in uncertain ae 118 


U - ner realy Poe for. this Part of "he. Fan 
but if it be ſhowry, the Flax muſt Ne 4 
0 Ae little Heaps before deſcribed about eighteen or 
< twenty: Days,: and ſometimes longer, until it be fuf- 
2 SED made, and then it is dundled up for Car- 
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«\ "an Thing which contributes to if, 0 
al run counter to ſome of your ifetions ons pb. 
5 1 with the ſame Deſign: Io el ea 
| 05 c As Ii have hicherts reſted chief) on the Autho- 
| © rity of the Dutch and Flemings,” ho muſt from 
« on Experience be ſup oſeck perfeRtly Þ — . 
wich every Branch As the inch! Mahufacture, 
{ſhould not preſume t to Rea Socix rs 2 
© re&tions, if I were not ve | have thoſe 
£ experienced Artiſts on my Sic. From whatever 
Hands you received your formet formations, 


** «ouſt aſſure you, dy that I Us 4 5 and 
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0 hr that in 6 7 the F fer is Weil cke 
at all either rippled or unrippled. I know nd other 
of accounting for an Aſſertion ſo 8 5 ob 

e Facts, than by ſupf poſin that the 
«Tons on whoſe Information you a e be dn 
£ _warily confounded two very different Directions, Tis 
404 the Dutch Practice and Advi Nee ne to 1 Dar 
bs rate the Seed from the Bole- "ll James ime, ale 
inf et, but Jam bold to ay; 3 
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do call in che remaining Seed gf chat Seaſop, 3 

keep it for the Oil-Mills. We may therefore be 
configert! that the Seed we have from thence. is 
that of the immediately preceding Harveſt, and by 


F 


a neceſſary Conſequence, that it has not been ſtack- 


ed. Were ir qtherwiſe, thoſe Northern Seas are 
generally frozen ſo early in the Year, that our Ships 


muſt fail ſrom thence unladen. Their Seed cou 23 


not be rippled, threſhed and cleaned, and then 
0 brought a conſiderable way from the Inland Pro- 
© vinces of Lithuania and Livonia to the Coalts in 
ts Tine. 2411 


This Letter is ſo long already, that I muſt poſt- 


. pone all farther Cogſideratjons en cha e to 
« "Oi: 5 70 e | 


careful}, when the Foreign Demands are anſwer 05 | 
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81 have chiefly Gabin mytelk i in the Curt 


not engage very far in thoſe of another Kind, to 
pled. I am indeed convinc'd, and fo will every 


1 Bi SD: 


Seed can receive no Benefit from a ſapleſs dry Stalk, 
8 "Mn retains no Moiſture, and a * 
* ouri 


of theſe Letters to the Uſe of Arguments i 
drawn from the Practice of other Countries, I ſhall 


ſhew the Diſadvantages of ſtacking the Flax unrip- 
one, I believe, who ſeriouſſy conſiders it, that the 
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| 5 - ink this Practice 


for that very 


fon A ee theſe I chooſe 
it, and bes W 10 inſiſt pon . 
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c each! of them diſtinly 
The Receipt inſerted in the 8 s farmer. To. 
o ſtructions, to deſtroy Vermin in the, — — of un- 
« rippled Flax, is a, ſufficient. Proof that they were 
6 $4181 of an Inconvenience in Stacking the Sced and 
Flax together. They, were. ſenſible. this Practice 
c would i invite Rats and Mice to make their Neſts 
c among t the Flax, and accordingly preſcrib'd a Re- 
« medy. I have not heard with what Succeſs it has 
been Fl! but I muſt beg leave to think, it would 
© be a more prudent Conduct to avoid the Evil, than 
Bs to an uncertain, and at beſt. an ĩmperfect 
6 The Vermin muſt. make their Way to the 
« Poiſon thro' the Flax, and cut and mangle it beſore 
they meet their Bane, and therefore, notwithſtanding 
all Precautions, the Farmer is viſibly a Sufferer by 
« this Method, and muſt loſe a conſiderable Portion 
of his Flax. Should Vermin come at his Seed, 
< when it is ſeparated from the Stalk, which however 
is more eaſily prevented ſince they have no Conceal- 
ments on the Floor, the Loſs is only in the Seed, 
whereas the Damage in the Stack falls alſo on the 
Flax, and upon that Account is conſiderably greater: 
There are other and greater [Diſadvantages at- 
« rend the ſtacking of our Flax unrippled. The Seed 
* heats more eaſily in the Stack than on the Floor. 
«The Evil is not ſo. ſoon diſcovered; and the Re- 
« medy attended with more Labour and more Colt; - 
It is too obvious. to be inſiſted on, that you run dou- 
ple. Hazards of Een Damps when you have 
„both Stalks and together. Nor: is it leis noto- 
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© rious, * notwithſtanding all Precautions, the 
_ © Heart of a large Stack may be conſiderably da- 
maged before any ſigns of Heat r, whereas 
upon the Floor they immediately. betray themſelves. 
And in the third Particular the Diſproportion is 
fill lainer—A Stack cannot be thrown without 
ing a great deal of Seed, nor rebuilt without 
£ — — Labour; whereas airing your Boles 
upon the Floor is done with little Trouble, and al- 
moſt at no Expence. Theſe are Inconveniencies 
incident to this Method in all Seaſons, and in unſet- 
* tled Weather they become intolerable. Some Har- 
< veſts are ſo wet, that it is hardly poſſible perfectly 
to make the Flax, and ſhould the Farmer at ſuch 
Times be prepoſſeſſed with the Neceſſity of ſtack- 
ing, he has ſcarce a fingle Chance to ſave his Crop. 
© The leaſt Damp, which is then almoſt unavoidable, 
* will heat his Stack, which by the Weight and Preſ- 
* ſure of a large Quantity of Flax and Seed together, 
falls in too cloſe to Jet in Airz while on the con- 
trary the Seed ___ from the Flax, bur preſerv'd 
in the Pod or le, lyes light and hollow,' and 
may therefore, tho? it retain'd a little Moiſture, be 
— * from ns without any conſiderable 
ains. 
The Delays which attend this Practice afford 
another and an unanſwerable Argument againſt it. 
The watering of the Flax is prevented for one Sea- 
ſon, and conſequently every other Branch of Linen 
Manufacture proportionably retarded. Hence the 
Benefit of a quick Return, one of the greateſt En- 
© couragements to Trade, is loſt in ſome Degree to 
c every Perſon concerned in our Staple, and intirely 
< ſo.to the poor Farmer. The Sale of his Flax and 
Seed being delayed till January, comes too late to 
pay his Rent, and defray: the neceſſary Expence of 
4 ring his Lands for the next Crop; or ſhould 
; | to anſwer. thole Demands, he muſt pay 


an ur Intereſt for his own, which cats out his little 
« Profit. 
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„ under Pliny if cho(kandbe'goad 4nd wel 57 
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— ar xm Fcan fee” 90 Rerſon to — 
< cburage them to do it. The only Shadow of an 
Argument in favour of this Methbd i taken from 
| *aGuppoinany that the Seed is ti better for it; and 

this grounded upon the Farmer Practice in his 
Whoat, which he generally ſows imrediately from 
the Flail. But, as it is ĩimpoſſible to aſſign atry Reaſon 
for this Aſſertion from the Nature of the Thing, ſo 
the Preſumption drayn from the Practice of our 

Huſbandmen is intirely built 6p 4 Miſtake. Tis 
not · from Choice, but from Neceſſſty, that the Far- 
mer purſues that Method. The ſowingiScafon comes 
ſo cloſe upon his Harveſt, that he has no Time to 

ſpate; and if he will fow Wheat at all, he mult do 
it from the Threſhing Floor. In other Grains the 
Caſe is different, and ſo allo is the Practice; and 1 


Acres 
ed, 


never heard that any underſtanding Fluſpandman 


objected to Seed of the ſame Seaſon from its being 
threſnd too early. The Seed therefore, by any 

Thing that hitherto appears, is certainly not the 
« worſe: for early rippling ; and I muſt add; chat the 


Flax itſelf is undoubtedly much the better. For 
immediate water ing, which cannot be done with- 


out immediate rippling, is of conſiderable impor- 


n tance z the Bunn ferments with eaſe, before it has 4 
had Time to harden ;, and the Harle, by a heckf. 
Jary Conſequence, comes out the ronget unck the 


« finer. The ſole Deſign of watering the Flax is to 


rot the Bunn, in ſome Degree, kat: de may 24 — 
more readily from the Hafle : and the ſoon 
Flax can do breught into a pr 7 Sears $5746 
b "a mil nk dere 
L « ter, 
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ter. When it remains a conſiderable Time in Wa - 
„ter, the Harle itſelf ferments, ſuffers conſiderabl y 
©: Strength and Softneſs, and at laſt will rot tog e- 
ther with the Bunn, Too long watering therefo re 
is evidently pernicious, and yet by. ſtacking t he 
Flax unrippled till the Winter. i is really una void a- 
ble; the Bunn by lying ſo many Months unwa- 
© tered” becomes Hard: 15 tough, "adheres ſtrongly 


8 


to che Harle,, and will. not part from it without 
n long and violent Fermentation; which, tho! it be 
then indeed by bad Management become neceſſary, 
is however nothing the leſs deftruftive. = 
I I muſt add that, independently of this, Autumn 
is the beſt watering Seaſon... The preceding Sum- 
mer's Heat has then mellow'd and ſoſten'd the 
Water; whereas in May, which is the Time of 
"Yar generally made uſe of by thoſe that ſtack un- 
rippled, it bas hardly Joſt any Een of the farm 
neſs contracted in the Winter. fy 
And now, GENTLEMEN, having gone thro 
the ſeveral Branches of Flax-Huſbandry, T ſhall 
take my Leave of the Reader for a while. The 
Obſervations I have by me upon Flax-drefling are 
a Subject by themſelves ; and as I could wiſh; for 
the Intereſt of the Manufacture, that Flax-farming 
and Flax-drefling were different Employments, I 
- chooſe for that very Reaſon to treat on? ach: of 
them a part. 
lt would be a conſiderable batifaddion; to me, if 
I could hope that what I have already ſaid could 
be uſeful to my Country, It has long given me 
great Concern to ſee our Flax-Farmers afraid of 
uſing their beſt Lands, deep and heavy Clays, 
giving thoſe they chooſe a flight and- ſuperficial 
Culture, loſing their own Seed while they imported 
tat of other Countries, and ſpoiling their Flax 
-- © by keeping it unwatered all the Winter. I have 
5 eee ſet; myſelf 3 againſt thoſe Er- 
: rors; and if I ſhall e have done it with 
101 Succeſs, 
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« Suceeſs, I ſhall think my Pains abundantly re- 
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{1045544 LATTE We M10! BY 1, einen 9001 R. V. M. 
There have been many Objections ſtarted againſt this Letter, 
and many Arguments offer d to ſapport the Practice of ſtacking 
Flax unrippled, which have reach'd the Gentlemen of the Society. 
But, as nothing has hitherto occurred to them which has an equal 
Appearance of Reaſon with what the Author of the Letter has ad- 


vanced, they think themſelves obliged not to withdraw their Ap- 


probation of it till ſomething more material can be ſaid againſt it. 
Tbe Practice of the Durch, if the Queſtion is to be determined by 
Precedents, is undeniably of greater weight than ours. If Argu- 
ment is to decide it, nothing appears more plauſible than our Cor- 


reſpondent's Reaſoning. One way remains, that of regular Expe- 


riments; and whenever Gentlemen will afford us an Opportunity, 
we ſhall readily communicate any exact and accurate Trials on that 
Subject, to be canvaſſed by the Readers. One Caution only we 
ſhall beg Leave to give them; they muſt prove that ſome Benefit 
accrues either to the Flax or Seed, by being ſtack'd together, ſince 
it were plainly injudicious to recommend Delays without ſome Pro- 
ſpe& of Advantage. 4.4 | TEES 


Ne. XIV. Tueſday, April 5th, 1737. 


Flax and Flax-Seed, which for ſome Time paſt 


E HE Succeſs of thoſe excellent Letters upon 


have entertained the Reader, give us great room to 


hope that there is a publick Spirit kindling among 


our Countrymen. The Example of our ingenious 
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Correſpondent has raiſed in others an Ambition to 


be uſeful,” which has ſhew'd itſelf in ſeveral Shapes, 
in the many Congratulations, Objections, Queries, 
and Eſſays upon different Subjects which we have 
received ſince their Appearance. Among theſe we 
ſhall ſelect, at preſent, thoſe which immediately re- 
late to the Culture of Flax and Flax - Seed, and throw 
together in this Paper ſuch Obſervations on that Sub- 
jeck as will naturally ariſe from them, And here we 
muſt deſire the Reader to excuſe the want of Order 
and Connexion; Wr and Objections coming 
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52 EIS BAT NS tbe 
from ſeveral Hands neceſſarily want them, and we 
muſt follow as they lead us. 
None of our Correſpondents habe directly objected 
to the Choice of Clays, as the beſt Flax Lands; 
but many of them have propoſed Doubts and ſtarted 
Difficulties montins er e Wr e to aber 
oltre. 4 
Some laue ade d that Lying iow as gat as 18 


directed might obſtruct the Hufbandman in another 
Article of great Importance, that of early ſowing. 


But this Suſpicion ſeems to take its Riſe from a Mi- 
ſtake; it was never recommended to lay the Ridges 
broad and level during the Winter Seaſon. The 
narrower and the higher they are then the better, the 
more expoſed to Froſt and Sun, and Air, and conſe- 
quently the more broken and more mellow'd. »Tis 
only in the laſt Ploughing, and as our Correſpondent 
has expreſſed; himſelf, at the Time the Land is 
Fitting for the Seed, that the Ground ſhould be le- 
velled to receive it. 

As our Clay Lands differ in their Situation Bom 
thoſe in Zealand, which all lye upon a Flat, whereas 
ours are often rolind on the Declivity of Hills, others 


jeem to be afraid that the ' fame Culture will not ſuit 


them both. They are apprehenſive that our Clays 
lying on the Sides of Hills, were they reduced to the 
ſame Tilth as the level Clays in Zealand, would, in 
the Winter- time, be rob'd of the beſt Part of their 
Subſtance, by the great Flow of Water in their Fur - 
rows. Thoſe little — which then fall wich great 
Force along the Hill, waſhing down ws vichel and 
the fineſt of the Mold. 

The true Anſwer to this Objection is to o afſign a 
Remedy, and teach the Huſbandman to remove an 
Inconvenience, which, in the common way of Plough- 
ing, conſtantly attends good Tillage on the Sides of 
riſing Ground. This may be done by horizontal 


Ploughing. Inſtead of drawing his Ridges as uſual, 


up and down. the Hill, * + Parmer "muſt lay <0 
crols- 
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croſs:wiſe. to the Deſcent, and as near as poſſible in 
Lines parallel to the low : Grounds: at bottom. By 


* theſe means, the Water falling upon the Ridges is 
ſtop'd by the next Trenches, has no farther Progreſs 
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down the Hill, and loſeth all its Violence. We "A 
would not indeed adviſe the Farmer to tet it ſtagnate 9 
in thoſe Frenches, it would then ſoak into the Ridge t 
below it, drench the Ground, and ſpoil his Crop. js | 


But two Trenches down the Hill, one on each Side 

of his Field, will, if they be well drawn, and pretty 

deep, drain the Ground ſufficiently.” The Experi- 

ment has been tried by ſome Members of this So- 

cIETY ; and we may aſſure the Farmer, from their 

Knowledge, that the Succeſs ſurpaſſed' their Expecta - 

tion. Before we conclude this Paragraph, it may be 

uſeful to obſerve, that as this Objection affects Flax 

no farther than it does any other Crop, which requires 

the ſame repeated Ploughings, ſo the Remedy pre- = 

{cribed becomes of general Uſe, and will anſwer the 1 

fame Purpoſes in every Branch of Huſbandry. BY 
We could wiſh it were as eaſy to remove a third 

Objection to the laborious Tillage of Flax Grounds, 

recommended in our Correfpondent's Letters. It is 

taken from the great Diſtreſs and lamentable Po- 

verty of Farmers in this Country, where hardly one 

in twenty has the neceſſary Means of executing our 

Directions, however thoroughly convinced he may be 

of their Expediency. This Difficulty is indeed à 

great one, and not to be got over without the ready 

and effectual Concurrence of the landed Intereſt in 

this Kingdom. But if Gentlemen of Fortune would 

join with Heart and Hand in promoting the Intereſt 

of their Country, by which their private Intereſt in 

the End muſt either ſtand or fall, their Tenants might 

be eaſily enabled to purſue a Method which, in a 

little Time, would advance the Linen Staple to a 

Height, where it will never arrive without it. 

We ſhall add in the Words of a Letter dated ant F 

E — chat till this nr can be raiſed _— 

3 e 
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N ' : ESSAYS IN © JL 
the Landlords—* The richer ſort of Farmers ſhould 
forward ſuch” a Practice; that from their Experi- 
< ence they might Piven on others to imitate their 
< proſperous Beginnings, n e of 24 2170 bo. 
A Gentleman, ho has coneraled bott. his Name 
and Abode, objects to the ſame Tillage from another 
Principle. I can't but think (for we ſhall give his 
«Thoughts in his own Words) there is ground to 
apprehend,” that if our Flax in Ireland were ſown 
upon ſuch rich and well cultivated Ground, it 
would only be in very favourable Seaſons that we 
could expect its coming to Maturity. The Rains 
we have in moſt Summers would hy it flat before 
it came to be ripe, and ruin a the Crop both for- nh 
und Sced-!-- + 
To this "the Anſwer is as ſhore as it is 9 
Sow thin, and your Crop will ſtand. No Ground 
can be too good if the Quantity of Seed be propor- 
tioned to its Richneſs; and whenever a Crop fails up- 
on ſtrong and mellow Soils, they are certainly over: 
burthen d. The Stem of every Plant requires the free 
Admiſſion of the Sun and Air to ſtrengthen it; when 
that fails, as it always moſt where the Seed is thrown 
in Without Diſcretion, the Stem wants its due Con- 
ſiſtency, yields to the leaſt Acceſſion of foreign Weight 
from Rain, breaks at bottom, and ſo lodges to the 
utter Ruin of the whole Crop; whereas upon thin 
ſowing, Air, Sun, and Wind have free Acceſs to 
every Plant, keep the Stem dry and tough, able to 
recover with a Spring when it is bent, and ene to 
ſhake off the Rain. 
The Culture of the F lun bundle is not the -only 
Point objected to. We have received a Letter from 
Banbriage with the following Apology for that de- 
ſtructive Cuſtom, pulling the Flax green. For the 
moſt part, when we have let our Flax ſtand till it 
be ripe, it- fires and turns brown. This pecu- 
© liar kind of Blight begins a Fortnight or more 


before the Flax is _ 3 _ Bole fi res firſt, and then 
« the 


A 6 A G An 6 
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© che Stalk, and when) this happens, if che Flax be, 
not pulbd immediately, it becornes i and ſtub- 
born, runs to Towã•ñ＋M and makes 4. ſpritty 

c * A this is ſo hard to whiten, that, 


FAME 

c 1 Firing kills. the Seed, ſo b neither Ys 
nor ripens after it.“ Atlitt: 100} 185 8 

This is the Apology, and ke a only, 3 
that can be made, for a Practice fo viſibly; pernicious: 
We are therefore greatly pleas'd, that the anonymous 
Correſpondent, before-mention'd, bas afforded us a 
juſt Reply in an Article of his ingenious Letter. It 
ſhews that a Spirit of Attention and Inquiry is gain- 
ing Ground among us, when we thus can ſet our 
Correſpondents in Oppoſition to each other, and an- 
ſwer the Objections * ſome by the Obſervations of 
others. 
That Part of bis Letter which "relates tes to this Arti. 
cle ſtands thus. That clayey Lands; are the beſt 
© for Flax will admit of no Diſpute, among, thoſe 
«.who:have any Experience in this Branch of Agri- 
culture. Light Soils are ſubject to a Diſtemper 
which the Country People call Firing, by which 
the Flax, before it ripens, turns ſuddenly, of a red- 
< iſh/brown. This Flax proves ſpritty in the Cloth, 
and is not without great Difficulty. brought to a ood 
and even Colour in the bleaching. This Obſerva- 
tion fixes the Evil on its proper Cauſe; tis the wrong 
Choice of Soils, that lays the Farmer open to 4 44.4 
hazards, which the deep rich Clays are not expoſed 


to. Our Correſpondent adds, and with a great deal. 


of Reaſon, that, Weeding Flax in a Clay well pre- 


«pared. is but a ſmall Expence, to what it proves in 
<a light loamy Soil.“ Which we have alſo added, 


as an additional Argument, to recommend the Choice 
of . and the proper Culture of them. 


We hope this Gentleman will excuſe the Liberty | 
we have taken of parcelling out his Letter in this- 


manner. He has done my SocieTyY more Honour 
TH Sub. ; 4 in 
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of a Letter, ch. did, otherwiſe, very Well deſerve 
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56 7 7 Ci 1ESSAY S0 fhej if tf 
in expreſling, Is Senſe. of t ir Performances; than 


wo Bro were Willing to take to 1 e and thereby 
laid them unter 5 a Neceſſity ret only Abſtracts 


to be Publiſficd: af full Len gth. 

There are ſtill in that . other Aae on hs Col. 
ture of Flax Seed many material Obſervations, which 
my, at a e 5 afford Matter for another 
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X. agu, April 12th, 1737. 


HE following Letter concurs with 'thoſe al- 
ready publiſhed on the Culture of Flax and 
Flax- Seed, A recommending ftrong, rich, and clayey 
Grounds, . and. contains an ingenious Illuſtration of 
that important Point, drawn up with an immediate 
Reference to the peculiar Qualities of the ſeveral Soils 
in Treland. This Circumſtance will excuſe us to the 
Reader, for reſuming a Subject which we ſeemed to 
ave "Afinifſed ; 555 it becomes à new one in ſome 
meafute, 1 0 the new and uſeful e in which it is 
conſideredl. | 


| Gti 


l Letters publiſhed in your pa rs, on the 
Culture of Flax and Flax Seed, have, from 
the great Succeſs of them in Zealand, advis'd our 
Huſpandtmen to the Uſe of deep ſtiff Clays, as the 
fitteft Lands for Flax. This in general I take to 
be rational Advice. But as the Nature of our Soil 
differs much from that of Zealand, and we ha ve 
Variety of Loams which are not to be found there, 
I hope it may be uſeful to enlarge your Directions 
on that Head, and apply them more parovalathy 
to the Eircumſtances FY this e 3011 Þos | 
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According to =P Naturalifts there are many 
« Sorts of 8020 wWhi hk Giffer from one another in 
« their Ingfediebts, „ Weights, Col lours, and Con- 
ſiſtencies; but to bak in ar preſent, the moſt con- 
« fiderable Differences onl ys T conceive that all Earths 
« may be conveniently re 

« ples, Sand and Ga; and from the 
« tures and Proportions of thoſe two Ingredients, the 
great Variety of Soils eaſily accounted for. Under 
« the Claſs of Sandy Soils will be comprehended not 
« only mere Sands, but all gravelly, ſtony, hazely, 
light looſe Soils which do not hold Water, and un- 


« der Clays, beſides the ſtiffer Kinds properly ſo. 


« called, Marle, Chalk, and all other binding Soils, 


„which naturally retain it. 
Neither Sands nor Clays are, ſeparately taken, 
good vegetative Soils But when they are mixed 


* in que Proportion, they become rich Loams and 


afford the beſt of Crops; not indeed every Crop 
indifferently, but according to the ſeveral diſtinct 


Proportions of Sand and Clay which they contain, 


« ſome one and ſome another. Different Plants re- 
quire different Degrees of Stiffneſs, Lightneſs, 
Heat and Moiſture in the Soil, and therefore a pro- 
per Loam for one may be highly i nee for an- 
bother. 

Thoſe Soils which incline moſt to Sand are rea- 
« dily exhauſted, and afford little Nouriſhment. 
Sand itſelf, which is no more than a Collection of 
„ ſmall Pebbles, can yield none, and the Earth which 
is mixed among it, when in a ſmall Proportion, 
8 _ t fupply the large Demands of a weighty Crop 
of Vegetables. © 
Clayey Soils, on the contrary, are indeed nutri- 
tive all over, capable of being broke iuto the ſmalleſt 


R wn 


proper Food of Plants. But then they are apt to 
* bind and cling, and in that State are as abſolutely 


: ule as the very Sands themfelves, 


iced to Fs eneral Princi- 
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Particles, which become by their Minuteneſs, the 
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Theſe Defects, however different in IP | 
are therefore much alike in theit Conſequences, and, 
as I before affirmed, mtre Clays are, as well as 
mere Sands, naturally unfit for Vegetation. 
But however; there is à conſidèrable Difference 
between them. Sands are to all human Art intirely 
irreclaiĩmable thout new making the whole Soil 
by mixing it with Clays, a Method common im- 
practicable, and always in a high Degree 
ſive; whereas the ſtiffeſt Clays may ben reduced imo 
a Tilth by Labour, and the natural nnen of 
Froſt and Sun and Air. 

Thus the dry ſandy Deſerts of A Eq ica nd Af ia 
© will remain Deſerts while the World endures ; 
« whereas the deep ſtiff Clays of Zealand are by in 

6 defatigable Induſtry, become rich and fertile "= 
It is true indeed that in Egypt the Soil is very 
« ſandy, and yet affords great Quantities of Corn and 
Flax, inſomuch that that Country is now a Granary 
« to the neigbouring Parts of the World, as it former- 
ly was to the Romans; but this is owing to a natu- 
ral Advantage which no Art can imitate. The In- 
< undations of the Nile carefully huſbanded by the 
Inhabitants, who prevent the total Ebbing of the 
Waters by receiving them in Reſervoirs, give 
« thoſe ſindy Plains all that Fertility they have, 
and, without the exceſſive Moiſture with which they 
© are drenched once a Year, and the rich oily Slime 
© which the Waters leave behind them, Egypt would 
be as barren as the neighbouring Sands of Libya. 
Tis our Happineſs that we have none of thoſt 


„ 
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Sands in Ireland. Our lighteſt Soils are Gravels, 
of which we have ſeveral Kinds, which gradually 


improve into Loams of different Conſiſtencies, and 


end at laſt in Clays, Theſe Gravels, Clays, and 


the intermediate Loams, are all the Soils we have, 


Moors excepted, which are nothing elſe than Loams 
drenched and ſoaked in Water: Of theſe I ſhall 
< tay Foe little. If they were drained and duly!-tilied, 


« they 


DUBLINSOOCIE TV. 59 
0 they would fall under the Head of Lam; till they 


are ſo they are uſeleſs and unproſitable Each of 


« the other Kinds I ſhall ſpeak to inthe; Order. 
« Gravelly; Soils are generally dry, ſhallow, hun- 
gryz Tuully, apt to be ſcorched up in a dry Sum- 


Strength and Moiſture, without Which neither Flax 
nor any other Seed ſown. late in Spring and upon 
the Approach of Summer, can well thrive. 

V Tis true that in Livonia, Courland, and Muſ- 
covy, the Soil is light and ſandy; but it is a ſandy: 

Loam mixed with great Quantities of Clay, and 
very different from our Gra vels. Beſides, theſe are 
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Winter, and when that melts in April, the Soil be- 
comes moiſt and rich; and to theſe conſtant Snows, 
and the ſucceeding great Heats of the Sun their Fer- 
tility is owing. Here where we have not this natural 
Advantage, when there is a Neceſſity of ſowing them, 
the Way of improving ſuch Gravels is to manure 
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which may inrich the Staple and keep it moiſt. 
This brings them into a Kind of Loam of different 
+ Goodneſs, according to the Strength and Quantity 
of the Manure; but however never equal to the 
* natural Loams or Clays, and indeed never thorough- 
6 ly fit for Flax. | TI . n 4 

Clays are to be found in moſt Parts of Ireland, 
they are naturally moiſt and to them the Richneſs 
of all our Soils is owing. Every other Soil being 
good in Proportion to the Quantity of Clay that it 
contains. I have obſerved already that they require 
+ laborious Tillage, 1 ſhall add here, that they de- 
c ſerve it; and when brought into a thorough Tilth, 
afford the richeſt Crops. But at the ſame Time it 
muſt be owned that genuine, ſtiff, and .* 
2 7 3 6 ays 


mer, and conſequemly not fit for Flax. They may 
be ulefully laid down in Sheep- Walls, the Staple 
being ſhallow and the Graſs, ſweet; and ſhort; but 
for Flax or any other weighty Crop, they want both 


covered with Snow for five or ſix Months in the 


them with Marle, Lime, Mooring, or other Stuff 
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6 * are ** perfectly ſubdued without the Af. 


c 
c 


ſiſtance of Manures. Sand, Gravel, or other Mix. 
tures. will facilitate their Culture; and leſſen the 
ſtrong Coheſion of their Parts, which is: otherwiſe 


too ſtubborn. for the Patience of any ot a eee 


Farmer. 
Tis therefore an Advantage that none of our 


Con are intirely free from Sand, but incline all of | 


them to Loams. Theſe abound in ſeveral Parts of 


the Kingdom, eſpecially - Leinſter, Munſter, and 
Connaught, where many of our Paſtures conſiſt. of a 
deep rich black Mold made up of a great Propor- 
tion of Clay, broken and divided by a Mixture of 
ſome Sand. Of this Sort are alſo the Corcus and 
Marſh Lands in the Counties of Limerick, Clare, 
Kerry, and Tipperary, which ſeem to be new Soils 
made by the Rivers and Rains waſhing down and 
2 the fine Particles of Clay, Sand, and Shells 

n thoſe Bottoms. Tis the ſkilful Hoſbandman's 

ndeavour to make artificial Loams by mixing 


8 Clays with Sands, or Sands with Clays, and to do 


this effectually requires a vaſt Expence: But here 
Nature has done the Work to our Hands, there is 


no Need of gathering Manures or making Com- 


poſts for theſe natural Loams; nothing more is 
wanted than to give them proper Tillage. Without 


this indeed the beſt of them will not anſwer, and the 


richeſt Soils leſs than any other. Several have 


plowed up theſe Loams and were greatly diſappoint- 


ed in the Produce: They truſted wholly to the 


Richneſs of the Soil, and that very Richneſs was 
the Cauſe of their Diſappointment: They neglected 


to give it proper Tillage, and when they expected 
2 Cop of Corn or Flax, "had little elſe 4 Graſs. 


Natural Graſs thrives ſo well in theſe rich Soils, 


that except the Roots of it are carefully deſtroyed 


it ſprings up immediately, grows to a great Wr 


05 aud 18 me Oe of 2 AMES that's FOO = 
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'« I mention | this 20 an nee func for 
Tillage, which ean never he tob much recom- 
4 Maes to the Farmer; and 1 dare aſſüre them from 
© repeated” Trials, that ner Bk elſe” but frequent 
e Ploughings, and # Summer faſlowing "will Fee” 
6 bo this Evil. 

Upon the Whole, it appears by this ſhort 2 
vey of the Soils of Ireland, that except our gravelly 
light Grounds they are all adapted by Nature to the 
ſacceſsful Culture of Flax and Flak Seed. The 
Countries which at preſent ſupply us with the latter, 
are confined to the two Extremes of ſandy Loams 
and deep ſtiff Clays; We have, beſides, all the 
Loams of different Conſiſtencies which lye between 
them, and conſequently the Advantage of ſome of 
them by the Richneſs of our Grounds and of others 


Se 


« by 'a leſs laborious Tillage. If therefore we do not 


« ſucceed, the Fault is wholly in ourſelves ; we have 
Land at Will, Variety of Soils and Situarions, low, 
© deep, moiſt Grounds which will anſwer” in the hot- 
« eſt Summers, and in cold wet Seaſons rr and 
«© drier Loams. 


I ſhall conclude by obſerving chat nothing I have 


© ſaid, can, without wreſting my Deſign and Ex 


* ſions, be underſtood as a Diſcouragement to the Uſe 
of Clays ; I have declared my Approbation ef them 
under proper Management: What ſet me on writ-' 


ing this was only an Apprehenſion that our Far- 
mers might adhere too cloſely to the Letter, confine 
 theinſelves' to Clays and neglect rich ſtrong Loams. 
Jam, owed | N 
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N. XVI. Tueſday, April 19th, 1736. 


1 this Kingdom bordering on the Sea, or on 
4 Rivers, which at high Tides, or in great Floods, 
are W — and at other Times fo fre- 
"Rm 


HERE are many large Tracts of Sue in 
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quently „ injured by Water as to 


be of Rette Ude do the Owners, and often deſtructive 


to their Cittle Theſe Lands, from the Slime and 


Mud depoſitec there by the Waters, become in 
Time extremely rich, and would prove in Meadow, 
Paſture or Tillage, more fruitful and profitable than 


any other Soils, if they could be ſecured from Inunda- 
tions. Of this Kind there are many thouſand Acres 


in this Country which would afford great Profit to the 


Owners if reclaimed, that are now of no Kind of 


Uſe, and by the Darnps and Smells riſing from them 
- injurious to the Heal 


of the Inhabitants. Great 
Numbers in other Countries, and ſome few among 
ourſelves ha ve attempted the Recovery of ſuch Lands 
with great Succeſs; but the Generality of our People 
have neglected this Kind of Improvement, either from 
the Want of Skill and Experience in the Manage- 


ment, or from the Apprehenſion that the Expence 


would be too great. It will therefore be of conſidera- 


ble Service to ſhew, as we propoſe to do, from the 
Practice and err of others, that by the Means 


of ſloping Banks, which are made broad at Bottom 


and narrow at Top, all ſuch Lands may be recovered 
and effectually ſecured from the Damage they receive 
by Water, and this at an Expence very inconſider- 
able when compared with the enſuing Profit. To do 


this more exactly, and becauſe a different Manage- 
ment and Expence is required in making the Banks 


deſigned againſt the Sea, and thoſe againſt the Floods 


. of Rivers, we ſhall at this Time confine ourſelves to 
thoſe Directions which are neceſſary to prevent the 
overflowing of Tides, and poſtpone the Confideration 
of the other Part to another Opportunity. . 

If you have Marſh Land that is ſubject" to be 
flooded by High Tides, and are willing to make a 


- Nloping Bank, that ſhall effectually exclude the Sea, 


and prevent any future Damage, fuch Bank may be 


made in the following Manner. In that part of the 
5 Marſh, or Strand next the Sea, where you would 


raiſe 


c 


ä 


raiſing thin Sods or Scraws from other 
| 1 carrying and laying them on the Slopes, is at- 
11 tended 


DUBLIN SO CIE I v. 6; 
raiſe a. oping Bank, dig dee dreh of 10 or 


12 Feet wide, and. 2 or or more, ac- 
cording; 40 185 Height and Breadth ge Bc Bank re- 
quired,z. if the Ground i 2 covered with Graſs, reſerye 
for future Ule, and with the 

F il that you throw: up out of the Trench, make. * 


Fe Lay all the Soil that you ae cares the Trench on 
that Ge of it that lyes towards the Sea, and leave a 
ſpace of two or three Feet between the Trench, and 


the Foot of the Bank. The Height of the Bank muſt 


be regulated by the Height of the / greateſt Tides, 
which ſeldom exceed three or four Feet from the Sur- 


face of the Marſh they overflow ; but ſhould they in 


any Place riſe more, the Bank muſt be. raiſed accord- 
ingly, and great Care taken that the Bank be one 
Foot higher at leaſt than the very higheſt Tide. When 
you have raiſed the Bank to the proper Height, make 
it at Top about two Feet wide, and flat to walk up- 
on, with an eaſy deſcent or ſlope towards the Sea, of 
fifteen or eighteen Feet in Length, allowing the Slope 
two and a half, or three Feet fall to one Height, but 
the inſide Slope need not be more than eight or nine 
Feet, which is a Foot and a half Slope to one Foot 
perpendicular by this means you will have a Bank 


five or ſix Feet high, and two Feet broad at Top, 
with an eaſy Slope towards the Sea, and a ſteep Slope 
towards the Land. The Sods reſerv d at the firſt 
opening of your Trench, may be employed in mak- 


ing the Breaſt of the Bank on the Int ide, and in co- 


vering the Bottom of the Slope towards the Sea, to 
break the Force of the Waves in ordinary Tides, and 


to prevent the wearing or waſhing away of the Soil 


at the firſt making. 


When you have raiſed the Soil out of the Trench, 


and formed the Bank in the manner above-memioned, 


the next Buſineſs is to give it a 2 of Graſs; 
round, and 
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MAS. Hxpence, and is often * no uſe; 
for upon dry Wearher the Sads ure apt to ſhrink, o- 
pen, and part from one another, and are then liable 
to be all carry'd away by the nent. Tides'y the moſt 

effectual, and hy much the. cheapeſt way, is to make 
the Slopes even and ſmooth, rake them fine, and then 
ſow - very thick with Hay-ſced, This in a Month 
or two's time 'will grow to ſuch a Height as to be 
fit for Mowing, and will afterwards prove the beſt De- 
fenſe againſt the Force of the Waves, which by the 
eaſy Slope, and the cloſe covering of Graſs, will be 
hindered from en the Bank, or waſhing away 
the Surface of it, 

You may bring any tolerable Soil to an immediate 
Coat of Graſs, if you break and rake it fine, and ſow 
it thick with Hay-Seeds, for in a Week or ten Days 
in the Spring or Summer they will be up, and grow 
to ſuch a Height in a Month or ſix Weeks, as to be 
fit for Mowing. 

Some have made Walls of Stone and Lime, to 
keep out the Sea, and others have raiſed perpendicu- 
lar Banks of Sods to prevent the overflowing of Ri- 
vers 3 but after they had been at an exceſſive Expence 
in this Management, they ſoon found all their Works 

deſtroyed; the Waters bearing with great Force on 
fach upright Walls and Banks, carry'd all before 
them; but when they flow on. an eaſy and gradual 
Aſcent, and meet with no Reliſtance, they can do 
no harm. 

The making broad Trenches - near the Banks, AC- 
cording to theſe Directions ſerves two Purpoſes, iſt, 
It affords Materials for making the Banks and Slopes ; 
and 2dly, ſerves for a Drain to the Inland Ground, 
by receiying all the Rain Water which may fall there- 
on. Theſe Trenches ſhould be carried-as far as the 
Banks all along the Sea, and in the loweſt Part of 
them a Sluice with a Valve, Flap-Door or Flood- 
Gate ſhould. be placed, which will both diſcharge the 
Inland Water, when the Tide is out, and prevent its 
coming in. It 
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It i is adviſable in making ſuch Banks to be as ex · 
peditious as poſſible, and (o all che Hands 
you can; the longer yu are at Wook, the more you 
will be ſubject to he diſturb'd hy the Tides. Where- 
as, if you begin tha Work in a dry Summer, and 
finiſt it in a Month or twu, you will run little Rifque 
of being interrupted, eicher by them or by violent 
Storms, which might do more Harm in @ Dayedun 
you can retrieve in a Fortnig ht. ene 

Lord Limerick has recovered 2333 n Hive 
hundred Acres of very rich Salt Marſh at Dundalk, 
and effectually ſecured them from the Sea, by ſuch 
Banks as are here deſcribed ; and by the ſame Me- 
thod many hundred thouſand Acres have been reco- 
vered from the Sea in Cambridgeſtire, Lincolnſhire, 
and other Parts of 
Low-Lands of Hollands which indeed are all ſe- 
2 againſt the Violence of the Sea by e 

cans. * 

If you are under a Neceſfity of making Banks on 
a Strand, where you can meet with nothing but Sand; 
let your Banks be large, and the Slope very broad 
and extended; and if Hay-Seed will not grow on 
them, plant Sea Weeds, which with ſticking Furrs, 
Straw, or Loppings of Trees in ſuch Banks, to bind 
and keep the Lands the. betrer together, has been 


found of Uſe, and may be done where the Caſe re- 


quires it. 

It ſometimes happens, that the Sea flows in through 
a narrow Gut or Paſſage, by which the Ialand Wa- 
ters are diſcharged, and then extends itſelf and covers 
a great deal of Ground, When this happens, if the 
Inland Waters cannot be diverted into another Courſe, 
ſince-a Paſſage muſt be left for their Diſcharge, fix a 
ſtrang Sluice in the loweſt Part of the Channel, with: 


large Piers of Stone running out for its Support, and 


a ſtrang Foundation of Wood or broad Stones, for 
the Water to run over. When this is done; then in 
the Manner W make your Hanks of 
Vol. I. "oY Sand, 


England, not to mention the 
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Sand, or any. other Soil near at. A390. on be Side 
oh your Slttice;* ©... 

The Reaſon why it is Aid in Places 3 a 
Sluicd 1 is to be made, to begin your Work by that 
rather than by the Banks, is, . while the Sea has 
Liberty to fo in and out at a great Breadth, you 
may make your Sluice in any Part of the Channel 
without being much incommoded by the Tide; 
whereas if you defer it till the Banks on each Side 
are made, the Force of the Tide when confined to a 
narrow Paffage, will tear up all before it, and make 
the building of the Sluice impracticable; and upon 
the ſame Account the Banks ſhould be begun at the 
loweſt Part of the Channel, and from thence carried 
on to the upper Grounds, | 

We ſhall conclude-theſe Directions by obſerving, 
that if by any Accident the Waters ſhould ſwell fo 
high as to overflow and tear the Banks, you may 
prevent farther Miſchief, by fixing with all Expedi- 
tion a Sail Cloth or Sheet of Linen at the Bottom of 
the Bank, where the Flood breaks in; for if this be 
done in Fine. the Water will flow over the Linen 
without waſhing away the Bank, „. 
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AVIN G ſhewn in our former Paper the Me- 
thod of ſecuring Marſh-Grounds bordering on 
Sea, from being overflowed by high Tides, we 
ſhall now proceed to give Directions for banking 
out the Floods of Rivers from the low. flat n 
which lye contiguous to them. 5 
This is particularly requiſite in Fe PE 
there is na Gou ountry in Europe where Rains, and con- 
ſequently Floods, are more frequent; and at the ſame 
Time practicable here at leſs Trouble and Expence, 1 
becauſe our Rains and Floods, though more frequent. 
are not ſo violent as in other, Countries. EAN 
; 7 2 | 


* 


r 


choſe Vapours which ſupply this Part of the World 
with" Rain; and *tis foremoſt in the Courſe of the 
Weſterly Winds which convey. them. Hence thoſe 
Vapours begin to precipitate with us, and deſcend in 
eaſy Showers; but in their Progreſs Faſtward, meet- 
ing with higher Mountains and cooler Air, which 
obſtruct their Paſſage and condenſe them, they come 
Mor rin "Quantities together and fall in heavy 

ains. 225 19101 
This Situation, if prudently huſbanded, might be 
turned to an Advantage. The many Rivers formed 
by theſe conſtant Falls of Water would afford us, 
at a ſmall Expence, a commodious and expeditious 
Intercourſe between the moſt diſtant Parts of this 
Iſland; but we ſuffer this Benefit to turn to our Pre- 
judice.” By neglecting to remove Obſtructions and 
Stoppages in Rivers, and to widen their Channels, 
we not only loſe the Conveniencies they offer us, but 


beſides, the Uſe of the low and level Grounds along 


the Sides of them, which are generally our richeſt 
Soils. Theſe being covered all the Winter long with 
Water, and in Summer by every Flood become in 


a great meaſure uſeleſs, and produce at beſt but a 


ſour coarſe Graſs. The moſt valuable even of our 
Meadows, which lye along the Sides of Rivers, are 


in Summer Bloods conſiderably injured. If they are 


. 


flooded before Mowing, the Grafs is ſanded, and not 


fit for Cattle; yor if they ſhould be mowed when the 
flood comes down upon them, the Graſs is ſpoiled in 


a great meaſure, or perhaps carried off the Land, and 
the-Produce of 'the Ground and the Farmer's Labour 
and Expence all loſt together. er Sw At 


In England, the Legiſlature has provided, that 


upon Complaint made, that Rivers and Water- Courſes 


are choaked up and obſtructed, there ſhould iſſue out 
of. Chancery à Commiſſion of Sewers, to oblige the 
Proprietors of the Lands adjoining to clear and ſcour 


he Channels, by diſtributing their reſpe&ive Qyota's. 
Ty 7 = * Had 
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poſed to the Weſtern Ocean, from whence are raiſed. 
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Had 1 5 oviſion been made in Fg 
E en ce in the Power of one Man, by his Ne- 
glect or Obftinady;"'to defeat tha Induſtry af all — 
concern d, 1 ſtruct the publick Good. Where- 
$ at prefent elde e Attempte to clear and widen 
Ns nd noh made at che common Charge of 
the Parties intefeſted- The [Inability of ſotbe, the 
Paroreocts of others, and the Difference of their 
Tenures prevent the common Good <verpiont ſhifs 
for himſelf, and all ſuffer: 

If a Survey were taken of the Lands in this Kug 
dom, which are yeatly overflow'd; they would amount 
to ſeveral hundred thouſand Acres. Large Rivers 
ſpread, far and near over immenſe Tracts of Land 

and even the ſmalleſt in low and level Grounds, do 
conſiderable Miſchief; to enhance the Evil, tis our 
richeſt and fatteſt Soils which are the moſt expoſed in 
this Caſe, and conſequently moſt injur d. 
Tis to be hoped that the Legiſlature of this King- 
dom, may at ſome Pp Time take this Subject 
into Conſideration. In the mean while, we ſhall in- 
ſtruct our Reader how he may ſecure himſelf, inde- 
| hs ray Concurrenee of his Neighbours, and 
f by harry Nane which anend thee n. 
tions. | 


The Remedy is hee the Gu with abe dus pes 
ſcribed already, againſt the Encroachments of the Sea; 
loping Banks are the beſt Security againſt Inunda- 
tions of al! Kinds 3 and allowing ſomething ſor the 
different Weight of Water, Violence of Waves; the 
fame Method is required to confine a River, and to 
exclude: the Sea. However, as it id not every one 
who has ſufficient Skill to make ſuch Allowances 
exactly, we ſhall chooſe rather to repeat ſame Thing: 
in our former Paper, than to leave the Nader at 2 
Loſs, and expoſe him to the Danger of making his 
B ow ber r r 1 10 
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- Touvaid both -Extremes,. make your Trench fix 
Feet over, und fre Pert i -your: Rank at che Ihe 
ſtance of one Foot and a half from the Trench, four 
Feet high. Its longeſt; Slope towards the River of 
teu Feet, and that towards the Trench of ſix ;; and let 
the Top of the Bank be à Foot and a, half wide. A 
Bank of this Form and theſe Dimenſions will bear up 
againſt moſt Floods, few Rivers rifing higher than 
two or three Feet above their Level; hut ſhould any 
ſwell beyond it, make your Bank in the fame Form, 
but proportionably higher, always one Foot above 
the greateſt Flood. Ades Banks as well as thoſe 
againſt the Sea ſhould be ſown. with Graſs- Seeds, 
which is much + mg to ſoding, and what Sods 
you raiſe in breaki the Ground for the Trench 
may be uſefully di of in ang the inſide 
Breaſt of this Bank. 

The material Point ba edding Banks 8 a 
"River, is to make them at a proper Diſtance from 
: ths Channel. When a River is too much confined 
it ſwells oonſiderably upon 2 Flood, requires Banks 
of more Height and Strength, and often carries all 
before it ; whereas if you leave a Space between the 
Banks and River, the Waters ſpread, and ſeldom riſe 


two or three Feet above their Level. Fiſty, eighty, 


or an hundred Feet, and in ſome Caſes ſo many Yards, 
according to the Largeneſs of the River, muſt be 
left open for that Purpoſc. By theſe Means great 
Floods will have full Liberty to paſs, without bear- 
ing hard upon the Banks; whereas if they are pent 
—— — narrow Compaſs, they muſt ſwell to a 
grest He nu endanger the tearing and breaking 
"A the 

This is the . in the Iſle of Eh. where it is 
mon to ſee great Banks diſtant one or two hun- 
dred Tards on each ſide from the Channel of the Ri- 
ver, and when they are ſo made they are always fafe ; 
but where the Diſtance between the Banks is narrow, 
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there and there only the Banks are in Danger of be- 
ing broke down, and the Country overflowed. | 


The Space of Ground that is left between the 
Banks and the River, will be far from being loſt; in 


the dry Sea ſons of the Year, it will; afford good gra- 
ſing, and in the Part of it near the Banks you may 
plant Sallies, Oziers, or other Aquaticks, which, be- 


ſides the Profit ariſing from them, will be of uſe to 
| ſhelter the Banks from Storms and Floods; but be- 


ware of planting them upon the Banks, leſt the Winds 
ſpoil and tear them, by ſhaking the Trees and looſen- 


ig their Roots. 


In every Improvement the Expence ſhould be par- 


ticularly conſidered ; we ſhall therefore obſerve, that 


the Charge of making Banks in this Method is very 


ſmall. - In low Grounds the Soil is ſoft and dug with 


eaſe; the Work may be all done with the Spade and 


Shovel, without. Pickaxes, which muſt be uſed in 


upland Ground; and the Materials are on the Spot, 
and at your Hand. So that it is reaſqnable ta be- 
heve, that in a Country where Labour is ſo cheap, 
it will not coſt above eighteen Pence, or at moſt two 
Shillings a Perch to make theſe Banks, and in ſome 
Places perhaps much leſs. If this Eſtimation holds 
good, a Bank of a Quarter of a Mile long, which is 
eighty Perches in Length, will coſt but ſix or eight 
Pounds; and as the Ground incloſed by ſuch a Bank 
muſt contain a good many Acres, by laying out ſo 
ſmall a Sum, you may gain the very firſt Year double 


the Value in the Improvement of your Graſs and Safety 


of your Meadows; and in ſucceeding Years: much 
more, and be out of all Danger for the future of 
having your Lands overflowed and ſpoiled. Far- 
mers have frequently ſuſtained more Damage from 


the Hay deſtroyed in one Seaſon by Floods, than it 


would have coſt them to encloſe and bank their Mea- 
dows, and free them from all hazards, P.:. 
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HIS Paper is gned as à Supplement to 


choſe already publiſid on the manner of bank - 
ing in low Grounds, and contains more particular In- 
ſtructions on ſome Points, not ſufficiently explained 
before, and additional Directions on other Points of 
leſs Importance, which have not yet been mentioned, 
By theſe Means a good many Things, uſeful to be 
known, which coùld not find room in the former Eſ- 
ſays without breaking the Connexion, will be collect- 
ed into this; and we hope the Reader will, upon that 
Account, excuſe the want of Order, which naturally 
attends a Collection of this Kind. oO 
We think it neceſſary to begin by obſerving, that 
the Dimenſions of Banks in general cannot be aſ- 
certain d; thoſe we have aſſign'd are ſufficient in 
common Caſes, and for that Reaſon only have been 
made uſe of in our Directions. Both Tides and Floods 
riſe to different Heights above the level in different 
Places, and in different Circumſtances; and therefore 
"tis from Obſervations only, and thoſe made upon 
the Spot, that the true Dimenſions of particular Banks 
can be determined; we can only remind the Reader, 
that in this Caſe above all others, tis better erring 
on the ſafeſt Side, and incurring a little needleſs 
Expence, than run the Hazard of the whole Improve- 
A | 8 | #7 
We have directed him to raiſe his Banks a Foot 
above the higheſt Tide or Flood; and to dig his 
Trenches ſo large, as to ſupply Soil enough for the 
Banks, We ſhall add here, that in eſtimating theſe, 
he muſt take into his Account the extraordinary Ef- 


fects of Storms, and other Accidents, ſince it is 


certainly more prudent to guard, even at ſome Coſt, 
againſt an Evil that may never happen, than to ne- 
glect any one that may. 
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The * in this way is —— e . 
mer Paper, to leave à Space of a Foot and half, or 
two Feet, betweencthe Bank and the Trench or Duck: 
the Reaſon is, that when the Banks ate made cloſt 
upon the Edge of the Trench, the Sides of it are 
to crumble and fall down, from the Weight of 
Bank reſting upon them; and when they do, the 
Bank itſelf cames down along with them, and is not 
without much Difficulty and Expence repaired: 
Whereas by placing the Foot of the Bank at about 
two Feet Diſtance Fein the Edge of the Trench, you 
avoid theſe Inconveniencies; ſhould the Sides of the 
Trench fall in by any Accident, the Bank is how - 
ever out of Danger, or ſhould a Part of the Bank be 


injured any way, the Soil brought down on this va- 


cant Space is readily thrown on again. 
The proper Time for making Banks is the Spring, 


or very Beginning of Summer. You have little 


9 to — from Floods at that Seaſon of the 


Tear, and the Graſs· Seeds ſown upon the Banks will 


then thrĩive beſt and ſooneſt. We have directed the 
Reader how to prepare his Banks for Hay or Grafs- 
Seeds: we ſhall now add, that he ought to do this 


as he goes on, and dreſs and ſow his Slopes by De- ; 


ees; and as "ſoon as he finiſhes them. 
Beſides the Inundations from the Sea, and from 


Rivers, low Lands are often injured, and covered | 


with Waters, which fall upon them from | 
Grounds ; to get clear of them, take the following: 


Method. Draw Drains along the Edges of the up- 
per Ground, from End to End, to intercept the up- 


land Waters, which may be afterwards diſcharg*d\/by 


other Drains, carried on to the next River. The Earth 
thrown up out of theſe Drains will make a Bank to- 


wards the flat low Grounds, which muſt be high 
enough to conſine the Water i in the N and -w 

vent its overflowing.” © - 
By the Help of chefs Dire&ions;in every Situation, 
res _ Keep your low flat Ground free from all 
foreign 
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foreign-Water, und leave none to lye tn Goon 
— wt directly from ho Tee 050 — 
undd chat any Land is prejud —— ain 
char falls upon it 3 all Da from Water ariſes 
from that Which flows from other Ground: however, 
when theſe low Lands are ſecured from Floods and 
Waters, if at any Fime great Rains ſhould 
fall upon them, the Trenches made within ſide the 
Banks, according to our Directions, and thoſe which 
are always made to divide them into Purks, will 


drain off moſt of the ſuperfluous Water; or ſhould too 


much remain after all this, it may be diſcharged by 
a ſmall Sluice a Foot wide, placed in the loweſt Part 
of tho Ground near the River. © = 
Notwithſtanding the Inſtructions given in this and 
former Papers, to preſerve Land from Inundations, 
we are fully ſatisfied that all Inundations are not hurt- 


ful. It is certain that Floods enrich all Lands by the 
Sediment they leave behind them, and tis only when 
they lye too long and chill the Ground that they be- 
come injurious z *tis therefore as neceſſary ſometimes 
to admit them, as at other times to exclude them, 


and to put it in the Farmer's Power to do either, is 


the chief Aim of theſe Directions. For this Purpoſo 


"us firſt neceflary to ſhut them out, and when that is 
done, you may let them in and out at Pleaſure for 


the furure. To that end, fix one Sluice in that Part 


of the Bank where the River firſt comes on your Land, 


and another in that Part where the River leaves it. 
The firſt to let in, and the other to diſcharge the 


Water. 
When the Fear can thus command the Flood, 


and make it ſubſervient to his Profit, he has a con- 


ſtant Manure at hand, which will ſoon reward his 
Labour and Expence. However, he muſt manage it 


with Caution. The Winter is the only Seaſon for 


flooding low Lands; and the Beginning of a Flood 


the beſt Time. Tis then foul and muddy, and as it 


lines depoſites a rich Slime, which improves the 


pero Ground 
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Ground beyond any Manure whatever; when-that is 
done, the Water, will ſoon clear, and then is the Time 


to A it; if a Flood lyes long upon the Ground 
ill 


it will chill and ſpoil the Graff M but if it lyes two or 
three Days only, it will enrich the Soil without do- 
Before we conclude this Subject we ſhall take No- 
tice of a particular Caſe. which often happens, and 
therefore deſerves to have a few Words beſtowed: up- 
on it. Tis frequent that a Mill-race runs through 
low Grounds, and by lying higher than the Land on 
either Side, and flowing a-crofs the Fall of it, ob- 
ſtructs the Inland Waters which fall on the upper Side 
of the Land, and prevents their Paſſage to the lower, 
where they might be diſcharged. In this Caſe you 
may eaſily. get rid of the Water ſo kept in, if you 


make a Cut a-croſs the Mill-race, and fix a Trunk of 


Wood a Foot ſquare, well pitch'd in the Bottom of 
the Channel from Side to Side; the Inland Water 
will enter the Mouth of the Trunk on one Side, paſs 
thorough it under the Mill- race, and be diſcharged 
on the other Side of it, where the Land is ſuppoſed 
to lye lower; and by the ſame Method of conveying 


Water through a Wooden Pipe, under the Channel 


of a River lying in its way, many Parcels of Ground, 
otherwiſe irreclaimable, may be drained with eaſe. 
Having now finiſh'd our Directions for ſecuring 
all low Grounds from Water, and keeping them dry, 
in a manner the moſt effectual and leaſt expenſive, 
and liable to little or no Damage or Repairs z we 
ſhall, before we diſmiſs this Subject, take the Liberty 
of recommending this Improvement in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms to our Countrymen. There are many thou- 
fand Acres in this Kingdom, which on every Flood 
are covered with Water, and ſo injured as to be of 
lictle Uſe to the Owners, all which by the Method 
beforementioned, may with eaſe be converted into 
the richeſt Meadqws and Paſtures. This is more 


wanted, and more neceſſary to be done in Read: 
A __ 
s  . 
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chan in other Countries; for though vor Lands throw 
up much Graſs, and we have great Plenty of it in 
Summer; yet ſo it is, that for want of Fodder, the 
Cattle of the Poor periſh miſerably in the Winter and 
Spring; they truſt to, and depend on the Mildneſs 
of the Seaſons; but whenever Snows continue any 
Time upon the Ground, or when the Winter proves 
cold and wet, or the Spring cold and dry, all their 
Cattle ſtarve, and a great many are loſt, to the utter 
ruin of the poor People; as they have no Fodder of 
their own, no Money to purchaſe it if it could be 
had, and in many Places none to buy if they had 
Money, tis no wonder to ſee our poor Cottagers re- 
duced to Beggary by the Loſs of their Cows (the 
chief and almoſt only Support of their Families) who 
die for want of a little Fodder. This alone is an 
Evil which common Humanity ſhould engage us, if 
' poſſible, to remedy. But it extends much farther, and 
affects every Branch of our Huſbandry ; the Horſes 
that labour our Ground are in the Spring ſo weak 
and emaciated for want of proper Food, that they 
either are not able to work at all, whereby the Til- 
lage muſt be wholly neglected, or if they do, tis 
with ſo little Strength, that their Work is very mean- 
ly and ſlightly performed; beſides, moſt of them die 
in that poor Service. Add to this, that great Num- 
bers of black Cattle and Horſes are loft in Sloughs, 
Bogs and other dangerous Bottoms, by attempting in 
the Spring to get a little Graſs. 

This is the preſent miſerable Condition of moſt of 
our Country People, and muſt be fo till we lay hold 
of the eaſy Remedy preſcribed in theſe Papers. If 
the low. Lands, which are diſperſed throughout all 
Parts of the Kingdom, and amount at leaſt to an 
hundred thouſand Acres, were banked in and ſecured 
from Water, in the Manner before mentioned, they 


would in a ſhort Time all become rich Meadows, 
and not only ſupply ſufficient Fodder for all our Cows 


and Horſes the Year round, and keep them in good 
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with a — EN at fir; tad a Waben 
Charge afterwards; we have it in our Power, at a 
triſting Charge, to make a vaſt Addition to our low 
Meadows, and keep them in good order without any 
farther Trouble. 

We flatter ourſelves wich the Hopes of Kring. 
within the Space of eight or ten Tears, all our low 


Grounds reclaimed, and brought into the Form of 


fine Meadows, and planted round with Trees proper 
for the Soil, which would be an Ornament to the 
Country, and at the ſame time a great Benefit to the 
Owners; and we have the greater Reaſon to expect 
this Improvement, ſince it is in the Power of every 
one who has ſuch low Ground in his Poſſeſſion, to in- 


dlioſe and ſecure his own Land, though his Neighbours 


ſhould neglect theirs 3 and this at an inconfiderable 
Expence, perhaps not more than that of making com- 
mon Ditches of ſix Feet wide and five Feet deep in 
upland Ground. And whoever ſhall firſt begin to 
put this Method in Practice will not only receive an 
immediate Benefit by his Improvement, but will have 
an advanced Price for his Meadows, which are always 
of greater Value in Proportion, as they are ſcarce and 
in ſmall Quantity: * 


72 __—— * 


N- XIX. Tueſday, May 1otb, 1737. 


ANY. of our Readers will undoubredly be 
ſurprized, upon Peruſal of this Letter. Tis 

An cxtraordi inary Attempt to raiſe good Hops in Bogs; 

and eſpecially in that Kind which our ingenious Cor- 


reſpondent mentions ; but as there was a Time in 
# which 
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which the moſt common Things were new, it can be no 
Objection to this Method of Improvement, that it is 
a Novelcy. On the contrary, ſince it has ſucceeded 
with, the Author of this Letter, and the Uſefulneſs of 
it is thereby out of Queſtion, we haye Reaſon to 
hope it will be doubly, welcome to the ne as 2 
valuable and eee N 


manu, 8 15 10 
AMI believe your Invications to a general Cor- 
i As dence were more than mere Formality, 
I have Neuen to hope for your favourable Accep- 
« tance of the following Hints. They relate to a 
Subject of great Importance in this Kingdom, and 
are grounded not upon Conjectures, or or the Infor- 
mation of others, but on my own Experience. . 


It muſt be Matter of Concern to all, to ſee great 


Tracts of Land lye entirely uſeleſs in a Country, 
which has the utmoſt Reaſon to huſband all Ad- 
vantages with Care. Such are the many and ex- 
tenſive Bogs to be met with every where, which, 
except a poor coarſe Paſture on the better Kinds, 
afford no other Profit to the Owner, than what can 
be made by burning the Soil of them in Turf. x 
hope therefore it will be an Attempt agreeable to 
Gentlemen of your publick Spirit, to introduce a 
Culture of them, which at a ſmall Expence will 
turn to great Account, and to make thoſe unprofit- 
able Lands, without much Labour in reclaiming 
them, bear a good and valuable Crop. The Crop 
I mean is Hops; and the Bogs in which I. have 
* reared them with moſt Succeſs, the worſt and moſt 


_ * R „ a * «K B 


« uſeleſs of all others the red Bogs, The Profit | 


has for many Years fully anſwered my Expence, 
and what has turned to my Advantage will do ſo 
wich every body elſe in the ſame Mcthod 6 In- 
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+ Few are ſo far Strangers in "this Matitr 8 not 


c * to . that among the ſeveral Kinds of Bog, 
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the red are deſervedly eſtee med the worſt. Black- 
Bogs yield ſome Kind of Paſture of a finer or a 
coarſer Graſs, according to the Nature of the Bog. 


They are beſides more eaſily reclaimable, and if the 
upper Surface be ſkimmed off and the Sods burnt, 


they afford their own Manure a large Quantity of 


red heavy Aſhes ſtrongly impregnated with Salts; 
whereas the Red - bog has none of theſe good Qua- 
lities; it has a ſpongy, light, fungous, variegated 
Surface, bears no Graſs, and when you come to burn 
it yields but very little Aſhes, and even thoſe white, 
fleaky, light, and inſipid. This is ſo well known, 
that theſe Bogs are never charged with Rent, bur 


thrown into the Survey of Farms as unprofitable 


Lands. I have indeed reclaimed ſome of this Kind 
of Bog in a different Manner, and for other Pur- 
poſes than for Hops, and therefore cannot join in 
calling them unprofitable ; bur ſince they are gene- 
rally ſo eſteemed, and accordingly neglected, it will 
be of equal Service to my Country, to promote the 
2 of them under Hops, as if they were real- 
y ſo. 


As one Letter cannot contain all I have to ſay 
upon this Subject, you'll give me Leave, Gentle- 
men, to confine myſelf in this to the Manner of 


laying out the Ground, and to reſerve the Planting 


of the Hops for the Subject of a ſecond; Should 1 


crowd the Whole into the Compaſs of one Paper, 
my Directions could not be particular, as they muſt 
be in Eſſays of this Kind, to be uſeful to the Far- 
mer. There are in the Execution of any new Im- 

rovement many little Circumſtances which alle- 
_ the Labour and leſſen _ 2 and tho" 

ey may appear trifling upon Paper, they are how- 
ever of de I — in Praftice Theſe 


I ſhall take Leave to obſerve as I go on, being leſs 


concerned for Elegance and Neatneſs in a Perform- 
ance of this Kind than for the Eaſe and Adyantage 
at thoHutbapdmane:.- 1 os ton rn anon 
18 2900 | Round 
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Round the Spot intended for your Hop- yard 
dig a Trench ſeven or eight Feet wide to drain off 
the Water ; give it all the Depth the Fall of your 


Bog will bear, and if you cut it into the Gravel tis 


the better; make your Trenches ftrait and every 
«© where of an equal Breadth; to that End lay them 
out and mark them by the Line. The Score or Mark 
is made in Uplands with the Spade, but in Bogs a 
Hay- knife is much better, — One Man will cut 
« faſter with this Inftrument than five Men in the 
common Way. . . 
When that is done, take off the firſt or upper 
« Sods of your intended Trench with the Spade, but 
beware of cutting your Sods too large; they are 
then inconvenient for Carriage and increaſe the La- 
« bour of removing them. Make them of that Size 
that they may be eaſily turned up and thrown with 
« Pitchforks on a Wheel-barrow ; you may then at 
« a ſmall Expence convey them where they may be 
«uſeful. The proper Uſe of them is to fill the adja- 
cent Bog-holes, and level the uneven Places of your 
Bog. However, it will be neceflary to reſerve a 
few of them for facing your Ditch in the fame Way 
as you do upland Ditches. — OS Tk 


When the firſt Sod is pared off, proceed to dig 


your Trench with Slanes. The Soil thrown up will 


be as good Turf as any other and defray the Ex- 
« pence of Trenching; and this I defire may be un- 
« derftood as a general Direction, and applied where- 
ever a Trench or Hole of any Size is to be cut our 
in a Bog. By this Means the Charge of diging is 
made up to the Farmer in good Turf, and the La- 


« bour pays itſelf. | 


In cutting your Trench be careful to leave a Gun 
on each Side of your Plot: This is a Piece of Bog 
uncut, deſigned as a Paſſage in and out, with a 
Channel for the Water bored in it; it muſt be nine 
or ten Feet wide, and the arched Channel under it 
of ſufficient Height and Breadth to let the Water 
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through. In ſhort, a Guo is a natural Bridge, and 
muſt have the ſame Qualities, Strength in the Arch 
to afford afefe;Paſhge over, and Wideneſs equal 
to the Diſchargy of Water. Two Men with Spades 
or Shovels thruſting from each Side till their Tools 
« meet, will make ane in a little Time. 
©. There is another Circumſtance to be obſerved in 
the making of your Trench: At the loweſt Part of 
<. it where the Water is diſcharged,' leave a Bank of 
two Feet high uncut, to keep it to that Height in 
the whole ſurrounding Drain. By this Means you 
have a Reſervoir at for the Uſe of your Hop- 
yard; which, whenever a dry Summer happens, 
will require to be well watered z and beſides a ready 
and. cheap Manure from the Sludge or Mud which 
will lodge at the Bottom of your Trench when the 
Current is checked by this little Bank. Some in- 
deed may fear that the incloſed Ground may ſuffer 


Water about it; but this I am by long Experience 
ſatisfied is a groundleſs Apprehenſion. The flow- 
ing Water, with a fair Vent before it, has little late- 
ral Preſſure, but directs its Way where it has the 
freeſt Paſſage. I have made large Drains in a Bog 
and kept them full of Water within a Foot of the 
Brim, and found no Inconveniencies attending it. 

When your ſurrounding Trench is finiſhed at 
four Feet Diſtance from the inner Edge of it and 
exactly parallel, draw another inſide Trench of two 
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the former round the Ground and by the Line, 
then fill it up with proper Soil and plant Sallies in 
it, or any other Aquaticks fit for Poles. They 
will thrive here exceedingly, and with proper Care, 
in ſix Years Time be ready for the Uſe of the - 
« Yard. The Earth about them is kept moiſt by the 
© Bog about it, and their Roats preſerved from 
. © Froſts and Winds by the Diſtance of their Stand 


from the Edge of the main Drain; and therefore 
; | - 6 n0- 
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by this Method, and be kept too moiſt by the 


Feet wide and two Feet deep; let it be drawn like 


1223 22 © jiw 7; IA... y He we 


© nothing can prevent their Growth: To forward it 
l much a8 ble, two Cautions ſhould be uſed. 


FThe firſt to ſtrip off the Side- Shots when tender, to 


prevent their running out into" ſtrong Branches, 
<. which impair the Body of the Tree; the ſecond to 
« throw up the Mud out of your Trench upon their 
Roots, and that Way to ſupply them with freſh 
Nouriſiment. This mond be done when your 


© Sallies are two Years old; at that Time, and in the 


Heat of Summer, cut che little Bank which keeps 
up the Water in your Trench, and leave the Drain 
© entirely dry; the Mud at Bottom will grow ſtiff 
< and be eaſily thrown up, and your Trees manured 
at very little Clarks * am, _; 
by "er "3. 


"= 


Ny. XX. Tueſday, May 90 1737. 


; H Is Letter contains the Remainder 10 our in- 
genious Correſpondent's Directions for raifing 


Flops in Red Bogs, and will, we doubt not, be ac- 
ceptable to the Reader. | 


nns, | : | 
OU*'LL give me "Ties to od in my 
. Inſtructions on Bog-Hops without Intro- 
| duction or Apology, and to addreſs myſelf directly 
to the Farmer. 
When you have prepared avi incloſed your Bog 
ein the Manner deſcribed in my former Letter, at 
« fifteen or twenty Feet Diſtance from the Sally- 


* Trench ſtretch a Line parallel to any one Side of 


« your Incloſure. To this Line tie Rags or Feathers 
© nine Feet aſunder from each other; and when your 
Line is ſtretched upon the Ground, at every Mark 
or Feather drive a ſharp Stick into the Bog to deter- 
mine the Centre of your Hop-hills. Having fi- 
© niſhed your firſt Row, remove "Foun! Line to nine 

Vol. i TW. Feet 
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s Feet Dittance and mark out. a ſecond ; from that 


« proceed i . * ſo on untill you have 
< finiſhed" the 'v ole P Ground being thus 
e ſet out, and the Se of pont Hp Kits regularly 
8 diſpoſed at nine Feet Piſfance from wich); Other, 
© your firſt Work will be to dig a Hole ar every 
« Centre, three Feet wide. and three Feet deep; to 
© lay the upper Sods of it in the Hollows of your Bog 
and to make Turf of the remaining Soil. If you 
0 proceed in yqur Work that Summer, your Turf 
« muft be wheeled off immediately, ſpread and made 

upon other Ground, otherwiſe it would prevent the 


= « Paſſage of the Tumbrils which you have Occaſion 


for in your next Buſineſs. This is to fill your 


Holes with proper Earths or Compoſts in order 


to receive the Hop-fets, which are to be planted 
here, and afterwards managed in the fame Method 
as in other Places. Todo this, It is obvious that 
much Earth will be wanted in a Plantation of any 
conſiderable Size; and how to provide kimſelf 
with a ſufficient Quantity at a cheap Rate is of 
great Importance. to the Farmer. My Method i b 
as follows, In the Upland neareſt to the Bog, I 
take off the Swerd of a ſmall Plot with the Hoe or 
winged Plough : I burn it, and by thorough Plough- 
ing mix the Aſhes with the Mould. To theſe I add 
a little Lime, rotten Dung or rich Garden Mould, 
and throw the whole together into Heaps where it 
heats and rots, and in a little Time affords the 
ticheſt Compoſt and the beſt Soil for Hops. I have 
made artificial Earths in this Manner not only for 
the preſent Purpoſe, but in other, np rg 
© alſo, and found it, upon Trial, a great deal leſs ex- 
« penſive 'than it appears at the firſt View. The 
o Carriage of them to the Bog is the heavieſt Article 
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in the Expence, and this alſo is much alleviated by 
2 the Breadth. of the Alleys and the Method of plant- 


« ing the Hops in Holes. As the tough. Surface of 


c e Bog is no where de but in che very Spots 
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© where the Hops are planted, it affords a faſe Paſ. 
« ſage for your Cattle; apd as your Walks are fix 
Feet wide, the Hills bei 7 Jo but three Feet over and 
the Centres nine Feet di you may make uſe 
« of Cars and Tumbrils, a cheap and commedions 
. + Caridge..7 cc | 

own, 15 notwithſtanding theſ: . 
0 this Improvement is expenſive, but raiſing Hops 
in any Ground is ſo, and, Fam. ſure, greater in the 
« moſt favourable upland. Situation than in Bog. A 
©, yer little Arithmetick will ſhew that dixching and 
| ofing, which in Bog is no Expence, the Turf 
made at the ſame Time being equal to the Charge; 
that ploughing, harrowing, fallowing, and dig- 
ing, which in my Method are intirely ſaved, with 
* the additional Articles of dunging, hoeing, and par- 
« 10g the Alleys in Uplands, are more than an equi- 
« yalent for all the Labour and Expence attendant 
on Bog-hops ; and from fifteen Years Experience, 
I can venture to affirm, that the Produce from the 
© latter is as great in. Quantity, and in Quality 48 
good. Many Reaſons might be given why it 
6 ſhould be ſo ; ſome of them I beg Leave to lay be- 
< fore; your Readers. They may be neceſſary to re- 
£ move. the Prejudices which generally attend new 
Projects, and to make this Improvement as com- 
mon in this Kingdom, as I am ſure. it will be be- 
neficial whenever it becomes ſo. 
Were it peculiar to my Method 1 ſhould reckon 
it the firſt Advantage of it, that the Hills ſtand at 
nine Feet Diftance 3 but as this may be imitated in 
7 Uplands, 1 ſhall only fay in general, that nothing 
. 5-18 more prejudicial to Hops than cloſe planting. 
The Care taken in Uplands to hoe and pare the 
© Alleys ſufficiently ſhews that it is eſteemed a Diſad- 
: Ne ol have. ny. Quantity of Graſs. growing 


8 

among Hops: Red Bogs are by their Nature free 
from this Tnconvenience, and, at Jeaſt for many 
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"Years till the Surface is intirely altered, throw up 
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none or very little. How far” Planters are right in 
their Opinion that a Coat of Graſs impairs the Ac- 
* tion of the Sun upen the Fruit I ſhall not here exa- 
mine, but while that Opinion holds it will ever be 
a Reaſon in Favour of Red-bays, © 

Watering Hop Grounds in dry Seaſons, tho' from 


the great Expence attending it too frequently ne- 


glected, is certainly of great Benefit to the Crop. 
This may be done in Bogs with great Conveniency 
and little Charge. The furrounding Drain is a 
* conſtant Reſervoir where the Planter may be readily 
< ſupplied, and whoever underſtands the Culture and 
the Growth of Hops, will reckon this no ſmall 
Encouragement. OR 


is agreed among Hop. Planters that low 
Grounds have great Advantages, they are little ex- 


poſed to Droughts, and ſheltered by their Situa- 
tion from deſtructive Storms. Bogs enjoy thoſe in 
common with the reſt, beſides, as long Experience 
has informed me, ſome peculiar to themſelves. 
< They don't ſuffer ſo much as other Flats by the 
© Rains of a wet Seaſon or the 'Mildews of a dry one. 


Whether their Spungineſs affords a Paſſage to the 


Waters which lodge in other Grounds, and their 


© conſtant Moiſture prevents the bad Effects of too 


much Heat, I ſhall not now examine; but the Fact 
< 1tſelf is certain, they are free from the Inconveni- 
< encies above-mentioned, and, what is more re- 
markable, from thoſe Swarms of Inſects which too 
« often infeft our upland Hops. 8 

I muſt add that in this Kind of Planting, the top 


Roots have Liberty to ſhoot as far as Nature de- 
< ſigned they ſhould : They have three Feet of the 


richeſt Soil to go thro? before they run into the 
Bog, and even there, when once it is well drained, 
< they'll meet with better Juices than in a cold ſtiff 


Clay or a ſharp ſour Gravel, which are the common 


upland Bottoms. 
20 
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I ſball conclude by ,obviating; 4 Poubr which 
might perhaps occur to ſome of your Readers; 
« Poles; will ſtand in theſe Bogs as firm as in upland 


« oether, and confined by the tough ftriogy'Subſtance 
of the Bog, will ſufficiently ſupport: them, and they 
need be ſunk no deeper than Improvers direct in 
other Hop-Yards, . _ 1195 2. bal 

Lou may obſerve, . Gentlemen, that I have en- 
« paged no farther in Hop Huſbandry: than to ex- 
« plain what was peculiar to my Method. The in- 
« genious Treatiſe publiſhed on that Subject, under 
your on Inſpection, will inform the Reader in the 
general Management of them; and to that I muſt 
« refer him till you are pleaſed to reſume a Subject 
< which deſerves your ſecond Thoughts as well as 
any other. When you do, I ſhall beg Leave to 
throw in my Mite, and ſend you ſome Obſervations 
] have made upon the uſual Culture of them. 

Babe | | Jam, &Cc, A. 


We cannot diſmiſs the Reader without obſerving to 
him, that it were to be wiſhed many Gentlemen 
would employ their leiſure Hours in the Country, in 


the Way of our ingenious Correſpondent in making 


Experiments and attempting new Improvements. 


That in which he has ſucceeded was certainly as 
unpromiſing as any other, and affords Encourage - 


ment to explore more of thoſe untrodden Paths which 
we find lead to private Profit and to publick Wealth. 
Black- Bogs promiſe better than the red, and ſince 


theſe turn to ſo good Account, why ſhould we not 


try the other? Or if we are unwilling to run Ha- 
zards, let us at leaſt improve where we may do it 


with more Safety. We do not want good Land to 


employ our Induſtry upon, and if ſo much can be 


— * 


from the beſt? | 3 
„ N 


made out of the worſt, what may not be expected 
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7 E haye thrown together in one View what is 
VV mat material. to be gbſerved in making 
Roads, in Compliance wich the Requeſt of ſeveral 
Gentlemen who have applied to us for our Directions 
on that Subject, and we chooſe to publiſn them at this 
Time, becauſe it is the proper Seaſon for carrying on 
Works of that Kind. . „ N 
Gravels make the moſt commodious and eaſy Roads 
for Travellers and Carriages, and are greatly prefer- 
able to Cauſeways and Pavements, which are at beſt 
very inconvenient, and when broken up, as they are 
apt to be, vexatipus and dangerous to all who uſe 
them. F555 | 
Our great Roads, made in Purſuance of the Turn- 
pike Acts, are all gravelled, and as every Body 
knows the fineſt Roads in Europe. Thoſe more di- 
ſtant from the Metropolis, and the bye and croſs 
Roads which now require our Care and Attention, 
ſhould be made in the ſame Manner; what this is, 
is at preſent pretty well underſtood in thoſe Parts 
where the Turnpikes have taken place, and to make 
the fame Method univerſal is the D:fign of this Paper. 
The moſt neceſſary Directions are as follow, . 
The great Art in this Affair is ta make the Roads 
cloſe and firm, with an eaſy Fall from the Centre to 
the Sides. Water, which is of great Detriment to 
Roads, cannot lodge upon them when they are thrown 
into that Shape, much leſs ſoak in and enter them ; 
and if the Surface be cloſe and the Foundation firm, 
Carriages will not break them: Gravel anſwers all 
thoſe Purpaſes ; it binds. into a ſtrong cloſe Surface, 
by its groſſer Parts affords a good Foundation, and 
may with Eaſe be formed into a proper Shape. *Tis 
therefore our own Fault if we want good Roads, ſince 
we find Gravel in all Parts of the Kingdom. at a con- 


* 
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But to be more particular. 3 

II you are to fepair an eid Road, Wibfe you begin 
your Work examine well the natural Bottom of it, if 
you find it. hard} and firm, you have rigthing morg 
to do than to take off all the looſe Mould and Rub- 
bilh that lyes on the Surface, and throw it entirely 
off the Road ; and if there 1 ities in the Bot- 
tom to take them away, and then lay your Gravel to 
a ſufficient Depth and Breadth ; but if the Bottom be 
ſoft, loughy, or ſuch as will eafily break up, you 
muſt befides put a Layer of Stones in alf fach Places, 
to make a good Foundation before you bring on 
your Gravel; where Stones are plenty they will do 
well every where under the Gravel; but however 
ſcarce they may be, you muſt at leaſt get as many 
of them as will cover all the ſoft hollow Bottoms. 

Theſe ſoft yielding Bottoms excepted, you may 
ſave yourſelf the Expence of Stones where your Gra- 
vel is very good, but lay it thick enough: Good Gra- 
vel will always make good Roads; without it, tis 
exceeding difficult; and unleſs you can procute a ſmall 
Quantity, at leaſt, for the outward Coat, perhaps im- 
practicable; but when you have any, tho? but little, 
you may ſucceed tolerably thus; make a Layer of 


Stones for your Foundation, cover this with the indif- 


ferent Gravel you have at Hand, for Gravel of ſome 
Kind or- other is always to be had in this Country, 
and reſerve your good Gravel for the Surface. In- 
different Gravel is that which-contains too great a Mix- 
ture of Clay, Sand, or Mould ; and whenever you 


141 


meet with ſuch, you muſt procure a Covering of bet- 
ter, tho it were but an Inch, at any Labour or at any 
%% —S. OT 

In laying Gravel on the Road, it is more adviſable 
to lay it on at two feveral Times than all at once, if 
any Hollows ſhould appear after the firft Coat, they 
will be eaſily filled up by the ſecond, and both will e. 
ment well together. The Gravel ſhould be ſpread im- 
mediately after it is laid down, and all large Stones 
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Sun and Air may have more Liberty to keep them 


raked to the Bottom; ſmallet Stones or Pebbles you 
muſt rake from the Edges towards the Middle, where 
they will make that Part of the Road hard and firm 
which 18 moſt made Ute of z alh of them, but eſpeci- 
ally the largeſt, ſhould be buried in the Gravel, and 
none left on or near the Surface bigger than an Egg. 


In forming the Road raiſe; the Gravel higher in the 


Middle, and give a due Fall or Slope to each 
Side ; if the Fall be too little, Water will not readily 
fall off, and if it be too great, it will be uneaſy and 
dangerous to the Rider. An Inch Fall to a Foot 
Slope is generally ſufficient, and by that Rule, if the 
Gravel ſpreads twelve Feet wide, and conſequently ſix 
Feet on either Side, the Middle muſt be raiſed ſix 


Inches higher than the Edges: This has been thought 


too much by ſome, but there is in Reality more Rea- 
ſon to Fear it is too little, conſidering that the Mid- 
dle of the Road is moſt uſed, and is every Day worn 


down and brought nearer to the Level of the Edges. 


It has been hinted already, but very well worth in- 
fiſting on, that when you repair old Roads you ſhould 
not by any Means make Uſe of the ſoft mouldring 
Stuff you meet with on the Surface of it, for as that 
is made up of the Dung of Cattle, Leaves of Trees, 
Jooſe Sand and Clay, which are always fermenting, it 
will ſpew up the Gravel when mixed with it, and ſpoil 
the Road in wet Weather. 8 5 

Large Turnpike Roads require a conſiderable 
Depth of Gravel to anſwer the conſtant Wear of 
them; but other Roads, which are at preſent princi- 
pally under our Conſideration, may be made good 


with Gravel from eight to twelve Inches deep in the 


Middle, and from four to eight in the Edges. 

The Breadth of Roads cannot be otherwiſe deter- 
mined than by the Uſe made of them; if they are 
near the Metropolis or large Towns, and are much 


uſed they ought to be thirty or twenty four Feet wide 


at leaſt, and the wider they are the better, that the 


dry; 


dey for che ſame Reaſon no Road Thould be leſs than 
twenty Feet wide between Gripe and Gripe; eſpeci- 
ally where there àre Trees or . the 
Sides of the Road which ſpoil them wich their Lea ves, 
and keep them always wet. We find that the — 
vel'd Parts of moſt of our Turnpike Roads are from 
fourteen to twenty four: Feet wide, with a graſs Verge 
between the Gravel and the Ditehes from four to ſix 
Feet wide. But with Reſpect to bye or croſs Roads, 
and thoſe diſtant from the Metropolis, we apprehend, 
that gravelling the Middle from eight to twelve Feet 
wide will generally be ſufficient, leaving a Graſs Verge 
of four to ſix Feet wide on each Side between the Gra- 
vel and the Ditch. The Gravel and Graſs Parts toge- 
ther will make the whole Road ſufficiently wide, and 
the latter will ſerve beſt in Summer to ride upon. 
Finding that what we have to ſay on this Subject 
vill exceed the ordinary Bounds of our Paper, we 
ſhall poſtpone the Remainder to the next- Oppor- 
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II is obſerved that it is eaſier and leſs expenſive to 
make a new Road through freſh-Ground than to 
repair an old one; in the latter, you muſt remove a 
great deal of foul Stuff that lyes upon it, fill up Hol- 
lows, lower what is too high, and in many Places 
make a ſtone Foundation before you lay on your Gra- 
vel; but in making Roads thorough new Ground 
you avoid moſt of this Trouble. There are two ſe- 
veral Ways of making them; the firſt is this, make 
large Ditches on each Side of the Road, and except- 
ing the firſt Spit of Earth, which muſt be carefully kept 
off, lay the Soil you take out of the Ditches on the 
Middle of the Road as wide as you intend to lay your 
Gravel, raiſing it higher in the Middle than the 
Edges; then rake it and lay it even, and let it hd 
POWs» © | or 
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for ſome Months fill it becomes hard, without letting 
any Horſes or Catriages' go on it, "and when it is 
well ſettled and dry, lay your Gravel on it; this Me- 
thod has been found 15 anſwer very well, without 
uſing any Stones except in hollow Bottoms. The ſe- 
cond Way, which fucceeds very well, where the Bot- 
tom is good and gravelly is this; dig the Ground in 
the Middle of the Road five or-fix Inches deep, and 
as wide as you intend to gravel it; throw away all 
the Soil you dig up and level it at the Bottom; then 


fill this hollow Space with good Gravel, and raiſe it 


three or four Inches in the Middle, and one Inch at 
the Edges higher than the Grafs on each Side; by 
this Means the Gravel will be kept in by the Ground 
on both Sides and make a laſting Road. The laſt 
Method has been practiſed with Succeſs, - and where 
the Bottom is firm and ſound, is the readieſt and 
cheapeſt Method. Where the Gravel is near at Hand, 

and laid but eight Feet wide, the Charge cannot well 


exceed one or two Shillings for each Perch. 


If Hollows ſhould appear in the Road ' ſoon after 
making, tis obvious that it is better they ſhould 


be filled with Gravel the very firſt Seafon ; for a 


ſmall Hollow at firſt will, by the working and daſhing 


of the Water, become a great Hole in a little Time. 


Tho? we have hitherto only mentioned Gravels, be- 
cauſe they are the beſt Materials for making laſt ing 
Roads, the coarſer Kinds eſpecially, which abound in 


| ſmall Stones or Pebbles, we would not be underſtood 


% if we condemned the Uſe of all other. Rotten 
and Slate Stones will break with Eaſe, crum- 

ble DE and bind well, and make very ſerviceable Roads. 
*Tis of great Conſequence that the Ditches on the 
Sides of the Road ſhould be large enough to receive 
all the Rain-Water that falls upon it, and that there 
be proper Paſſages cut and often cleared, to let it run 
off; as alſo, where little Brooks or Currents croſs the 
Road, or the Fall of the Ground requires it, that 
Sewers or Arches ſhould be made to convey the Water 
under Ground, Roads 
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Where your Rook « are naturall) 2 * LES 
gravelly binding Bottoms you may M them fo, and 
improve them at a trifling Expence ; tis only ſloping 

a0 ſinking them gradually towards the Sides _ 
enough to carry off all the Rain Water. 

| Thele are the beſt Directions we have been able to 
collect, and which we have thrown together merely to 
comply with the Requeſt of ſeveral n; the 
Subject is ſomething out of our Way and did not fall 
immediately within our Obſervation; but we ſhall be 

pleaſed to bo ve ſtepped aſide a Dale, if any Good 
al ariſe from it. This Country is naturally wet, and 
our Roads conſequently bad, and therefore ſome Care 
ſhould be taken to free us from that Inconvenience 
on the other Hand, we have Abundance of the beſt 

Materials to mend our Roads, and therefore lefs Pains 
will do the Buſineſs. 

The Romans did not think it below the Dignity of 
the Common · wealth to attend to the Conveniencies a- 
rifing from good Roads. That great and wiſe Feo- 
pls carried on, at an immenſe Expence, Roads whoſe 
Remains are to this Day the Admiration of the Curi- 
ous, from the Centre of the Empire to many of the re- 
moter Provinces. The readier March of their Ar- 
mies was, perhaps, their firſt Motive, but the ealicr 
Intercourſe of the ſeveral Parts of that great 
was another, which they had too much Prudence and 

too much Humanity to overlook. *Tis in the Eye of 
Reaſon, the nobler and the better Motive and er 
cient $ without the other to work upon. rect TY 
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Of late Years the Wiſdom of the Nation has, in 
ſome Degree, imitated the Romans in this Particular, 
our great Roads being provided for by Parliament, 
and the conſiderable Charge attending them prudently 
and equitably defrayd by an eaſy Tax upon the Tra- 
veller. But however a great deal is yet undone, and 
notwithſtanding the Proviſion made by Law, our leſs- 
er Roads are ſtill in a bad State from the Obſtinac 
and Perverſeneſs of ſome, the Inability and Unſkil. 
fulneſs. of others, and the Indolence-of all which in 
different Ways, equally defeat the good Intentions. of 
the Legiſlature... - .. 

In other Countries there are 7 1 Officers with 
great Powers, appointed to inſpect the Roads, and 
force thoſe who are refractory to aſſiſt in the Repair 
of them. This is perhaps not perfectly conſiſtent with 
the Freedom of our Conſtitution, and therefore ſome 
other Method ſhould be thought of attended with the 
ſame Advantages, and not liable to the ſame Excep- 
tions. The Attendance of Gentlemen of Fortune on 
the fix Day's Labour is an expedient of this Kind, 
which fold. certainly produce the deſired Effect, 
without the Appearance of Compulſion, and in a 
Way leaſt grievous to the People. To encourage 
Gentlemen to take this Trouble, the many Advan- 
tages ariſing from good Roads to the Country in ge- 
neral, and their Tenants in particular, are certainly 
ſufficient Motives ; eaſy Intercourſe and cheap Carri- 
age are conſiderable Benefits which every generous 
Mind would be pleag'd to beſtow upon his Neigh- 
bours. However it may not be 1mproper to remind 
them of an Advantage which they may think more 

immediately their own, 
+ The Pleaſures of the Country depend greatly upon 7 
agreeable Outlets. Without them a Gentleman: is 
confin'd to his Houſe as to a Priſon, or muſt wade. 
to his next Neighbour's through a Sea of Dirt and 
Mire.. Many ſumptuous Palaces, and fine Gardens 


in tha Kingdom are like the enchanted Caſtles in Ro- 
mances, 


N 
: 
|; 
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mances, out of which there is no Iſſue, without a 
Spirit of Knight Errantry to encounter perilous Ad- 
ventures. To ſpeak ferioufly, tis a whimfical Incon- 


ſilteney to lay out conſiderable Sums in” beautiful Im- 


provements, and grudg an arrant Trifle to make 
the Approaches to them pleafant. Were there no 
ſuch Thing as publick Spirit, this fingle Reaſon ſhould 
engage Gentlemen's Attendance within a Mile or two 
of their ſeveral Seats; and would every one begin 
from his own as from a Centre, and improve the 
Roads all round him to that Diſtance, the Whole 
Kingdom would be parcell'd out among them, and 
in few Years they would all meet. 

Gentlemen have been ſo long uſed to purſue a per- 
nicious Way to Intereſt and Power, and the common 
People ſo accuſtom'd to be courted by deſtructive 
Compliances, that perhaps it may be of little Weight 
to propoſe new Methods of gaining an Influence in 
the Country. However we cannot help concluding 
on this Subject by obſerving that, whenever it ſhall 
be tried, that Intereſt will prove 'moſt laſting, and 
with a little Conſtancy, moſt conſiderable alſo which 


is built upon better Foundations. He who beſtows 


his Pains, and where need is, ſome Portion of his 


Fortune to procure the Eaſe or Advantage of his 


Neighbours, will in the End meet with ſuitable Re- 
turns, advance his Power in Proportion to his pub- 
lick Spirit, and create Dependencies as extenſive as his 
Uſefulneſs. qe 2 a 
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No. XXIII. Tueſday, June 7th, 1737. 
TAN of our Correſpondents have applied 

for the Soci E 's Directions in making C- 

der, which is become of late Years a Buſineſs of ſoine 
Importance, ſince the Conſumption of that agreeable 
Liquor is conſiderably encreaſed already, and every 
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1 epmplianee wick theit Requeſt, what we. have 
been able to collect upon that Subject from the Ex- 


perience of others carefully confidered, or from the 


Analogy of Cyder with other, vinous Liquors, ſhall 


in this and ſome following Papers be laid before the 


Reader to inftrüct the Ignorant, and to invite the Ski]- 


ful to communicate their Obſervations, if any Thing 


of Moment ſhould occur to them which has eſcaped 


our. Notice. | TI BI, of, _»© TS” a 5.) 
his Seaſon of the Year is not fit for planting Or- 


| chards, and therefote Directions on that Head would 
be ill. timed and out of Place. Tis indeed 2 lead- 
ing Branch in the Buſineſs before us, and an Improve- 


ment very neceſſary in this Kingdom, where notwith- 
ſtanding many large Plantations lately made, our 
Conſumption is ſtill greatly ſuperior to our Stock, 
and Cyder a conſiderable Article in our Importations. 
But it is at the fame time a Branch of Buſineſs that 
may wait, and wherein our Inſtructions would be uſe- 
Jeſs to the Reader for ſeveral Months to come; we 
Mall therefore in theſe Papers addreſs our ſelves to 
ſuch as have Orchards ready planted, direct them how 
to chooſe and mix their Fruits, and draw from them 
the moſt inbe der. 
*Fis a hard Matter to preſeribe to the Palate, and 
ſet Rules to Taſte; and therefore the endleſs Variety 
of different Flavours to be found in different Kinds of 
Cyder may be juſtly reckon'd an Advantage ; every 
Apple has its peculiar Reliſh, and affords a diſtinct 
Juice, ſtrictly and properly its own, tho' included in 
the common Name of Cyder; which therefore under 
one general Appellation contains ſomething for every 
Palate, and leaves Room for the Wantonneſs of Taſte 
and Fancy. There is however in this as in V 
other Liquor, a leading Tafte, which prevails amongſt 
thoſe who are accounted Judges, and thereby be- 
comes the Standard of its Value; this in Cyder is a 


ſtrong, rough, vinous Taſte, which is now the reign- 
ing one, and will probably hold the preference; for 


however 
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however arbitrary the Deciſions of the Palate, there 
are other Qualities, of 2 more fixed and ſettled: Nature 
which always go together with this Flayour, and give 
that Kind of Cyder a great Advantage of all others; 
it keeps well, and improves by Age; it is wholeſom 
as well as pleaſant, and has Strength and Spirits to 
ſupply the Place of other vinous Liquors. . In its 
highelt Degree of Perfection this Cyder is not inferior 
to the Juice of Grapes, and ſeems to be beſtowed b 
Nature upon theſe Northern Countries as a full 
quivalent; and if we may believe the Wonders that 
are told of the Stire Cyder, we have little Reaſon to 


complain of our Portion. Tis true the Stire is con- 


fined to a narrow Compaſs, and the Apple it is made 
2 ſomething of 1 5 RO in every Soil, be- 
ſides its native one. But perhaps upon repeated 
Trials this Antipathy to T e might be 
conquered, and a Soil found out as kindly to it as 
its own; or if this ſhould not ſucceed, tis however 
likely that this Cyder is not ſingle of its Kind, but 
that among the vaſt Variety of Apples, and the end- 
les Combinations of them in different Mixtures, 
ſomething. may be found. equal to it, and perhaps 
ſuperior. CW 
Tis obſerved that the Kernels of grafted Apples 
produce new Species, equally different from the 
Graft and Stock, though partaking ſomething of them 
both. Hence the Gardiner may every Year create 
new Kinds, till by ſome lucky Hit he lights on the 
Flavour he would chooſe ; or ſhould he fail in that 
Way, the Mixture of different Juices, in different Pro- 
3 affords him 2 Method of Mund, 1 
requently and prudently repeated, can har il 0 
the deſired Sabel 1 wie „ 
There are now in the Southern Parts of Treland 


2 ſufficient Number of large Orchards. planted with 


Cyder Fruit, to make Experiments: of this Kind prac- 
ticable ; and the lace Improvement of our Cyders in 
hate Farm Aborda Ges Kaconrapmenge Ho ogy; tar 
n 2 a 
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ie ible but they ſhould 


worth, if it were of the beſt Kind; ſome, in Exgland 
ſells upon the Spot for eight, or ten Pound a Hog. 
ſhead, which, at the Rate of ten Fanden to an 
Mn MTS + v7 „ 5 | 
Acre, affords the Owner a Return which very few 
Crops can equal; and this Profit in the End may be 
the Reward of every Perſon who will turn his 


Thoughts that way, 


= r 


x 4% 4 £ 


perimeats of this Nature, it may be uſeful in the Re- 
mainder of this Paper to give them a general Notion 


To direct thok who are willing to engage in Ex- | 


a 


of what may be expected from the ſeveral Kinds of 


- — 


needleſs, and indeed impoſſible, ſince the Peculiari- 
ties of every Kind of Apple cannot be enumerated; 


Fruit; particular Inſtructions on this Head would be 


but the chief and leading Characters, common to ſe- 


in this Buſineſs. 


veral Kinds, every Man ſhould know who engages 


Summer Fruit or ſweet Apples afford a weak, pert, 


windy Juice, agreeable. enough to the Palate from its 
Ls 


nefs and Tartneſs, but in a great Degree un- 
wholeſom. It has no body, and therefore will not 
keep, and ſcarcely deſerves the Name of Cyder. 
The Permain, Red-ſtreak, Nonpareil and Golden 
Pippin, yield a palatable Liquor, which with ſome- 
thing too much Sweetneſs, has however a delicate, 
high, racy Taſte, and keeps tolerably well. This 
Cyder is in great Eſteem with thoſe whoſe Palates are 
not ſeaſoned by the frequent Uſe of the rougher 
Kinds; but Criticks do not admit it among the bet - 
ter Sorts, and place it only. immediately above, the 
Summer Cyder, Tis however probable that it is. 
capable of Improvement, and when thoroughly wel 
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made: may obtain attiong, ics. kindred Liquors the 
fame Rank,” which among Wines is aſſ igned to Ca- 
20% and the other richer Kinds. 

Wildings and hafſh. winter Apples may be ranged 
in a third Claſs; their juice is ſtrong, generous, and 44 
vinous, and aftords the feveral Kinds of Cyders which "hi 
are known by tlie Name of the Rough Cydets, 1 
Among thoſe ſome retain the Flavour of the Apple, 
and betray, to a nice Judge, the Fruit from which 
they were extracted, while others are entirely vincus, 
and leave a neat, ſpirituous, and lively Taſte upon the 
| Palate. Hence ariſeth a conſiderable Difference in 
rough Cyders, which in effect conſt itutes two diffe- 
rent Kinds, both good indeed, bot not in the ſame 
Degree, the Taſte of Fruit upon the Liquor being 
always reckoned a Defect, and that the moſt perfect 
Flavour, which is moſt neat and diſengaged from ay 
Peculiarities whatever, 

To attain this ſhould be the Aim of all thoſe mls 
deal in Cyder, and the harſheſt, rougheſt Kinds of 
Apples afford the beſt 1 ak of Succeſs, Their 
Juices require indeed to be kept a long Time before 
they part with their wild, raw, and grating Taſte, | 
but when mellowed thoroughly by Age, they make 
ample Compenfation, and become the "nearelt and the 
fneſt Cyders. Of this Kind, the Cackagee, Burling- 
ton-Crab, Kendrick, and Royal- Wilding are the. beſt 
Fruits hitherto known in Ireland; and *tis from them, 
either ſingle or mix'd together, that the greateſt Im- 
provements in our Cyders muſt at preſent be expected. 

A few Years hence we ſhall be able tra add to theſe. 
the Stire, Foxwhelp, Woodcock, Whitfoot, and 

Underleaf, lately propagated here from England, and 

in great Reputation there. In the mean Time 'tis, 
upon the former that Gentlemen ſhould employ their 
Induftry, and make their firſt Experiments. What 
Aſſiſtance we can give them in determining the De. 
grees of Ripeneſs, Sweating, and Fermentation requi- 
fre, of in explaining the beſt Methods of prefling, 
Vor. I. , H curing, 
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euring; ens ang e N they ſhall mig 
in the following Papers 
This we ſhall eonclude by „ Gabttionlof great l 
ment to thoſe Who are Wiege Ar- what May 4 
Gone by Mixtures. „ nt Of Batt 
Lis uſual in this Caſe to mix the Apples before 
Aer but the Mixture of the Juices drawn ſingly 
from every Kiod is certainly more adviſable. The 
peculiar Qualities: of every Apple are this Way more 
certainly. diſtinguiſned, the Proportions. more juſtly 
aſcertained, the Defects of any Compoſition more 
readily diſcovered and corrected, and the whole Work 
carried on min er ende ang more 7 
JR * 


ä 


: JF 


at 


— m4 


No, XXIV. be June 14, 2737. 


IS of great Importance in making Cyder that 

2 2 the Fruit be thoroughly ripe. The Juices of 
raw Apples retain their harſn ſour Taſte in ſpite of all 
Endeavours, and never acquire that racy, mellow 
Flavour which the Sun only can beſtow. Sweating 
together in a heap will, indeed, give them an artifi. 
_ cial Ripeneſs, but this is no Equivalent to that which 
they receive from Nature, which admits of ſome Aſ- 
 fiſtance from the Induſtry of Man, but can never be 

letely imitated by Art. This is true, in a lower 
Degree alſo of the Mixtures of ripe and unripe Fruit, 
Which never afford good Cyder ; the latter ſpoil. the 
Former, and communicate their green raw Tate to 
me whole Maſs. 

It ſhould be therefore the firſt Care of rer one; 
 concern'd-i in making Cyder, to let his Apples hang 
upon the Tree till they arrive to their Maturity. For 

this no certain Time can be aſſign'd ; it varies; with 
the Nature of the Fruit, or the Circumſtance of. the _ 
Seaſon; different Apples have different Times,of ri- f1 
- peining; and the — We to the Weather, 0 
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change their Times conſiderably from one Lear to 
another; but Signs there are ſufficient ro direct the 
Gerdener. The Brownneſs of the Kernels, their rat- 
kling in the Apple, the fragrant Smell of the Fruit it- 
ſelf, and its falling in calm Weatherzbvare certain In- 
dications, which in- all Kinds. may be depended on. 
Tis however an uſefub Caution in this as in every other 
Caſe, to err on the right Side. and to let the Apples 
hang too long rather than too ſhort a Time. Summer 
Fruit, indeed, will ſuffer by this Method, grow pul- 
py, dry, and mealy, and afford little or no Juice; 
but as the Summer Cyder is a liquor ſoarce worth 
making, this is an Exception which hardly deſerves 
our Notice. In every other Caſe the Rule is good, 
and in the beſt Fruits moſt. The harſher Kinds can 
hardly hang too long, and daily mend upon the Tree; 
their Juices mellow, throw off their crude and watery 
Parts, and conſequently as they grow leſs in Quan- 
tity improve proportionably in Quality. Tis {even 
probable, that the Neceſſity of ſweating Winter Fruits 
might be removed, hy leaving them upon the Trees 
"ſomewhat longer than is requiſite to ripen them; no 
Reaſon hitherto appearing to think, that this Fermen- 
tation by ſweating ſerves any other Uſe than to in- 
creaſe the Degree of Maturity, which the Fruit had 
acquir'd upon the Tree. Tis, indeed, poſſible that 
it may anſwer farther Purpoſes, and diſpoſe the Fruit 
to an eaſier Emiſſion of its Juices. And = our Rea- 
ſonings upon Nature frequently loſe their Way, where 
„ere ene does —— — tis from Trials 
only that we can form a Judgment to be thoroughly 
depended on. Recourſe muſt therefore be had to ac- 
- curate Experiments, which in this Caſe are eaſy, and 
will eertainly quit Coſt ; for which ever Way the 
Queſtion be - determin'd, Something muſt be found 
very well worth the knowing. Should Sweating an- 
ſwer ſome Purpoſe not to be attain d upon the Tree, 
it will, when once diſcover'd, aſcertain the Nature, 
the Uſe, and the Degree of Sweating: or ſhould no- 
Sn H 2 thing 
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10 ESS AT Tae 
thing of this Kind appear, ir will correct a Practire, 
which, if & dots n Good, muſt bertainly do Miſchief; 
fince it is evident to common Senſe; that if Maturity 
be all that's waming, it is mete perfectly and more 
naturally F +37 ormote 
When your Apples are fit for pulling, tis eſſential 
to chooſe dry Weather for that Purpoſe. Water is 
a bad Ingredient in all vinous Liquors, and ſhould 
with a peculiar Nicety be guarded from your Fruit. 
That which adheres to it after Ram or Dew, or 
even the ſmaller Quantity of Moiſture, whieh it might 
contract by falling or lying upon Graſs, is ſufficient 
to impoveriſn your Cyder in a ſenſible Degree. Ga- 
ther your Fruic therefore in the drieft Day, and in 
the drieſt Part of it, when the Dew is thoroughly 
exhaled, and, if feaſible, at a moderate Expence, ga- 
ther it by the Hand. This Method is, perhaps; im- 
practicable in Plantations of great Extent,” anct where 


the Trees are very tall; but wherever it can be uſed, 


it is of great Advantage, and certainly quits Coſt. 
Fou then can chooſe your Apples, and leave thoſe 
upon the Tree which are not of à ſufficient Ripeneſs; 
vou ſave your Fruit from Bruiſes, and your Prees 
from the Damage they frequently receive; by violent 
unſkilfol ſhaking.” 2% 07 19 20 en If nos 

Where this Method cannot be obſerv'd, -ſtrew- the 
Ground under the Trees with Straw of ſufficient 
"Thickneſs to ſave the Apples in their Fall, and cover 
this again with Blankets; then with an eaſy Motien 
ſhalkce the Boughs ſucceſſively, removing, at every 
ſhaking, the Apples _— fallen, that they be 
not wounded' by the next. By thefe Means all your 


— 


Apples are kept dry, and for the moſt Part free from 


| in. this Method, ſeparate the Fruits according to their 
© Ripenefs ; for if you proceed regularly from Bough 


! 

8 1 - Bruiſes. With a little additional Care you may alſo, 
| 
; 


8 to Bough,” and give each a gentle Swing; the ripeft 
oo will fall firſt, and the unripe remain upon the Tree 
Wo till more violent Motion brings them dewn. Some 


curious 


e ee n Jy N in this 
Method, and carried the, Fro thus gathered directly 
to the grinding Mills, without any previous Sweat- 
ing! The Cyder it, afforded, as far as we have been 
informed, was ſome of the beſt they ever taſted ; and 
when a greater Number of Experiments ſhall be 
made, we doubt not but the Soccers will evidently 
prove what we have only hinted before, that N 
ing is unneceſſary when the Fruit is ripe. | 
However, as tis the ſafer Way to. look upon 7 
as ſtill a Queſtion to be hereafter more leiſurely con- 
lidered, and that, beſides, Sweating; is there at leaſt 
of undeniable Advantages, where the Fruit is not full 
ripe, we ſhall add ſome Directions on that Head, 
chat while this Practice is continued it may be ſo in 
the beſt Way. . Ge 
The material Points to be obſerv'd, are. theſe, That 
the Fruits be ſeparated according to their different 
Degrees of Ripeneſs, and that your Floor be as dry 
as it is poſſible. In the firſt, the more Nice icety is us d 


the better, and the more che Fruit in every Hes 18 
alike in its Maturity, the ſooner the Sweating will be 


over, and the leſs Damage will acerue to the beſt and 
ripeſt Apples in the Heap. However, if Care be 
taken that none be put together very ripe and very 
green the Injury will not be great; but if this ſhoald 
be neglected, as it is frequently the Caſe, either your 
ripe Apples will grow rotten, or your green Fruit he 
ſtill unripe, and in one or other of thoſe Ways your 
_ Cyder conſiderably ſpoil'd. Boarded Floors will an- 
ſwer the ſecond Caution beſt. They are the drieſt, 

and cherefore preferable to any other. However, 
Earthen Floors cover'd ſome Inches deep with 
Wheaten, rye, or oaten Straw, will do tolerably well; 

but to heap them up in your Orchard, or any where elle 
on Graſs, or on an uncover'd Floor, where Rains and 
Dew haye free Acceſs to them, is the ready Way to 
mk ke your Cyder weak and e and "Oe? 


- beſides muſty and ill taſtedſ. 
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Were re perſuaded that Sweating is 0 

reabiBenbfit; no Mhadidadviſcehe Gardener to — 2 
Store Room nean his Qrchdrdgipvers his: Mill and 
Preſs which: ſhould occupy then lawer Floor, where 
his Apples might be laid to ſweat, and thence con- 
vey'd into his Mills by a proper and convenient 


Trunk. As it is We ſhall only Tay, that thoſe who will 


proceed in the gld.Methorl, and have large Quanti- 
ties of Fruit, muſt be provided in this Manner be- 
fore they can any tolerable Succeſs. The 
Time of Sweating cannot be determin'd by any other 
Rule than by the Ripeneſs of the Fruit. Different 
Kinds require different Lengths of Time, from eight 
or ten Days to fix! Weeks. In general, the harſher. 
the Apple, the more Time it wants; Particulars Ex- 
perience muſt determine. 

Were it the Gardener's only „Rußweſg be ker the 
mall valuable Cyder, ban ſmall the Qvantity, 
ve might end theſe Inſtructions here; but as it is to 
him of great Importance to make the moſt of tha 
Portion of his Fruit which will not ee deſk; 
we: ſhall add afew, Directions to that Purpoſe; | » 

Windlalls, as they are generally call/d, bruis'd Ap-. 
ples, and choſe which remain untipe upon the Free, 
ſhouſd not be mix d with your choice Fruit; without 
this Caution tis. in vain to expect good Cyder, you 
may have large Quantities Fer but always pro- 
portionably bad. This Fruit, however, need nat be 
thrown away; chat Part of it alone excepted where 
the Bruiſe appears black and mouldy, a ſmall Quan- 
tity of which. will communicate a nauſeous and of- 
fenſive Taſte to the whole Maſs. The reſt will make 
inferior Kinds of Cyder; and provided you take 
Care that your Windfalls do not lye too long upon 
the Ground, and don't expect a keeping Cyder frem 
bruis'd Apples, they will anſwer. tolerably well. To 
prevent Miſtakes it may be neceflary to add here; 
that. our Objections againſt Sweating are abſolutely 

confin'd to the choiceſt 42 Fruits. Windfalls, _ 
4 ql: . 2 W. | 4 a 


DUBLIN SOCIETY. 103 
all Apples that are not perfectly ripe, do undoubted- 


ly require it: Being depriv'd of the natural Maturity, 

they want an —— Ripeneſs, and muſt borrow 
that from Art re can no * 6 receive in a 
better . 8-369 5 04 S129 4 311 ſti e 8 1 
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8 2 H AT we often make very. bad Cyder in FI 
Country out of our choiceſt Fruits, is in a 


great Meaſure owing to the Neglect of thoſe Direc- 
tions which made up the Bulk ef our laſt Paper. 


Moſt of thoſe who have large Orchards, and univer- 
ſally all thoſe who make a Trade of buying ſuch, 
gather their Fruit unripe, and mix their Apples of 


every Kind together, without the leaſt Regard to their 
different Degrees of Maturity. They throw ripe 
and unripe, bruifd Apples and Windfalls in a Heap, 
and: let them take their Chance in an open Orchard, 
expos'd to Rain and Dew, or at beſt on a damp earth- 
en Floor, where they leave; them, not til they are 
fit to grind, but fo long only | as ſuits their own. Con- 
veniency. In this Way tis in vain to expect 


good 
Cydery it will be harſh, raw, and diſagreeable, a 


crude, Mixture of undigeſted Juices, and notwith- 
ſtanding. the little Help it may receive from white 
Syrups, or any other corrective, bad, and unpleaſant 
after all. This is an Error in the firſt Concoction, 
which no enſuing Care can mend, and therefore we 
muſt inſiſt upon it, that without a juſt Regard to the 
Inſtructions in our laſt, all the Pains that can be taken 
afterwards are plainly thrown away: 

We ſhall therefore proceed in this and the follow- 

ing Paper upon Suppoſition, that Gentlemen have 
— as much of their Fruit as the Seaſon would 
allow them in its higheſt Degree of Maturity ; that 


they have ſorted their Apples, at leaſt the moſi va- 


| Toy Kinds, particularly the Stire, Underleaf, Fox - 
4+ whelp, 
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.whelp,. —_ Golden Pippin which hitherto have not 
been found tor anſwer well in Mixzurus; that tlieir 
unripe Fruit has lain to heat upon dty Floors, guard- 
ed from all Damps by a good Roof over Hrad, 
Clean, ſweet; Siravy underneath, and a convenient In- 
ter val between them and the Walls on either Hang; 


that it there has. ripened, which -the Summer at 


will generally do in ten Days, Auumn Apples in a 
Fortnight ; bt firſt Winter Apples in a Month; and 
the latter harſber Kinds in fix Werks or thereabouts; 
and laſtly, that their brojs'd Fruit, and that which. is 
any Ways red roten, is ſeparated from the reſt to be 


put ſingle in the Mill. Vill chis is done, tis in vain 


to hope Succeſs; but that great Buſineſs 1 the reſt 
is eaſy, and asifollows; - | 

Apples that have lain any Timé in Heaps are ge 
rerally cover d\/ with a clammy Sweat, wipe this off; 
it is a watery Juice, and impoveriſhes your Cyder. 


When thoroughly dried, reduce your Apples to a 
Pom ice, by pounding or by gtinding them. The 
Method of pounding in a Trough is too well known 


to require Deſcription; it is a tedious and expenſive 


Way, usid only by ſuch as have ſmall Orchards ; 
and even thoſe, if they are curious, will ſoon change 


it for a better. It performs its Work unequally, and 


with Waſte 3 much of the Liquor is dafh*d out of the 
Treugh, and when ſome Apples are ten to a — 


others are hardly broken. 


Srinding is performed by two bernd Engines. 1 
The firſt reſembles a Tanner's Mill, and conſiſts of 
a circular Trough to contain the Apples, Within 


which a large gal Stone moves round upon its Edge, 


to grind them. The ſecond grinds the Apples be- 
tween two Cylinders or Tumblers, both armuo for 


that Purpoſe, with broad iron T ecth or wooden Cops, 
which by their Preſſure againſt one another, as the 


Tumblers Turn, drag down the Apples, and ſqueeze 


thete to a Pomice. In this Machine the Apples are 


2 2 ch in a Hopper, ever che N — trom whence 


ett they 


2. a aus 3 


f 
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they fallby heir own Weight, and eohtimtally fupply the 


Mill. Meſcriptions in writing are neverhcturate, and 
EEE 
particular Accouiit bÞtheſe Machines! they mny be 
ſcen in twenty Places and the Do TN Rv fie 
has Models of chem both, which they Have brdered 
to be ſheun to every one that calls for them. The 
Curious may at the fame? Time inſpett à third Ma- 
chine chat works with two Pair of Cylinders at once, 
the upper Pair to break, and the lower Pair to grind 
the Fruit, and thereby in half an Hour acquite a Juſt- 
er Notion” of the ſeveral Cyder- Mills in Uſe,” than 
we could convey to N ed = möſt elaborate De- 
ſcription. Os 219590] 

Our proper Buſineſs; if we had ſufficient ae 
tion, would be to determine which of theſe Machines 
has the Advantage of the reſt; but for Want of Trials 
we can hitherto give only our Conjeftarkey'i The Cy- 
linder Mill certainly works moſt equally, and if any 
Purpoſe can be ſerved by it, may be ſet to grind ei- 
ther coarſer or finer as you pleaſe. This isundoubted, 
that to make Experiments, without which there can 
be no Improvement, it ĩs greatly ſuperior to the other. 


By fetting the Cylinders: at different Diſtances} you 
may grind. your Fruit of: different: Fineneſs, and if 
there be, as moſt probably there is, a Degree of Fine. 
neſs where it yields moſt or beſt, this E ingine will diſ- 
cover it. However, as the other Mill makes more 


Difpatch and grinds the Kernels which meliorate the 


Flavour of your Cyder, we ſhan't 1 to ”m the 


Preference to either.. [1 


When the Apples are d me carry ons FR ; 


rely to the Prets, others with more Reaſon, empty 


them out of the Trough or Receiver wherein they falt 
from the Mill into Tubs, or large, wide, ſhallow- 
Vats: This Work is done with moſt Eaſe by broad 
wooden Shovels; theſe alſo ſerve to turn your Pomiee 
in the Vats five or ſix Times a Day, to prevent anx 


Teen The whole is intended to give the Po- 
4 : mice 
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mice a Dy Colour, which heightens that of your Cy. 


der after wards; and brings it th a ne Line Amber. 
This Buſineſs is over in two Days. SWI 5 


From theſe Vats your Pomice/ Jon dire as. the 
Preſſes. Of theſe there are ſeveral Kinds, but all re- 


ducible to the twWo mechanic Powers by which they 
act, the Lever and the Screw. The Lever preſſetk 


3 by a heavy Weight ſuſpended at the End of 
The Screw. Mill conſiſts of a wooden Screw and 


Nut, generally of Elm wrought by three or four Men 
forcing it round with Levers, in the Nature of a Cap- 


ſtane. It acts upon the Pomice by ſqueezing it be- 


_ tween two Planks, in the lowermoſt of which there is 


a Gutter to carry off the Liquor, till it has yielded all 


its Juice. In both - theſe, chat it may not flip from 


the Preſſure, the Pomice, or, as it is then called, the 


Cheeſe, is confined in Hair. Bags holding each of them 


from two to three Buſhels, or as much as the Mill can 


ind at once, and heaped over one another till the 
Teſs is full. The larger Preſſes will hold from eight 
to fiſteen Bags, which yield according to the Large- 
neſs. of the Cheeſe, from one hundred to two hun- 


dred Gallons. © Ot theſe Bags, to perform the Work 
neatly, tis neceſſary to have two Sets, for they clog 


and fur in preſſing, and become unfit for Uſe till they 
are waſned and dried; and while this is doing, either 


che Preſs muſt ſtand or another Set be ready to em- 


ploy ati 


Inſtead of - Hair-Bags woe 4 long Straw lala u un · 


der the Pomice, the Ends of which they turn up over 
it, covering them again with freſh” Straw, and that 


with another Layer of Pomice, till they fill the Preſs, 
Any of thoſe Ways will do, but thoſe who are de- 


— neatly, generally —— 


Tis ufual to diſpoſe of all the Linus preſſed out of 
the Cheeſes, the ſame Way, and without Diſtinction; but 
if the Analogy. holds between Cyder and other v yas 

Liquors, this: muſt be a conſiderable Miſtake, * 
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is a great Difference betyeen the firſt Vieldings of the 
Grape andthe: Juices they afford on: farther: Preſſing, 


and * to the Advantage of therfermer? imd if 


the ſame be true of Cyiar we loſe our richeſt choiceſt 
Kinds, by an imprudent Mixture of the while tage- 


ther. The Triall is eaſy, and we beg leave to recom- 
mend it to our Readers. To make the Experiment 


a5 full and accurate as poſſible, it would be 


Proper 
to divide the Juices ariſing from the ſame Kind of Ap- 
ples into three diſtinct Parts; That which comes; from 
the Apples without preſſing, that which runs off firſt 


from the Preſs, and that which is forced out laſt, 


working and tunning them aſunder. The Reaſon of 
this Diviſion is taken from the Nature of the Fruit, 


which, being more watery: than Grapes, may proba- 
bly yield a weaker Juice at firſt, and the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt only towards the Middle of the Operation. 
However, the laſt Juices muſt certainly be loaded 
with Dregs, and therefore the leaſt — of the 
three. Some Gentlemen, rnore curious than ordinary 
in the Management of Cyder, have given us the Hint 
of this threefold Diviſion, aſſuring us from their on 


Experience, that the firſt and laſt Yicldings- of the- 


Fruit are vaſtly inferior to the reſt. However, as 
they are contradicted by ſome others. who, as it is 
in Wine, affirm the firſt Juices to be | beſt, we pro- 


e it only as a Query to be reſolved by farther 


rials, and we hope our Readers will make it their 
Bulingſa in the 9 — Cyder Seaſon, to try this 
and the many other Experiments which we have re- 
cammended to their Obſervation. The Reſult of them 


— — fas. with Impatience, and 5 
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7 HEN the Buſineſs of prelling is once ny 
and the Liquor ſtrained throughia;Haic Sieve, 
hebe ca Dregs from it, which ia u rae- 
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tice every Way adviſable, you muſtdeave it for ſome 
Time to! itfelf,' till it Hast gane through a heceſſary 
Fermentation o anů depoſited its groſſer Lees. To 
this Purpoſe ſome diſpoſe of it immediately in Hogſ- 

heads, others in large Tubs or Vats, and the moſt 
curious in a Veſſel intended for that very Uſe, fixed 
upon à Stand or Stilling, provided with a Tap at Bot- 
tom, and containing five, ten, ot twenty Hogſheads. 
In thefe the hea vier Lees ſubſide,” and the lighter form 
4 Cruſt at Top, which, by its ſinking afterwards, 
gives you timely Notice that the Ferment is gone off 
and your — * fit for racking. This, therefore, 
ſnould be cloſely watched, and upon the firſt Appear- 


ance of its falling, the Cyder, which is then become 


tolerably fine, drawn off the groſſer Lees and tunned 
into the Hogſheads. The uſual Time taken up in this 
primary Fermentation, is from thirty ſix to eight and 


forty Hours, more or leſs, according to the Weather. 


Some affirm that they have had good Cyder by tun- 
ing it directly from the Preſs, without any other Cau- 
tion than leaving room for the Liquor to ferment with- 
in the Hogſhead, where it remained from firſt to laſt; 
but this Method is liable to many Hazards, and fuc- 
ceſsful, where it has been ſo, only in favourable Sea- 
ſons. The groſs Lees are apt to riſe on every conſi- 
cſerable Change of Weather, and when they do," ſet 
the Cyder on the Fret, which ſhould it do no worſe, 
certainly robs it of its Spirit, and when over, leaves 
it flat and vapid. Beſides,” tis agreed from repeated 
Trials, that Sourneſs in all fermented Liquors be- 
gins ever at the Lees, and therefore the more of them 
you leave among your Cyder the more readily it will 


t 1 


5 


turn eager. - 


Soppeling therefore that the Cyder has fermented 


in ſome of the Veſſels above mentioned, it remains. to 
tun and keep it. To this Purpoſe nothing is more 
material than the Choice of proper Veſſels; Cyder, 
of all Liquors, being apt to take the Taſte or Tang 
of the Caſks moſt readiſy. New Veſſels, * 
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Woobdd is ever ſo well ſeaſoned, |: generally give a diſ- 
agreeable Reliſh to.all-Liquors, | and will do ſo eſpeci- 


ally to Cyder, without proper Care before-hand,-Fre- 
quent ſcalding with hot Water; into which" ſome 


Handfuls of Salt haveſirſt been thtoyn, or with Wa- 


ter in which ſome of your Pomice has been boiled, 
fumigating with Brimſtone, and waſhing. after all wien 
Cyder are the uſual Remed ies againſt this Evil, and ſel- 
dom fail of removing it effectually. Of old Caſks, Beer 
Veſſels are the worſt; they evermore ſpoil Cyder, as 

in Return, Cyder-Cafks infallibly ſpoil Beer. — 
and Brandy Cafks do well, and all Wine-Veſſels to- 
jerably; and provided the Tartar, adhering to their 
Sides, be carefully ſcraped off, and they well ſealded, 
there is no Danger in the Uſe of them. In ſcalding 
them tis a Circumſtance worth knowing, that boil- 
ing a Parcel of dry Wormwood in your Water, and 


taking a Bruſh of the ſame Plant to rub and ſcour the 


Sides, corrects the Acid of the Tartar, and is there- 
fore of Advantage. It is alſo worth obſerving, that 
thoſe who adviſe fumigating with Brimſtone confident- 
ly. affirm that the Cyder is ſtronger and keeps better 
where the Veſſels have been ſo prepared, and upon 
that Account they tun immediately after the Operation 


and before the Smoke evaporates. To enable, there- 


fore, every one who pleaſeth to examine by fair Trials 
how, far this is true in Fact, we here add the neateſt 
Method of Performance. Melt a Penny- worth of 
Brimſtone, and dip, a large Piece of new; Cloth or 
of Canvas in it till the Brimſtone is all imbibed, and 
the: Cloth or Canvas looks like a Piece of Searcloth, 
then roll it cloſe, tie it, and with a Wire ſuſpend. it 
at the Bung, three Parts in four within the Veſſel; 
light it, and let it burn till it is ready to fall into the 
Caſk, then remove it and tun without Delay. 


Me come now to a Point of great Impottance and 


hitherto of as great Uncertainty, which has raiſed a- 
-mobg the Curious a Controverſy of long Standing, and 
rot likely to come ſpeedily to a Deciſion -yithout-a 
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Courſe b Experiments. Some Virewoſ tell 
you that conxinued Fermentation und repented Rack- 
ing certainly ſpoil your Cyder ; others as confidently 
fay, that without them ye never will ha ve good. Some 
rack once, ſorne twice, others whenever the IL 

frets. Some look upon the Lees as the Food and 
Nouriſhment of Cyder ; others as/a Cauſe at Hand, 
upon every Change of Weather,” to ſet it on the Fret, 
and turn it ſour. Every Man has a Syſtem of his 
on, and a:peculiar Practice conſequent thereon; and 
ſo great is the Variety of Methods, that nothing cer- 


rain can be drawn from them but this one general Con- 


cluſion; that we are ſtil} at gueſs Work, and muſt be 
obliged to future Trials for any Rules that can be tho- 
roughly depended on. Our Buſineſs, therefore, is to 
ſet the ſeveral Ways in Uſe before the Reader, and 
recommend accurate Experiments to be made on each. 

One Method is, to leave the Cyder in the Vats, 


mentioned in the Beginning of this Paper, ſome Days 


longer than is there adviſed, and till it fines in a great 
Meaſure, then to tun into Hogſheads, where it re- 
mains without any farther racking. Thoſe who re- 
commend this Practice ſay their Cyder is the ſtronger 
and mellower; and thoſe who object to it reply, 
that lying on the groſſer Lees, which cannot all be 
fallen in the Vats, it muſt be apt to fret, turn foul, 
and in unſettled Weather eager. 

*Fis-a ſecond and more common Method a \ For: 
night after tunning, to rack into other Hogſheads ; 


there the Cyder undergoes a ſecond gentle Fermenta- 


tion, and while it laſts the Bung muſt be left open; 
afterwards, when the Ferment leſſens, covered only 
with a wet Cloth or Tyle, and when it is quite over, 
ſtoped down cloſe with well tempered Clay, kept 
- moiſt to prevent its cracking, Oy ae e Bay 
"Salt ſtrewed over it. 

To this ſecond Racking others add a chind in Are 
or April, when the Lees have thoroughly ſubſided. 
. ee is followed by à little Temeon o 
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for 2 chiefly objefted to hy ſome who think 
every -burcful that nes. Griftly. ne- 
ceſſary . 8 7 8 10h 109 Hocit Iain 
Others, on the contrary, particularly -thoſe.in De- 
vonbire, where they make the ſtrongeſt) Cyders, who 
look upon thorough Fermentation as the great Secret 
to have their Cyder fine, light, and free — Dregs, 
not only approve that Method, ba en —_— _ 
ther, and as follow; 6 
At firſt tunning they * not 81 their Hogſh 
to the Bung, but leave an empty Space to receive a 
Pailful of freſh Cyder from the Preſs. This renews 
or encreaſeth Fermentation, and ſets the whole on 
working with ſome Violence. The Froth which riſeth 
at the Bung they are careful to ſkim off, and the 
Waſte of Liquor thus occaſioned they conſtantly ſup- 
ply with unfermented Cyder. By theſe Means the 
os is kept upon the Fret for a conſiderable Time; 
and 'tis not uncommon. in this Way to have — 
working for a Fortnight. A Month after this 
tion, and the ſtoping of the Veſſels, the Cyder maſt 
be racked, and generally fpeaking, in two Months 
more a ſecond Time. And if it frets, which however 
Tine: happens in this. Method, a hand ant a FO. 
Among theſe ſeveral Methods to make a proper 
Choice, they ſhould all be tried together with the 
ſame Fruit, and of equal Ripeneſs; the Cyders kept 
to the ſame Age and their different Qualities obſerved. 
Ia any other Way you receive no Information, and 
the Want of Accuracy and Exactneſs makes the Ex- 
periment fruitleſs and inſignificant. Every one will 
tell you of his Method, that it affords good Cyder; 
but this general Expreſſion gives no determinate Idea, 
autl fotwards Knowledge very little. Would Gentle- 
men be at the Trouble to keep Notes, and enter all 
the Differences obſervable in the ſame Cyders under 
ſeveral Managements, we might know in a little Time 
b e Methed gave che ſtrongeſt, which: 3 
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the roughelt, mglloweſt, or lighteſt een 
accordingly; every one as hir; MTaſte ora Imtereſt will 
lead him, that Which would anſwer beſt. Bot ?till 
ſomething of this Kind be:dgne; vic can — 
very flow ;abd:ingonfderable Improvements; 

In the mean Time, the fc Points: emer peri 
ence already has determined, we ſhall here lay —— 
the Reader. Namely, That weak Cyder cannot bear 
above one of two: Rackings without too great a Loſs of 

Spirits. That. ſtrong Cyder, made of harſh W. inter 
Apples, will ſtand ſevera]l Rackings, and thereby grow 
the mellower, and ſooner fit for drinking. That the 
more you ferment the Liquor the rougher it will grow. 


That F ermentation is no other Way ſo well promoted 


as by putting into your Hogſhead from Time to 
Time ſome of the Liquor freſh drawn from the Preſs. 
And laſtly, that if you would have a rich, racy, pa- 
latable Cyder, a little inclining to the Grants you muſt 
after your Liquor grows fine prevent as much as 

ſſible any farther Fermentation. And if the Liquor 
thould be foul, e ee eee to fine it, by * 
pitating the flying Lee. 

Before we leave this Head, it is to be 99 . that 
all Mixtures, whether of one Cyder with another, or 
of Cyders with white Syrups, Treacle, or other Gore 
rectives, which are neceſſary when the Cyders are ill 


made and too harſh, are bett timed when you are 


racking. The Fermentation, which always follows 
Racking, incorporates the ſeveral Ingredients, and 
makes one Liquor of the whole. Thoſe who uſe Sy- 


rups will be glad to know that the Quantity thrown 


into a Hogſhead is from one Quart to ſix, accafdiog 
to the Harſhneſs of the Cyder. | 


At what Age Cyder is fit for drinking cannot Abe. ; 


exactly ſettled. Summer Cyder is at its beſt in ſix. 
Months or ſomething leſs. Autumn Cyder in about 

a Lear. The rougher Winter Kinds will require 
HT longer Time; two Tears at leaſt, and; ſome 
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Wdether Cyder is improved by Bottling is a Que- 
ſtion the Palate mulfireſolve; Generally eating 
beſt led but of the: Caſk!” However, where your 
Veſſels are not very tight, or the Conſumption flow, 
tis requiſite to bottle it; for if Air finds' Paſſage into 
your Caſk, or the Head of the Liquor" falls; it will 
certainly turn ſourzti! oO o en YT 5 11 S205 
Ts poſſible ui unsteril Orchmſtances may 
have e ſcaped our Notice in the Courſe of theſe Diree- 
tions. If any 
dered; we ſhall readily reſume the Subject. 


At pre- 


ſent we ſhall take leave of it, and of the Reader for 


ſome Time. The DuBLIiN So IE TYis now ad- 
joutned as uſual, and till they meet again theſe 


Weekly Eſſays cannot be carried on- The firſt Tue 


day in Oflober is appointed for their Meeting, and 


they hope it will be an agreeable Promiſe to their 
Readers, that r n then e 7 5 theſe 


e 15 4 
Ne XXVII. 22 Oaue: 140 1737. | 


| 77 HE N the Society took Leave of the Reader 


Plies: on the firſt 7 ueſday in October; but as their 


Meeting was poſt-poned, by the Abſence of many 
Members, their Obſervations have neceſſarily been 
delayed. This Apology for the inconſiderable Tranſ- 
greſſion of one Week might have been omitted, had 


not the Impatience of the Town called upon us to give 
ſome: Account of a ſeeming Negligence, and to aſ- 
ſure the Publick that the Society has loſt nothing of 


that Zeal and Spirit, which gave Riſe to my and all 


their other Undertakings. 


On the contrary. they have now Reaſon to proceed 7 


with more Chearfulneſs and Vigour. Their Endea- 
vours have been ſo well received, and the Proſpect 
of Succeſs i is become ſo promiſing, that the Diffidence 

Vor. I. I and 


fuch there be that deſerves to be conſi· 


in Zune laſt, they promiſed to reſume their 
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if and Serbe which conſtantly e 2 jming 
10 and diſcourage all new Attempts, are changed 
ſent into Alacrity, and a rational well grounded = 
of being mel to their Co 
WO have obſetved with particular Pleature, that 
the Papers Which. relate. to the he Culture of Flax and 
Flax Seed have been, in a At uiſhing Manner, well 
received; and tho* Prejudices hold out ſtill in ſome 
Places againſt Reaſon 0 A e that with the 
greater Number their Directions are favourably conſi- 
dered, and bid fair for univerſal Approbation. 
As the Linen Manufacture is and muſt be the 
1 main Support of Trade, and the chief Inlet of Riches 
1 into this Kingdom, it muſt give them a lively Satiſ- 
| faction to be more uſeful there than in any other Point. 
Improvements in any Branch of Buſineſs will indeed 
adorn the Kingdom, but this maintains it. Whatever 
affects that affects our very Vitals; and to correct 
an Error there, or introduce an advantageous Practice, 
is therefore eminently beneficial. 
Upon this Account the Society will always 1 beſtow 
| upon it more than ordinary; Attention, give In- 
| ſtructions on that Head the Preference they deſerve. , 
WW. Our ſeveral Miſtakes have been obſerved upon in 
14 | ſome former Papers, and ſet in Opp fition with the 
. 1 


© ro ann Yoni 


more rational and frugal Methods of our Rivals in 
the Linen Manufacture, as far as it was neceſſary to 
direct the Farmer; but where his Buſineſs ends, an- 
other, and a more tonfiderable one, begins, in which 
our Errors are probably as numerons, and as n 
cious in their Conſequences. 

That we hitherto have been obli ged to other Mar: 
kets for our Seed, and wrought up half ripe Flax into 
it our Cloths, is chargeable upon the wrong Notions of 
it Flax-Huſbandry entertained among us; but it muſt be 
— | | owing to farther Miſmanagement and other Cauſes, 
1 that all foreign Dealers underſel us, tho* Land and 
Labour are confiderably cheaper here than in molt 


{i 1 — The DIRrence is too great * be 
— 1 aid 
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8 Fopon the Purchaſe of Huf Seed at a dear 
Res —Other Reaſons truſt unhappily concur with that 
A800 would other wiſe be abundantly 
lower Rents and lower Wa ages. | 
What choſe are is indeed a diſagreeable Inquiry ; 
but iris a neceffary one. Remedies cannot be applied 
lucceſßfully till the Diſeaſe is known. And though the 
Cute may even afterwards be difficult, tis however 
the firſt Step towards it to find out the latent Cauſes 
of the Evil © 

In the Caſe before us tł ey are numerous, and {Gin 
of them not eafily removed. We muſt learn that 
valuable Secret of parting with ſome preſent Profits 
in hopes of conſiderable Returns, and buy Riches in 
1 before we can ſucceed, © 

o ſpeak plain, Tis not poſſible our Manufacturers 

Neel ll hes: while their Cloth, befides the Price 

of the Materials, and the Value of their Labour, is 
loaded with the Rent of all their little Holdings. 
This however is notoriouſly the Caſe in thoſe” Pro- 
vinces where the Linen Trade bas taken Root. The 
Gentleman's uſua] Expedient to enhance the Value of 
his Land, is to ſet in ſmall Parcels to the Manufac- 
turer, who pays perhaps a double Rent, and cer- 
tainly has only half a Crop. The reſt he muſt find 
ſomewhere, and charges it upon his Linens, which, 


* ”% S 
Ii 


by this deſtructive Management, come deareſt to 


the Market from one of the cheapeſt Countries i in NY 
Europe. 


The Remedy is obvious: Setting Lav! to none 
but Huſbandmen, and Tenements only to Manufac- 
turers, as it is the plaineſt Dictate of common Senſe, 
and the Practice of every Nation under Heaven but 
our own, would undoubtedly remove the Evil, with 


a trifling Loſs indeed to the Landlords for the pre- 


ſent, but with immediate Advantage to the King- 
dom, and to uten conſiderable Profit 1 in Re- N 
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and Neatneſs in the Performance of it, or to beſtow 


ſufficient Time upon it, who attends it only in the 
ſecond Place. And accordingly the Aukwardneſs of 


one of theſe half-bred Farmers at the Plough, the Har. 
row, or the Spade, is eaſily obſervable, and might 
afford abundant Room for Raillery, were it not that 


it affects the Commonweal too ſeriouſly, and too ſe- 
verely to be ludicroufly treated; nor indeed can it be 
otherwiſe. Arts leſs difficult than Huſbandry require 
unwearied Practice, and where the Hand only is 
concern'd, it is obſtinate and conſtant Exerciſe alone 


that can make it perfectly obedient to the Artiſt, - 


Hence the landed Manufacturer ſuffers in a double 


Senſe. He is not only a bad Farmer, and in his 
Crop a conſiderable Loſer from his Want of Time 


and Skill, but he is leſs handy alſo at his Loom, 


and works even there at a Diſadvantage. The 


Readineſs and the Neatneſs of the Execution depend 
ſo much in every Art upon daily Repetitions of the 
ſelf ſame Motions, that the leaſt Interruptions are 
pernicious, much more, where thoſe Interruptions 
from one Buſineſs are fill'd up by attending on ano- 
ther, which requires different Motions, and thoſe 
violent. The moſt uncurious Obſervers are -fo- fully 
ſatisfied of this, that *tis uſual to hear common Arti- 


ficers complain, that their Hand is out for Want of 


Practice, and in that 7 5 tho” vulgar Fhraſe 
lament the ill Effects of Interruptions. 5 , 
: | . 
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It would be difficult to calculate exactly what this 
double'Lofs amounts to. In the Article of Farming 
*tis probably a favourable Suppoſitiom to eff imate it at 
half Value, and in the Manu acture, where the Gains 
of the Artificer depend entirely on his o.] n Readi- 
neſs and Skill, the an I cpigen, more con- 
fiderable.” LEND 

Hence, upon a incdblt Computation, by blending 
theſe two Arts together, half the Produce of our 
Induſtry is loſt, and the Strength and Labour of our 
People inconſiderately waſted. Two Men ſeverally 
employ'd, one in the Bufineſs of the Field, and the 
other at the Loom, would do the Work of four who 
attend on both together, and the preſent Labour of 
the Nation be carried on with half the Hands; or 
to ſtate the Caſe more juſtly, the ſelf-fame Hands, 

which at preſent till our Grounds, and work our 
Looms, would, by proper Management, afford dou- 
ble Frofit to the Nation. e M. 


122 14 . 8 


W. XXVII. 7 10 dy October 18th, 1737. 


N our laſt Paper we conſidered the bad Effects of 
blending together Arts entirely different in their 
Nature, and carrying on by the ſame Hands the Huſ- 
bandry and Manufactures of this Kingdom. We 
obſerv'd that no material Improvements in either 
could rationally be expected till they were ſeparately 
managed, and independently of one another ; and 
that the Nation ſuffer'd equally at preſent by the Un- 
ſkilfulneſs and Aukwardneſs of the farming Manu- 
facturers, in the Buſineſs of the Field, and at the 
Loom. — And here the Argument might reſt, if it 
could be hoped, that all are ſo happily diſpoſed to- 
wards their Country, as to be in every Caſe deter- 
min*d by the Intereſt of it alone. But as this were a 
Romantick Suppoſition, and, unfortunately for this 
2 too dn alten from the Truth, L. 

3 3.24, 215 3023 een 
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Skill. and Readineſs would ſecure n Gains to 


— ITY AT 
- 


will, be eder to conſider hom far the Intereſt of 


private Perſons. goincides with that of the Cammhon. 


wealth, in the: Inſtance now hefoe u. 
That the Manufacturers Advantage is the "wang 
with that of ch Nation, in this Caſe, will admit of 
no Diſpute. Tis not poſſibla but he ſhould! be the 
greateſt Gainer by his own Readineſs and Skill, and 
feel the good Effects of aſſiduous Induſtsy;in-the firſt 
Place. Pis indeed a neceſſary Conſequence of the 
Scheme recommended in theſe Papers, to lower the 
Price ak, Manufactufes, and upon this Account eſpe- 
cially Heis recommended to the Readers. But this 
would be obtained without any Loſs to the Artificer, 
who might earn greater daily Wages in the End, 
tho* he wrought ,in Effect at eaſier Rates. Tis well 
known by Dealers in the Linen, that they can find 
their Account much better in employing ſome Wea- 
vers at two Shillings, than other at half Price; or to 
ſpeak the ſame in other Words, that a thorougb 
Workman can underſel a bad one by one half, with 


equal Profit to himſelf. And upon this Account alone, 


though our Linens were conſiderably lower'd, ſuperior 


our Artificers as they improve. 

Beſides this, which has been hinted. at in the laſt 
Paper, there is another Source of greater Profit to 
the Manufacturer by abſtaining totally from Huſban- 
dry. In proportioning the Price of Induſtry, larger 
Gains have been prudently annexed to thoſe Kinds of 
Occupations, which require Inſtruction apd-Docility 
in Youth to go through them with rity and 
Neatneſs. The early and weariſome Art ndance of 


an. Artificer upon his Buſineſs, before he can attain 


any Degree of Skill, is allowed for afterwards, and 


eſtimated in bis Wages, which are therefore conſider- 


ably. rais*d-above the current Price of bodily Labour 
only. Hence the Manufacturer who ſupplies the Place 
of a, common Labourer in his Farm, and few: there 
are e are not Ops of FO: Blunder, beftows. his. 
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Time and Pains certainly below half Value, and un- 


does hitnſelf by his miſtaken Diligence Tis a little 


\ 


CY 3 
4 


4 


add that our People ſfiould want Arirhmetick 70 


calculate that two is mot than one, or Which is near- 


er to the Truth, that he that works for Sixpence at 
the Spade, while he might earn two Shillings at the 
Loom, is Eighteen-pente à Loſer. But fince in 


Fact they overlook this obvious Truth, tis the Duty 


— 
3 


i 
- 
- 7 


! 
5 


of thofe who ſhould know better, to ſerve them a- 
gainſt their Will, withhold from them a Temptation 
which they are not able to reſiſt, and refuſe them any 


larger Holdings than a Tenement and Garden. 


t would be an additional Advantage to this Scheme, 
to gather all our Manufacturers, who in moſt Places 
are difpers*d about the Country into little Villages. Tis 


obvious that Emulation, and conſequently Diligence 
and Skill, is the natural Effect of bringing Arrtificers 
together who are engaged in the ſame Buſineſs. They 
neceſſarily improve each other, either by mutual A.- 
ſiſtance, or at worſt, by mutual Endeavours to outdo 


every one his Neighbour. One Way or other the 


Publick is benefited by them, and the Manufacture 
conſiderably advanced, either by their Friendſhips or 
their Jealouſies. From theſe, and perhaps from far- 


ther Reaſons, tis a Matter of Experience, that where- 
ever Chance or the Advantages of Situation have 
brought together Manufacturers of the ſame Kind, the 
Art itſelf has been improv*d in Proportion to their 
Numbers, the Work done at eaſier Rates, and with 
greater Neatneſs and Dexterity. ' Even in the Caſe 
before us, tho? the Inſtances are indeed too few, tis 
however certain that thoſe among our ſelves are the 
beft ſkilb'd in the Linen Manufacture, who have their 
Refidence in little Towns. They exceed the Coun- 


try-Weavers every Way, and have the Advantage 


mance,” 


of 


equally in the Quickneſs and Truth of the Perfor- 
It has been obſerved already, as the only Objee- 


T 4 Rents 


tion to this Scheme, that probably it would affect the 
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| Retits of: Fe TO! which dre now parcell'd out 
to Manufacturers. But evencthis ſiagle Inconvenience 
would: attend it only for a Seaſon, and be abundantly 
compenſated; by greater Rents hereafter, better paid, 
and with more eaſe incor parably to the Tenant. 
This, if it be true, Wen Intereſts, and re- 
commends the Scheme to every Order and Rank of 
Men among us. The Public and Private Advan- 
tage coincide, and there is no Luther Room for Ar- 
nk 2370 

To prove chis therefore, it may be laid n as 
a firſt Principle, that the lower Kind of Manu- 
facturers work at ſecond hand for the Profit of the 
Landlord. The Commodities they conſume are al- 
moſt without Exception of the Growth of our own 
Country, and the more they earn by their Labour, 
the more of theſe undoubtedly they will beſtow upon 
themſelves. The Intentions of an induſtrious Weaver 
is ſeldom, if at all, to hoard;=———To live comfort- 
ably, to feed and clothe himſelf and Family well, and 
decently, is the Height of his Ambition, and the 
only Reward he has in View. Hence as his Gains 
encreaſe his Conſumption is enlarg'd, and by a ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence, the Demand, and along with it 
the Price of the Requiſites of Life. This advances 
the Farmer's Profit from his Crop, raiſes the Value 
of his Lands, and ends at laſt i in the Advantage of 
the Landlord. 

A ſmall Village, well ſtock with Manufacturers, 
would be a ready Market to the Neighbouring Far- 
mers, and take off the Crop of a large Circuit 4 Hod 
Rates and eaſy, Carriage; and if all the Weavers! in 
the North were thus parcell'd out in little Settlements 
of fifty, threeſcore, or a hundred Families, there is 
ſcarce a Farmer in that Province, who would not be 
within two Miles of ſome of them. How high the 
Huſbandman eſtimates ſuch a Situation, no one need 
be told who is any way. converſant in the Country. 
Lands of the lame 9 yield treble Rents in 

many 
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man) Places this Acooumt aloneg and from the 
bour ne a large Town frequently much 
yznoenudTisc not indeed to be agi the Farmer 
could raiſe his Rents, in that Proportion, from the 
Proximity of a mall Village. But ſomething 
certainly he might, and probably much higher than 
what the Manufacturer pays at preſent. That alone 
is ſufficient to clear the Argument before us, and that 
will hardly be denied by any who collects together 
the ſeveral Hints diſpers'd in theſe two Papers. "Thar 
the Manufacturer by greater Skill, and undivided In- 
duſtry, muſt earn conſiderably more. That his ad- 
ditional Gains will be beſtow'd in purchaſing Com- 
modities from the Huſbandman in greater Ouanti- 
ties, and at higher Rates. — That the Farmer muſt 
ſell his Crop to more Advantage, where there is a 
great Demand and ready Markets. And that the 
Crop of an underſtanding and laborious Huſbandman 
will by far exceed that of an Artificer from the fame 
Ground. Theſe are the ſeveral Aſſertions in theſe 
Papers, and if they are true, the Concluſion is cer- 
tainly a good one. That by the Scheme pro 
the Common- wealth in the firſt Place, and after- 
wards, in due Order and Proportion, the Landlord, 
the Tenant, and the Manufacturer would receive a 
nen any Omg Benefit, M. 


6—— 
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Ae Tueſday, Oztober 255, 1737: 


'AVING ſufficiently conſidered one main and 

; obvious Reaſon of the exorbitant Price of * 
nens in this Country, notwithſtanding the Ad va 
; if eaſy Rents and eaſy Wages, and aſſigned the Ar 
"Remedy which can effectually remove the Evil; tis 
- now: Time to proceed to other Cauſes which unhap- 
pily concur with that to difable the Iriſo Dealer from 
N at N Rates. gs 
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*Tis an uſual Complaint, and too well grounded, 
that our Linens/ travel through more Hands; before 
they atrive ac their laſt Market, than perhaps any 
Commodity in Europe. Many Pieces have been 
bought and ſold in the ſame Fair three, four, ſome 
probably ten times within the Compaſs of few Hours; 
and from the Loom to Exportation, *tis certainly a 
moderate Allowance to reckon five Buyers to each 
Parcel. This, as every man expects a Profit, muſt 


enhance the Price conſiderably, and becomes a weighty 


Tax upon our Linens, apd what is worſe, a Tax in a 


double Senſe pernicious as it ſerves only to encourage 
Idlers; Our People are not naturally too induftrious, 


and while they can earn their Bread by walking about 


a Fair, and watching Bargains, as they call them, tis 
hardly to be hop'd they will chooſe a more laborious 
Calling. Theſe Obſervations ate ſo plain, that they 
cannot want Enlargement. It may, however, be 


worth the while to add, that this Practice, which 
would be every where an Evil, is emphatically ſo in 


Ireland; becauſe our Dealers trade upon ſmall Stocks, 
and therefore require large Profits —And certainly if 
vou multiply your Dealers, and they at the fame 
Time muſt gain conſiderably or ſtarve, *tis not poſſi- 
ble but their Commodities ſhould be over-rated in 
the End. 

Tis indeed generally thought, that fince the Linen- 
Hall has been erected, this pernicious Practice is 


ſomething lets prevailing i in the North, and that there 


are now more Undertakers, who employ Weavers 
by the Year, and encourag'd by the Conveniencies 
d for them, bring up their own ' Linens to 


the Market. Thoſe that do ſo certainly deſerve our 
Thanks. They ſet a good Example, which, when- 
ever it is followed univerſally, muſt be attended with 
very conſiderable Advantages, and remove in'a great 
Meaſure the Incumbrance on our own a eg kg 
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What remains upon this Subject will: be beſt con- 
veyd in dhe Word of the ingenious: Author of Some 
Conſiderations on be Improvement of the Linen Mamnu- 
falture in Ireland not only becauſe he has enpreſs d 
hiehſelf zs well at leaſt as we could hope to do ; but 
beſides, becauſe in handling his Argument he touch- 
eth upon ſeveral Particulars, which we deſign minute- 
y to conſider in ſome of our following Papers, and 
thereby gives us an Opportunity of laying a Bill of 
Fare before the Readers—a ſhort Account of what we 
now deſign to go upon for his Entertainment and In- 

Another Diſadvantage to our Linen Manufacture 
is, that the Flax- Dreflers are not made a diſtinct 
and ſeparate Trade, or Branch of the Buſineſs. The 
foreign Flax-Dreſſer hath by this Means vaſtly the 
Ad vantage of ours. Conſtant Application to this 
ſingle Buſineſs gives him both Knowledge and 
Dexterity. His Conveniencies are all well contriv'd 
and appointed; ſuch as Houſing, Ovens, and ſoft- 
water Ponds, laid contiguous and properly ſituated, 
„ by which he faves conſiderably in Labour. He has 
always a Crop of Clover with his Flax; or ſows it 
ſo early, that after pulling he can have a Crop of 
Turneps. By long 1 he knows the pro- 
per Seaſon for pulling his Flax, that it be neither 
too late nor too early; and likewiſe the true Me- 
thod of watering it without rotting.” - His Oven 
prevents the burning or diſcolouring the Flax in 
drying, and gives it an evenly Criſpneſs, of great 

Advantage in breaking and ſwingling; and all 
this without any Expence for Fire. His Engines 
and Machines are of the beſt Kinds; and kept in 
good Order, and conſtant Readineſs, + The Good - 
«nels of his Barns and Granaries hinder Vermin from 
deſtroying his Seed or Flax. His Ripplers get off 
„all his Seed, without diſordering or turning his Flax-" 
heads and Butts. His Waggon rolls the Seed all 
out; and his winnowing Engine cleans it without 
2 * any 
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c 2 Loſs. The different Size of his Break, and 
Shape of his Scuthing- Handle, together With his 
different Methöcf of üſing them, and his conſtant 
Practice of bringin his Flax warm and criſp 3 
the Oven to them, fave him hore than Fifty per 
Cent. And his ſoftning Mil takes off all Hah 
neſs from tlie ripe. Flax, without breaking even the 
ſmalleſt Fibre; by which Means he hath lefs Tow, 
and the length of the Flax, ' which is its chief Per- 
fection, is preſerved, Beſides this Method gives 
the Flax an equal Softneſs and Fineneſs, which Fives 
the Spinner à good deal of Trouble, occaſions the 
Thread to take the Twiſt readily, ' free it of the 
fuzzy rough Subſtance which appears on our Thread 
made of bettled Flax, and makes the Linen whiten 
evenly, without Stripes or Rows, which frequently 
appear in uneven greſted Linen, or that which is 
compoſed of harſh and unequal Threads. ' This 
- Defect, entirely occaſioned by the Want of theſe 
Mills, have been the principal Cauſe that our fine 
Linens have never been eſteemed at the Eng- 
liſh Markets, 'and hath led us into a miſtaken No- 
tion that coarſe Linens are the moſt profitable 
Branch of the Manufacture; which the Practice of 
all Countries, beſt acquainted with this Trade, and 
our paying the fine Manufacturer here higher Wa- 
Les, demonſtrate to be an Error. 
Again, the foreign Flax-Dreſſer performs all his 
| Heckling Work by Girls and Women; whereas 
our Hecklers are generally choſen from among the 
ſtrongeſt of our Men. Thus, beſides the Loſs of 
ſo much Strength to the Publick, here is an addi- 
tional Expence laid on the Manufacture, and the 
Operation is performed to very great Diſadvantag e. 
For as Heckling is a very nice and delicate Work, 
and requires great Gentleneſs of Hand, a weak Girl, 
who begins early at this Work, ſhall at fifteen 
" Years of Age heckle as much as a ſtrong young 


N who begins at ſixteen or eighteen Years . 
an 
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< under, ſuch as the entire Loſs of our Flax. Seed, 
« the rotting and ſpoiling the Flax in making, rating, 
and watering, and the diſcolouring and burning it, 
and ſometimes their Houſes along with it in dry- 
ing, beſides the unavoidable Expence of Firing. 
And at the ſame Time our Want of the neceſſary 
Machines, Houſing, Ovens, Mills, Ponds, and o- 
ther Conveniencies, puts us to infinite Labour and 
Expence; is an Interruption to other Branches of 
the Bufineſs, and. raiſes the Price of Flax ſo high 
upon us, that Holland, under many Diſadvantages, 
and particularly the Price of Labour there being 
« four 
« the Carriage, and fell us conſiderab 


imes as high as with us, is. JE able to pay 
Quantities of 


Flax cheaper than we have hitherto been able to 


Jo convince Gentlemen of the Importance and 
Advantages of dividing our Linen Manufacture into 
« diſtinct Branches, let us conſider the Arguments of 
the ingenious Sir William Petty on this very Sub- 

ject, a Gentleman who had a thorough. Knowledge 
« of the Oeconomy of Manufactures. I ſhall make Uſe 


« ſupply ourſelves with. 


. 
- 


« of his own Words as quoted in the SpeZator,” Vol. 


III. No. 232. 1 is certain that a ſingle Watch could 
not be made ſo cheap in Proportion by one only Man as 
a hundred Watches by a hundred; for as there is à vaſt 
Variety.in the Mort, no one Perſon could equally ſuit 
himſelf io all the Parts of it; the Macs falt would 
be tedious, and at laſt but clumſily perform'd. Bit if 
an. 1 7 Watches were to be made by an hundred. 
Men, the Cafes : might be aſſign d ig one, the Dials o 
anathes, the Wheels to anather, the Sprivgs, ts analher, 
and every Part to a proper Artiſt, "As there would be 
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ib greater Skill and Expitition, and the bundred 
#atches would bi pniſbed in ont" fourth Part of: the 
Time of the firſt one, and every one e them at one fourth 
Part of the Ceſt, though the Wages of every Man tbere 
equal. - The Reduction of the Prite of the Manufattire 
would encreaſethe Demand of it, all the ſame Hands 
ould be till employed, and as well paid. | The ſame 
Rule vill bold in Clotbiug, Shipping, and all other 
Trades whatſoever.” And thus an Addition of Hands to 
aur Manufactures will only reduce the Price of them; 
the: Labourer: will ftill baue as much Wages, and will 
confequentl y be enabled to pu rehaſe more Conurniencies 
of Life ;, fo that every Tmereſt in ibe Nation would 
receive 4 re en the oo ages N. our working 
Tous; M. 


2 « — 
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N. xxx 2 November if, 1737 


2 Or fulfll our n we ſhall now enter upon 
the Buſineſs of Flax - dreſſing. Our laſt Paper, 
the Succeſs of it has any way anſwer' d our Inten- 
tion, muſt have excited carneft Wiſhes in all conſide- 
rateand thinking Readers, that a different Management 
from what has hitherto prevail'd were introduced a- 
mong us, and that important Branch of the Linen- 
Manufacture carried on under better Regulations 
What Directions we have been able to procure ſhould 
not therefore be delay d, and accordingly tis the So- 
ente Deſign to poſtpone every other Conſidera- 
till this Subject has receiv'd all the n Une 

they can throw npon it. 

The Practice of the Dutch, who achapplly are our 
Rivals in this important Manufacture, at the ſame 
time that they muſt be our Teachers, is undoubtedly 
the ſafeſt Guide, where good Information can be had. 


Nur 8ꝗ—— lyes in Procuting that which . 
ety 
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Saſety be depended ob; and this Difficulty: is conſi- 
derably greater than can be well imagind. The 
Duteb are jealous of their Secrets, and by Penalties 
and other Cautiong, guard againſt Diſcoveries, ih 
thoſe Branches of their Trade, eſpecially. where they 
know we are moſt deñcient: Few are allowed to 
examine the Peculiarities of their Management cloſely, 
and at leiſure, and thoſe leaſt undoubtedly ho are 
ſuſpected to have other Moti ves, beſides Cutioſity in 
their Enquiries. Merchants and Manufacturers of 
other Countries they particularly ſet a Warch upon ; 
conceal their Machines with Care from their Inſpec- 
tion, and much more the Method of working and 


applying them to Uſe. Tis not therefore every 


Thing, which has been repreſented as their Practice, 
that we can prudently admit into our n. The Re- 
lations of Artificers, which otherwiſe would preferz- 
bly deſerve our Notice, are on the contrary to be 
receiv*d with more than ordinary Diffidence and Cau- 
tion. Tis natural to imagine they faw little, under 
Reſtraints, Diſcouragements, and real Dangers; and 
what little they could ſee, few among them would 
have Courage minutely to examine. A Gentleman 
who is ſuppoſed to be inquiſitive only to amuſe him- 
ſelf in a ſtrange Country is leſs liable to Suſpicion, and 
has therefore a better Chance of bringing home va- 
luable Diſcoveries: His Opportunities are better, and 
his Danger leſs; and from ſuch Hands eſpecialſy we 
muſt expect whatever rr we mall gane 
hereafter. 

The Letters already publiſhed upon: the A of 
Flax and Flax- Seed are a ſtanding Proof of what has 
been here aſſerted. They contained a Syſtem of Flax- 
Huſbandry almoſt entirely new, -notwithftanding the 
moſt, prudent Methods had been taken, und long 
purſued at a conſiderable Expence, to procure Infor 
mation from abroad. The Caſe appears tous the 
ſame in thoſe which are now to follow! on Flax · reſ- 
ling. 3 Enquiries which had hi- 
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therto been made, it will be plain, from the 3 Perufal 
of them, that we were greatly in the dark in ſeveral 
Parts of that important Buſineſs. And that we ſhould 
ſtill be ſo; had not the Author of them made Uſe of 
the Advantages of his Character and Station to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into the Secrets of the Dutch, and ſearch 
for them in that Obſcurity wherein they were in- 
duſtriouſly concealꝰ d. Theſe Letters come from the 
ſame Gentleman with thoſe already mentioned, and 
if we do not very much miſtake, his Obſervations 
in them are as much out of the common Road, as 
peculiar to himſelf, and as likely to be uſeful to Ins: 


Country. 


| GunTLEMEN, 1. 
T would be Ingratitude to conceal the Pleaſure 
T have received from your Approbation of my 
6 9 — I am indeed ſenſible it was beſtow'd in a 
great Meaſure upon my good Intentions, and that 
the better Part of the Merit I can claim conſiſts in 
the Readineſs I have expreſs'd to do Service to my 
Country — However, as you have led me into an 
Opinion that the Obſervations I collected when a- 
broad may be of real Uſe—and I muſt lay the 
Blame upon the repeated Encouragement you gave 
me if I conceive too highly of my felf—I ſend you 
the Remainder of them with more Confidence and 
better Hopes. 
© They relate to the Buſineſs of F lax · dreſſing, | 
< which I always thought ſhould be a ſeparate Trade, 
© carried. on by Perſons who made that alone their 
Livelihood, and by conſtant and aſſiduous Atten- 
< dance endeavoured to attain. that Dexterity. and 
< Readineſs which is every where obſervable in Hol- 
land, but hardly any where to be met with in this 
« Country. -1 am glad to find that J have your Au- 
< thority to ſupport me in this Opinion, and I hope 
« what you have lately publiſhed to that Purpoſe will 
meet with the Regard it ne deſerves. 1 
. re 
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ꝗ Partaulam, Ibeg Leave to 
nn” : Buftivſs::0f the Bax-Drefler''in 
e beg Scat biy ly befuro ot Place I aſ· 
c a hin in ed ee Tisochkreithe Rule, 
_ « that che Hofbandmaſ concerns Himdelf:no: farther - 
« with! His Crop aſterſꝛitois ſoum. Tm Flax-Drefler - 
8 2 ir ſtanding, weeds, pulls ufd ſauts it his-own 
H uncl at his bon Expence. This Cuſtom, I 
8 * iR would be died to introduce among 
0 bur People, and as I:dor't perceive a ſtrict Neceſ- 
« fity of conforming to their Practice in this Point. 
though ſome Advantages undoubtedly attend it, 1 
« chooſe to hint it only, and leave the Whole to the 
« Diſcretion of the Reader, with this curſory Obſer- 
vation to direct him; that the Farmer who makes 
« his Flax, muſt provide Convenierces at Home tp 
receive it from the Field; whereas, in the Dutch 
Method he is no ways encumber'd: With it, but diſ- 
charged. at once from all Care and Concern about 
it. This to him is a conſiderable ſaving, and can 
de no Hardſhip on the Flax- Dreſſer, who in either 
Way, to carry on his Buſineſs to purpoſe, muſt pro- 
vide himſelf with proper Houling, aid have Room 
« ſufficient'to diſpoſe of it. 7 
But not to dwell any longer on bis Heal where 
« I'ſee'bur little Hopes of prevailing with the Farmer 
« 41 fhall- proceed upon a Suppoſition that he has 
« fav'd his Flax in the Manner directed in my for- 
mer Letters, and then ſold it to the Dreſſer — The 
« firſt Buſineſs of the Flax-Dreſſer is, in this Caſe, 
rippling or taking off the Boles, This is done 
© with an Inſtrument in common Uſe, and too well 
knowu to need Deſcription. In Holland two Men 
« work at the ſame Ripple, which is fd on the 
Middle of a Bench, while they ſit one at either 
« End oppoſite to each other. I here they take Stroke 
« about, and draw their Flax alternately through the 
* Rippley'xill 3 itiis.clear'd: of all the Boles. They are 
« attended by to Boys or Women, bo ſerve them 
Vor, I. K « with 
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* with mne lex, and. gie that n 
Which bas gone through this Operation, and by 
this regular Dilpoſab o 6 their Hands the whole is 
carried on With great ch. Tis worth ob- 
ſerving that the Ripplers rake but moderate Handfuls 
© at a Time, and by that Caution, which is not always 
« ſufficiently obſerv*d among us, do their Work more 
< readily, and with greater Safety to the Flax, which 


in large Bundles is managed with leſs Eaſe, and 


« often broken on the Ripple. The Women alſo, 
< when they tie the rippled Flax in Bundles, are care- 


ful not to bind it cloſe 3 an Error in that Point is 
© of more Conſequence than can be readily — 


© The Watering never fucceeds thoroughly where 
© Bundles are hard tied, and the Fermentation is un- 
_ © equal in the ſeveral Parts, as they are more or lets 
© confin'd. * 

« Theſe are ufeful Cautions, and deſerve proper 
Notice. But there: is another of vaſtly more Im- 
portance, and which alone-affords Tufficient Reſon 


©" to appropriate this Buſineſs to the Dreſſer, and take 


1 
N 


« it entirely from the Farmer. | 

*« *Tis not to be expected, at leaſt till W 6 
People of this Country learn more Diligence and 
« Induſtry, that the Farmer fhould be as attentive as 
© the Dreffer to part and fort his Flax. Provided he 
© gets his Seed well off, and can fit his Flax for Sale, 
© his Concern with it is at an End, and his Care 


< extends no farther 7 And yet it is of great Moment 


s to the Mantifacture that the Flix be well ſorted 
in the rippling. If the coarſe and fine,” the ripe 
and unripe, are mix'd promiſcuoufly with one ano- 
© ther, che whole will be greatly injur'd in the Wa- 
4 57 One Part will ſtiff be harſh whilſt tke other 
18 Bi 7 5 | fel the Yarn, 'by'a' 3 
_* Confequence, ama d in a great Degree.” In 
> I N "beſtow 2 115. Care upon dhe ſort- 
1 851 and the © Wonen who attend the Ripplers have 
ei clpeciatly in Charge," They are ſenſible ther 
ER « unripe 


4 4 * 7 
1 17 
1 1 
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* untipe Flax ſerments with greater Eaſe, and in a 
* ſhorter Times than ehat which has ſtood to ripen ; 
*© and that therefore if they are tied up together to be 
+ watered, one or -othier muſt certainly be ſpoiled, 
The Caſe is in ſome Degree the ſame between the 
cbarſe and fine, which require the Water more or 
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1 4 would be needlefs to detain the Reader by In- 
4 troduRtions and N Diſcourſes. The Let. 
ters. upon Flax- Dreſſing will recommend themſelves 


and the Author has left us nothing more to do chaff 


* 
9 5 
1 * 
th? * 2 


to communicate them to the Publick in the ſame Dreſs 
in which. he has given em. 
ZA T 
XIX HEN che Flax is rippled the Drefler's. 


* 


next Care muſt be to water it, and if his 
onds will contain the whole, it will be beſt to 


+ throw in all his Stock directly from the Bench. 
NFTis of conſiderable Importance in all Buſineſs to 
ſet about it ſeaſonably, but it is particularly ſo in 


this. When the Summer Heat declines, the leaſt 
Delay is dangerous. The Water loſeth ſomething 


daily of its Warmth, and the Fermentation of the 
Flax, by a neceſſary Confequence, becomes propor- 


4 


<:tionably difficult and tedious. Beſides the Seafan 


for lay ing down the Flax to, bleach, or for graſs- 


ing it, as it is uſually call'd, wales Jn the mean 


Time, and the Approach of Winter ſhould make 


the Dreſſer expeditious. The neglect of a few Days 


may throw him back as many Months, and if he miſ- 


However as it is frequently the Cafe, tl HH 
Stock is too large for his Reſervoirs, the Datch.” - * 
Bee when that happens houbs carculy abe 
ET as 


-+ pends the Autumn, his OppoRtaaley #100 19 Spring. 
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© he catꝰt diſpoſe in his Pond. I obſerv'd\inmy 
former Letters, that ſtackirig is 4 Practice perfect. 
ly unknown in Holland, and I beg leave to repeat 
it here, that, rippled or unrippled, the Dreſſers of 
that Country never ſtack their Flax. What Flax 
they cannot immediately water from the Ripple, 
they fave in ſtanch convenient Barns, as they do 
the Seed in Granaries, and leave no Part of that 
valuable Crop expos d to the Injuries of the Air 
and Weather. 

The Arguments in favour of their Methods are 
to every Capacity ſo obvious, that I might very 
well excuſe myſelf from laying them before my 
Readers. However I can't forbear inſerting them 
in the ſame plain Way in which they were con- 
vey'd to me by a blunt Boor, to whom 1 apply'd 
for Information. 

The Fellow it ſeems did not think wy Queſ- 
tion worth an Anſwer, when I aſk'd him whether 
ſtacking would not ſerve all the Purpoſes of houſ- 
ing, which was inevitably attended with conſidera- 
ble Expence? He ſaid nothing but led me to his 
Hay-Rick, and taking out a Handful, deſired me 
to obſerve how the Out · ſides were damag'd 3 how 
rotten and. conſequently how weak and brittle the 
weather-beaten Hay. Then aſk'd me in his turn 
if this were Flax, what kind of Cloth would you 
97 from it? The Analogy undoubtedly will 
hold, and J own the Peaſant's Reaſoning ſo tho- 
roughly convinced me, that ever ſince I have look d 
upon our Practice as a deſtructive one, and aocord- 
" ingly have endeavour'd to explode it. 
I There is indeed a Difference between Hay: Ind 
Flax; as the latter is much ſtronger, it does not rot 
% entirely and go to Powder between your Fingers like 
< the'other;—It will even ſtand the Dreſſing, notwith- : 

© ſtanding the Injury it has receiv'd. But this aggra- - 
*/ vates the Evil; inſtead of alleviating it.—If the Flax 5 


* were ſo far damaged, 4 not to bear the Preſſing. 
* ſome⸗ a - 


N 


a 6a K R M ea 
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4 ſomethin would indeed be Toft in the Quantity, and 


conſiderably more in the Length and conſequently 
in the Value of it. But however, when that was 


over the Manufacture could receive no farther Da- 
© mage'; whereas now it is ſpun into our Yarn and 


«:wove into our Cloths, which are therefore of une- 
qual Strength in different Parts, and muſt break 
into Holes whenever the weaker rotten Threads 
meet with any Streſs, either in the bleaching or the 

I hope, Gentlemen, you will forgive me this Di- 
greſſion; I was led into it by the great Importance 
of the Subject. Houſing is ſo neceſſary, and at the 
ſame Time ſo much neglected, that I could not 
wave r of recommending it a ſecond 
Time to the ſerious Conſideration of the Readers. — 
© I ſhall now return to the immediate Buſineſs of this 
Letter, and proceed to give Directions to the Flax- 
«Dreſſer, how to Water his Flax in the beſt Manner. 
Our general Negligence, in an Article of ſo much 
Moment, makes it neceſſary to recommend the 
Choice of proper Water in the firſt Place. Two 
Parts in three of thoſe, who deal in Flax among us. 
lay it down in Bog Holes or in Rivers, and ſeem 
to think that every Kind of Water is equally good 
with any other. But this is certainly a conſider- 
© able Miſtake, and has, I am afraid, done more 
Injury to the Linens of this Kingdom, than our 
People are aware of. Bog - Water gives the Flax a 
tawney Colour, and from the peculiar Caſt of too 
many of our Cloths we have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
that they retain ſomething of the duſky Hue which the 
Flax received in watering. Notwithſtanding the beſt 
Endeavours of our Bleachers our Linens are in Co- 


© Jour greatly inferior to the Dutch, + and I know no 


© more likely Cauſe to be aſſigned for it, than the 
black muddy Tincture moſt of our Flax imbibes in 
+ 'Bog-holes.: - Thoſe who lay their Flax in Rivers are 
Safe indeed againſt this Evil; but are liable on the 
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worth avoiding: A ſtrong' Current difordets-and 
; entangles ii it, and entails thereby an additional La- 
© bour on the Dreſſer, who, befides his Pains runs a 
© conſiderable: Hazard of breaking and damaging his 
Flax in ſetting it to rights again; — add to this, 
that could the former; be avoided, an Ineonveniency 
however always certainly attends the Uſe of flow- 
ing Water. It anſwers the End leis ſpeedily, and 
8 at beſt a ſlow and tedious Fermentation. 
« By theſe. Obſervations on our Management, the 
Reader will perceive that a proper Choice of Water 
« conliſts chiefly in ſeeking thoſe; Qualities together, 
« which we have hitherto imprudently divided. One 
Set among us have choſen ſtanding Waters, with- 
« out attending to their Clearneſs; the other, attentive 
only to that Point, have made Uſe of running Wa. 
ters to avoid the Foulneſs of the other. Each have 
© neglected one main Quality, and accordingly ſuc- 
ceeded but in Part. Thoſe indeed the beſt who 
have uſed the cleareſt Water; but none well, be- 
cauſe they did not uſe together the cleareſt and ſiilleſt. 
There is indeed a third Quality in Water requiſite 
to the Purpoſes of F lax-Dreſſing. but as our Peo. 
ple are pretty well aware of it, need -d nn more 
* 2 name it, and may conclude this Letter by this 
general Inſtruction, that the cleareſt, e «40 
6 « Water is _e belt. 
on, n w 
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Ils the: natural Conſequence of the Obſerva. 
I tions, in — laſt, that a convenient Situation 
is dearly of the ſame Importance to the Flax Oreſſer, 


« Qur 


DUBLIN2?SOQOCEFETY,. ue 
Our Dreſſers, if any thete be among us who deſerve 
c the Name, do not ſeem indeed to be aware of this, 
and while they undertake only ſmall Quantities of 
Flax and allow themſelves the indiſctiminate- Uſe of 
«any Kind of Water, tis no Wonder they ſhould | 
not. But whenever they enlarge their | Buſineſs, 

gro nice and curious in their Management, and 
« commence Flax- Dreſſers in good Earneſt, they will 
find the Command of Water immediately requiſite 
eto their Succeſs. Tis as material a Circumſtance as 
any other, as even the Choice of proper Water, 
that there be a ſufficient Supply of it at Hand; o- 
< therwiſe the Charge of Carriage to and from a di- 
« ſtant Place muſt be laid upon the- Dreſſing, and en · 
c * hance the Price of it confiderably. 
Give me Leave to obſerve as I go on, that the 
c Neceſſity of having ſettled Flax-Dreffers reſident - 
in 1 — and ad about the 
Country, is from this alone indi patably made out. 
Our itinerant Undertakers in this Kind muſt take 
the Water as they find it, good or bad, diſtant or 
© at Hand, as the Place where they are 3 af- 
« fonls it; and if there be any Weight in what J have 
offered in theſe Letters, let their Skill otherwiſe be 
what it will, this ſingle Circumſtance: er defeat 
their beſt eee FR dity to 
It may perha I readi engage our 
People in 1 5 Method ſo widely different from their 
on — But I would willingly perſuade myſelf that 
© it is however not impoſlible. Could I ſee but 
© one good Flax. Dreſſer fixed in a proper Habitation, 
© and provided with all Conveniencics at the publick 
Charge, I ſhould hardly entertain a Doubt of con- 
* vincing the moſt obſtinate. The Succeſs which muſt 
« infallibly attend him would be an Argument to all 
© Capacities * alike; and give irreſiſtible Encgutige- 
ment to this Branch of the Linen Manufacturk. The 
* per” End of all Encouragements. is to remove 
„dhe 9 which throw a py 
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< ſincerely, of, very. little Uſe. The ſame ObjeRions 


new Attempt,,and:(oetigagerthe timorous to ven- 
< ture an Experiment. And Hare nothing tobuld an- 
* ſwer that Purpoſe mare effectuiily, than a ſtanding 
< Inſtance of, Succeſs always beigrg their: Eyes. Ut bas 


8 been frequentjy propoſedt as a Scheme likely to ſuc- 


< cecd,, to, bring over Flax: Dreſſers to inſttuct and 
4 3 our Pepple. — Butiywithout: they ate diſ- 
of in proper and convenient Settlements, bs 
che Scheme deficient, and to ſpeak out 


< which now lye againſt our rambling Flax-Dreſſers 
< will equally affect che other. They will do their 
Buſineis as clumfily when they are deſtitute of their 
Conveniencies; or ſhould they exceed a. little in 
HDexterity and Neatneſs the Dreſſers among our- 
« ſelves, yet a. fall and ſufficient Inſtance of regular 
and maſterly Flax-Dreſſing they cannot poſſibly af - 
< ford. us. To the perfect Execution of this Art, 


there are ſo many Things required as can no where 


< elſe be had but in a well choſen Settlement, and to 
< what Height it may be carried we ſhall never Know, 
q <A we ſet about it in that Way, | | 

I beg Leave to obſerve. beſides, and as an act 


« tional. Argument to ſupport what I have offered 


That without an Inſtance of the real Advantages 
of good and regular Flax- Dreſſing, our People will 
< ſcarce. be perſuaded to attempt it. — Whereas-if a 
< ſingle Flax-Preſſer had enriched himſelf by that one 
« Buſineſs, thouſands would immediately fall into it. 
< Inſtructions and Directions can only then take Place, 
< when due Care has been beſtowed, that ſome there 
< ſhould be deſirous to make Uſe of chem; and there-, 
« fore the beſt Endeavours to inform our People will 

probably avail but little, till they have palpable ex- 
« | FRCP Proof, that it is cheir Ae o be 
tau . 
Nas ou may think this Hint a little out of Place, 
£ but if you conſider it as I do, you'll eaſily forgive 
s me. It will, methinks, ſhould it ever be laid 2 

we i 3 
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uf, effecteully promets Flax. Dreſſingg And in the rea- 
«gift Manner introdude that valuubſe Art ſo greatly 
<:pandd>and'ſo. little Uriderſtocdd. % 
To return Ahe moſt eligible Situxtion for the 
„ Flax - Dreſſer is in the Neighbourh6o&/of à large 
Lobgh) or a ſtill Rider, and tttere in the toſt con- 
wvenient Spot fort lay ing out his Ponds and Reſer- 
+ yoirs.” For however ſtrange A us, who 
© unhappily/are' uſed to a Novenly Negligence in this 
Point, the Dreſſer 7 WhO would perfectly ſucceed, 
muſt! have Ponds in every Situation. Ti true, 
arge Baſons of ſtanding Water and ſlow Currents 
« -are naturally good for Flax, and may be uſed with 
tolerable Safety; but they are ſtill capable of Im- 
provement, as no Current is certainly better than a 
low one, and a ſmall Pond leſs liable to Diſturbance 
from Winds and Waves than a large Lake. Tis 
probable our People will object, that it cannot poſſi- 
ply quit Coſt, to provide againſt the accidental In- 
conveniencies of a ſudden Storm, or the {mall Loſs 
of Time which attends watering in a Current at ſo 
« conſiderable an Expence. — But I beg Leave to re- 
© fer them to the Dutch, who by long Experience 
ate convinced that the beſt Conveniencies are always 
« cheapeſt, and 5 accordingly in this and in 
every other Caſe. I ſhould not indeed deſpair aſ- 
ſigning good Reaſons for their Practice if this were 
a proper Place to indulge Philoſophical Specula- 
tions. Tis certain the longer the Water ſettles the 
<: ſofter it always proves, and the more kindly it fer- 
ments with the ſaponaceous Juice of Plants. And it 
might be eaſily made out, that the ſloweſt Currents 
© and even ſtanding Waters expoſed to the Action of 
the Wind, want ſome Aſſiſtance to make them as 
© ſoft as could be wiſhed. But as in the Courſe of all 
< theſe Letters I have built only upon Precedents, I 
am willing to let this Point as well as others reſt 
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© To ea ae Situation favourable a "Mm 


_ © Circymſtance cannot always he obtained, the Flax- 
< Dreffer may ſit down with Safety in any Place where 


< there is Command of Water, and Room for Re- 
< ſervoirs, tho the Water ſhould not prove of the 
< belt and ſofteſt Kind; Springs excepted, which ob. 
< ſtinately retain their Harſhneſs. | Any Stream ſuffi- 
< cient to ſupply him may with | Care be made 


© ſerviceable to his Purpoſe. Joining 3 it into his 


< Ponds betimes, and allowing, it a longer Seaſon to 
< depoſit groſs hard and ſtony Particles, and receive 


- © the Influence of Sun and Air will make indifferent 
< Water equal to the beſt. Where he has capacious 


< Ponds, tis the Dreſſer's Fault if he has not 


Water, and without entering into the Reaſons of the 


< Thing, 'tis indiſputably certain from Experience, 
< that Heat and Reſt, which he may beſtow upon it 
< by fling his Reſervoirs early in the Summer, will 
< take off all that Hardneſs which may hurt bim. — 
Indeed different Kinds of Water will require different 


Times for ſettling, ſome more and others leſs; but 


« this will be ſoon determined, and demands no patti- 
© cular Directions. The main Point is to have Re- 


ͤ ſervoirs ſufficient for this Purpoſe. Whoever has 


them may always procure good Water, and with- 
< out them nothing 3 t a ſcarce and lucky Situation 
can afford Succeſs, and even. that- but 1pm 
6 A i | 1 am, 4 ** 
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N the ſeveral Particulars.mentioned in whe For- 
mer Letters I had inveterate Prejudices, and the 


ns to our People entirely new, and: for that 
very Reaſon hard to inculcate — - That the Dreſſer 
4 « ſhould 
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DUBLIN2S0CEETY, 139 
« ſhould; have a ſettled Habitation D Avoid. Bog- 
Holes and Rivers, the only Conveniencies almoſt 
we are acquainted with for watering - Provide 
« himſelf; with Ponds and Reſervoirs, and ſtranger 
«. ſtill, with ſtanch and capacious Barns to, houſe his un- 
drxeſſed Flax I therefore hope to be excufed-for 
« enlarging on thoſe A ſſemions. I Was very fenſible 
they would appear extraordinary to moſt among 
„us, and require all the Aſſiſtance 1 could give 
them to make their Way againſt received Opinions. 
What I am at preſent to proceed upon is of a dif- 
< ferent Nature, and accordingly this Letter will con- 
« ſiſt of little more than plain Inſtructions delivered 
When the Flax is laid in Water it muſt be co; 
vered with a Weight to keep it down. - Clay, 
Ruſhes, Fern or Timber, anſwer this Purpoſe 
equally — and indeed any Thing vill do tolerably 
well, ſharp Stones excepted, which are apt to cue 
the Flax. However, if the Dutch are to be be- 
5, lieved — there is even in this a Choice And though 
it ſeems in Speculation perfectly indifferent whar 
your. Flax is covered with, Experience, they will 
+ tell, you, has determined it is otherwiſe in Fact. They 
© uſe the Slutch or Mire at the Bottom af their Ponds; 
which is ſcarce. any Thing beſides. the Dirt of the 
Flax itſelf, which in thoſe ſtanding Waters forms 
© in Time a black and heavy Sediment. This they 
+ imagine gives the Flax that light grey Tinc- 
* ture, which is perhaps leſs pleaſing: to an unſkilfu} 
Eye, but takes the Bleach more kindly, and 
* brightens better in the Cloth than the white or yel- 
low Caſt of ours, Whether they are right in their 
Opinion, a few Trials will inform us. Certain it 
is that their Flax is of a different Hue, and: takes 
$i better Colour in the bleaching Green than the 
greater Part of ours. And ſhould this peculiar Kind 
of Slime contribute in any Meaſure towards it, - 
PF any 8 bj e It ea 1 ack 
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< "LEP 3 muſt ariſe rom po to uſe 
* « Ponds and Refcrvoirs, here alone it can be had. 
TI impollible'exacty to determine how long te 
0 Flax ſhould lye in Wader Fhe Fermentatio 
< ceflary to free the Harke from the Bunn is over 11 1 
7 Hanger or a ſhbrier Time, atcording ws the "Quality | 
both Flax; | Water. Sometitnes Where the 
at! eecting; foft, the Weather warm, and the 
Flax eafy 78 de wrought upon, three or four Days 
will be ſufficient. In different Circumſtances 25 
Fermentati Lingers a Week, ten Days, and, as I 
am informed in ſome "Caſes," {ixteen or eighteen 
Days. There can be therefore no general Direc- 
tions on this Head. But the Drefler who knows 
his Flax and Water, and has made proper Obſerva- 
tions on the different Effects of different Weather 
N cannot be greatly at a Loſs. 
i © However, it Will be an uſeful Precantigtt in the 
Dreſſer, to make repeated Trials of his Flax after 
it has lain three Days, — If the Bunn parts freely 
from the Harle and the Flax dreſſes kindly after 
drying, it ſhould be drawn immediately; it has 
| 1 — 555 all the Benefit of watering, and is impaired 
conſiderably every Hour it ſteeps, when that is over. 
1 ſhall add, that it is not to be expected that Flax 
ſhould have loſt all Harſhneſs when it comes di- 
rectly from the Water. The Dreſſer who waits 
for that will have weak and half. rotten Flax An 
Allowance muſt be made for graſſing, which takes 
off ſomething of the Stubbornneſs the very beſt Flax 
retains if it be not over watered, —Our People have 
the more Occaſion for an Admonition of this Kind, 
becauſe among us it is a common Error to let Flax 
waſte itſelf by Fermentation. — And we are ſo fond 
of Softnefs, that for its Sake, in this and every o- 
ther Article of f CENT we give up Strength 
and Soundneſs, Qualities incomparably more valu- 


* 5 T he Dutch are on the ; Contrary marr” 
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che firſt, Place \ for. Strength, and will run every 
other Hazard. ſooner - that of, we ening the 
* Faro ae ee t 55 L. 
your Harle is damaged, or to-ſpea 
5, half rotten, there is no Regen 1 After-manage- 
A y the Help of longer gfalſing 
4 and. afterwards of the ſoftening „tod much 
«, Harſhneſs may in a Ft eat e be removed. 
The ſkilful Drefſer's Buſineſs is 2 
* both, and if he tries a Sheaf of his mere a ty 
directed in the Beginning of this Paragraph, , 115 
cannot err conſiderably. But till by long xperi- 
.ence he is ſecured againſt Miſtakes, tis his beſt 
Way however to lean to the fafer Side, and draw 
his Flax too early rather than too te. 

When the watering is over — grafling follows 
immediately upon it. This is nothing more than 
ſpreading out the Flax upon dry Ground covered 
with ſhort. Graſs, there to lye till it is dried, 
. bleached, and ſoftened ſufficiently for Uſe. The 
6 ſhorter the Graſs the better for this Purpoſe. If it 
be of any Length it retains too much Moiſture after 
0 Rains and Dews, occaſions a ſecond Fermentation 
in the Flax, retards the drying of it, and frequently 
* rots the Harle. And indeed though the Operation 
takes its Name from thence, tis not a neceſſary 
Circumſtance that the Flax be laid on Graſs — Dry 
Banks of Sand or ſtony Gravel free from Clay are 
perhaps fitteſt for this Uſe. Though Lands under 
* ſhort Graſs are generally recommended by Flax- 
PHreſſers tis chiefly in Oppoſitionto plou gb*d Grounds, 
« where the Flax would be ſullied and diſcoloured. 
Any dry Expoſure free from Dirt may be uſed 
6 IP Safety, and among thoſe the warmeſt are the 
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There are but few Directions to be given on this 


Head, the moſt material are — that the Flax be 
LF turned frequently every ſecond Day or oftner. — 
That due Care be had of graſling it beyond the 


proper 
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i! proper Time, which is almoſt as pernic ious as wa- 
if « xering ir too much, and that for the ſame Rea- 
i * ſons——and that when it is taken up it be regularly 
0 «. ſorted, and the ſbveral Kinds ſeparately tied up in 
<"Sheaves;—The-ewo firſt of theſe Particulars require 
i no Manner of Enlargement, 'fince the Practice of 
[| _ © earning Flax univerſally 


| u r univerſally prevails, and every Body 

bil! < knows that the uſual Time for graſſing is from a 
|: | Fortnight to three Weeks, according to the Weather 
ll! and the Goodneſs of the Flax, —On the third Par- 

ii ticular a few Words may be neceſſary, becauſe ſort- 
i ing is but little underſtood among us.—I ſhall there- 
itt « fore conclude by obſerving to your Readers, that 
(ll! «© when the Dutch tie up their Flax, which they ge- 

| < nerally do in Sheaves as large as thoſe of Corn, they 


it * take peculiar Care that the Flax in every Sheaf be 
„ < of the ſame Length, Fineneſs, Strength, and Soft- 
it «* neſs. — By this Caution the ſeveral Staples are kept 
1 aſunder and diſtinct, ready to be applied, each to 
"it its proper Uſe, to the great Eaſe and Advantage 
1 « of the Manufacturers, who according to their dif. 

| « ferent Wants. may be immediately ſupplied with 
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" No. XXXIV. Tueſday, November 29th. 1737. 
GENTLEMEN, | CEN ES OSS 0m, *, 
. *< FFAHERE is not any Article in Flax-Dreſſing 
II of: more Importance to the Linen Manufac- 
© ture, than the one I am at preſent to conſider. The 
« Succeſs of every ſubſequent: Operation on the Flax 
depends almoſt entirely on good drying; and not- 
.. © withſtanding the utmoſt Care in rippling, watering 
and graſſing, an Error here may diſappoint at laſt 
< the Dreſſer's moſt valuable Hopes. is therefore 

< a Matter of Surprize ſo little Thought has been 
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The common Way of laying it 
e and lighting a Fire under them, is at 
_ + firſt, Sight ſubject to. ſo many Inconveniencies, that 

« how it yn; at all be dreamed of, much more, 
how it ſhould meet with ſo favourable a Reception 
as to continue to chis Day, the Practice 
of the Country, is to me perfectly. mconceivable.— 
That the Smoke in its Paſſage: the Flax muſt 
e infallibly diſcolour it, — That ſeveral Shea ves piled 
6. upon one another, and from the Situation of the 
Fire placed at different Diſtances from its Action, 
dry unequally. That therefore of the ſame Parcel 
one Sheaf muſt be almoſt burnt, and another not 
< criſp enough for Uſe. — That in the ſelf ſame Sheaf 
+ 2 Heat, conveyed principally by Smoke, acts conſſ- 
à derably ſlower on the Centre than upon the external 

< Parts, — and by a neceſſary Conſequence that theſe 
muſt be entirely parched before the other is even to- 
< lerably dry. Theſe methinks were obvious Truths, 
« and been no difficult Matter to 
© foreſee. Add to them the Danger of firing the 
« whole-Pile, which by ſad Experience we are taught 
is no imaginary one. — Allow for many ſmaller In- 


< conveniencies, which will be better apprehended 


from the 2 Letter, and 1 * 
n with me in ion that among the many Er- 
0 Mee we are guilty 1 tis hardly poſſible to find a 
more extraordinary Inſtance of bad Management. 
Had the Remedy been far removed from common 
„ Obſeryation it would be fome Apology. But to 
4 + overlooks a Conveniency for drying of daily Uſe in 


cSther Caſes; and which alone could anſwer all the 


Dr Purpoſes „is unaccountable Ne- 

gligence indeed, and I cannot help bluſhing for my 
trymen, that it ſhould {till be ene re- 

—— an Oven to them. 

The main Advantages of this Conveniency chove 

<4 W chemſelves ſo readily, that it m_—_ 
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| <. thod- of drying Flax with Safety has been intro- 
_<.. danced among us. 
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be needleſs to enlarge upon, Its dries cleanly, 
* equally agg VERY, 4 at a Fall g Af Ach, 
and is liable, jo Ton. B 117 5 
tages there a are 50 Ways igepder be, 7h oug | of an 
inferior Rind, e. it will Ye ' proper w take No- 

Thee ar 5 5 From the. 0 3 
ner of diſpo | poſing te Qyen, and Gn ite an nc GW Ml de 
beſt explain in a particular: Def pen pf the 
Dutch Drefſer's Management. 


I have obſery'd in former Dee chat +l 
undertakes Flax Preſſing in that Country. provides 


himſelf with p proper Houſings. , By that Name, 


beſides his Barng and Granaries, you cout underſtand 
a Working-Houſe, where he breaks his Flax and 
ſcutches i” The uſual Dimenſions of this Plice 


are in the clear thirty Feet by fourteen, ſomething 


larger where great Buſineſs is carried. on, but Eldom 
if ever leſs. Care is taken that the Whole be well 
lighted, a al conveniently laid out to receive the 
Breaks, . the ſame Time leave Room for 
Scutching. In this Houſe, and at one End of it, 
the Dre uilds his Oven within a large capa- 
cious Chimney, to prevent all Danger. of firing the 
Place.—This Situation faves him Labour, bis F 2 
when dried is ready and at Hand, and he 


veys it to the Break without Expence. And this 1 


mention as the firſt. of thoſe Advantages, Which 
may be et by a little Sl and good Orco- 
nom y; 

He tene a ſecond, and more bd 6 one, 
by proportioning exactly the Size and, Capacity of 
his Oven, to the Dimenſions of his Work -houſe. 
When the Flax is warm and criſp. it works With 
greater Eaſe, and conſequently at lower Rates, and 
in other PE: alſo to. more Adyanta As it 
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« is charg'd with a higher Price for Labour, and is 
« conliderably. worſe. Hence the Dreſſer takes pe- 
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culiar Care to bring his Flax in full Criſpneſs to 
break, and builds his Oven ſo, that in one Day he 


may work off what it has dried in the foregoing 
Night. By this Means the Bunn is always brittle, 
flies off with few light Strokes, and leaves the Harle 


ſound and in perfect Strength, n.. 
At their rate of working an Oven of fifteen Feet 


long, ten Feet wide, and five Feet high, will keep 
as many Hands emplay'd one Day, as can be con- 


veniently diſpos'd of in the Work- houſe above- 


mention'd. And I believe our People will ima- 
gine that they have upon thoſe Terms an heavy 
Taſk to go through. In our ſlovenly Way of do- 
ing Buſineſs, half the Quantity would be too much 
for twice the Hands. So great are the Advantages 
of Skill and proper Management. 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve that the Dutch, as 
an Improvement upon the former Caution, never 
draw two Shea ves together. They take them ſing- 
ly from the Oven as they want them, and give them 
all the Benefit of what little Heat remains as long 
as they can ſpare them from the Break. 

* Before I proceed to other Circumſtances of their 
Practice, ſince I have given the Dimenſions of the 
Oven, it will be proper to finiſh the Deſcription 
of it, From the Size of it it muſt be ſtronger than 
the Bakers, well roofed, thoroughly ſecured, and 


ſhut with a wooden' Door. The Entrance may 
be in every Oven equal—juſt large enough to ad- 


mit a Man with tolerable Eaſe. 


.* To return The next Thing the Dutch provid 


for, is to ſave the Charge; of Firing. In the firſt 
heating of the Oven there is no Room for this, and 
proper. Fuel muſt be had; but when once they 
have begua.to break and ſcutch, the Dirt and Straws, 
which are beat out of the Flax in working, ſerve. 
them ever after without any additional Expence 3 
TIS. L _-+* and 
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© and each Parcel affords Firing for the next, ir a 
regular Succeſſion, till the whole is dried. Theſe 
little Arts, and ſeemingly inconſiderable Inſtances 
of good Oeconomp, give the Dutch ſo much Ad- 
vantage over us, that I muſt beg leave to remind 
« your Readers, that they deſerve more of their At- 
« tention than perhaps they have hitherto beftow'd 
upon them. In Buſineſs of this Kind, where the 
1 « Profits are neceſſarily ſmall, Waſte muſt be felt, be 
Wil © never ſo trifling in Appearance ; and accumulated 
1 * and continual Waſte muſt infallibly end in Ruin, 
| though each Particutar taken ſingly and aſunder is 
h perhaps too minute for Obſervation. 

1 « Of this Kind more eſpecially than any other is 

N 


< the Waſte of Time and Labour. Three or fout 
« Minntes foſt cannot well be charg'd in an Account, 
much leſs the Miſapplication of a little Strength; 
and yet multiply theſe Minutes into Hours, or in- 
« creaſe the Waſte of Spirits till it becomes Weari- 
« neſs, and the plain palpable Loſs upon the Whole 
will give ſuffit ent Evidence how much was loſt by 
Parcel. 

* Fhe Dutch are aware of this more than any Na- 
tion under Heaven, and therefore lay out all their 
Art in faving Time and Labour. In the Caſe be- 
< fore us they kindle Fire in the Oven early in the 
« Evening—fome Hours before the Work is over. 
The Sweepings of the Flax are foon thrown in and 
* lighted, and the Oven heats and cools again ſuffi- 
« ciently before the Breaks and Scutches are laid by. 
« ?Tis ready to be fill'd, when the Bulineſs of that 
Day is ended, and when the next beg zins, tis again 
ready to be drawn not a Minute is loſt in the 
< whole Round; and the Work proceeds i in a regular 
« Succeſſion no where interrupted... 

©] ſhall conchide by informing. the Flax. Dreſſer, 
* that his Oven is then of a proper Heat. when” a Man 
can ſland in it without Uneifineſs. - This is the Rule 
in ZJdlland, and tis an Advantage peculiar to the 

3 wk 10 « Oven, 
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DUBLIN SOCFETY, we 
Oven, that the Heat of it can be thus exactly mea- 
ſured. - Kilns or Stoves cannot with equal Certainty 
be tried; their Heat is variable and unſteady, and 
for that Reaſon, dangerous and. unfit for Flax. 
Which, to collect the whole Purport of this Letter 
into one general Aſſertion, can no where elſe be 
dried ſo perfectly as in an Oven.“ 3 
Uno ATT 1 wits, ART 
R. M. 
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1 XXXV. | Tueſday, December 6th, 1737. 
GzNTLEMEN, 8 PT 


F Obſerved in my laſt Letter, that the Quantity of 

Flax, which the Dutch Dreſſer breaks and 
ſcutches in a Day, is, in Proportion to the Number of 
Hands employ'd by him, conſiderably larger than 
that which we ſhould here expect to have wrought 
off in the ſame Time That this Difference in the 


Diſpatch of Buſineſs ariſeth chiefly from the Criſp- 
neſs of the Flax, when it is laid under the Break; 


and therefore will ſubſiſt no longer than till our 


People are prevail'd upon to dry as they do, and 


uſe an Oven. The narrow Compaſs within which 
I am confin'd, to ſuit my Letters to the Dimenſions 
of your Paper, allow'd of no Enlargement ; and 
this Aﬀertion, however it deſerv'd it, I had not 


1 room particularly to explain, much leſs to ſupport 


by proper Arguments. 


Give me leave therefore, to reſume them, and as 


it is of the greateſt Importance to the Manufac- 
ture, to improve upon it, by ſhewing more mi- 
nutely in what Proportion the Dutch exceed us in 


Diſpatch. 


A Penny is the conſtant Price paid in Holland to 


the Undertaker, for breaking and ſcutching Flax by 
Wholeſale— ſomething leſs therefore to the Jour- 
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7 ESSAYS by the | | 
: neywan—apd 98 1 Hp 69 compion. in the lather, jo/pre to pre 


« fer:Payment, to the. uſual Wäges of 
te Co nery, twenty e a, Pay 
evident that the Jo neyma lax Dreller among 
| Ft breaks. and, ſeutches ſingly. above twenty 


8 Pounds, of Flax. 
ur Po le on the contrary. chooſe' to receive 
» 3 5 daily ages, which ſeldom exceed Nine 


Pence, never "Fen, rather than be paid according to- 
the Quantity wrought off, though five Farthings is 
< the loweſt Price given any where in #eland by the 
Pound. Our Dreſſer therefore, upon the faire 
Calculation, breaks and fcutches but eight Pounds 
of Flax a Day, and the Quantities of Work per- 
«< form'd by, the ſame Hands, in the ſame Time, are 
to one another in the amazing Dif proportion of two 
and a half to one. 

+ The Facts are indiſputable, and the Concluſion 
ho ſurpriſing ſoever it may ſeem, fairly and 
« larly drawn. Three Parts in five of the Strength 
and Labour of our Dreſſers are plainly miſapplicd, 
and for want of good Conveniencies to facili tate 
their Work entirely waſted, | 

I believe 1 need not call upon the Neldes to 
« obſerve that a Manufacture carried on under ſuch 
c Preſſures —Diſadvantages is an Expreſſion of too 
* weak a meaning can never flouriſh 3 tis rather a 
Wonder it ſhould live, and ſupport it ſelf, though 
« faintly, againſt the Weight and Rivalſhip of a Peo- 
« ple. equally. remarkable for Oeconomy and Induſ- 
try. However, to do common Juſtice to the Ar- 
gument, indulge me for a Moment longer, and I give 
me leave to ſet it in another Light. 
Our Labourer can afford to work for ten Pence, 
and, provided he receive daily that ſmall Pirtance, can 
< maintain, himſelf and Family with Eaſe.— The Hol- 
ander to the ſame Purpoſes, wants twice that Sum, 
and muſt therefore earn his two Pence far the other's 


* _ At preſent he does n more than n this, — Good 


4 Con- 


— is fore | 
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„ Conveniencies, 2 and ſuperior Skill 4 in the ready Uſe 
« of them, enable hit 15 underwork 7 7 conſiderably 
< beyond that Propo Ttion. Pr eee ur Dreſſer's 
< equally well provided, en ins "fame Dexte- 
„ rity,—and, that a. few. Fang Experiefice will be- 
< ftow,—the Tables immediately are turn'd. Our 
« Flax muſt come cheaper from the Bras k and Scutches 
by one half, and they inſtead of 1 reduced to 
< Straights and Shifts te ſupport a 0 ecaying Manu- 
n 978 

Could our J ourneymen hereafter, ; D theirs actu- 
« ally do, work off twenty Pounds of Flax a Day, 
they ought afford their Labour For” a Half. Penny 
+ per Pound ; three Parts in five of the preſent Price 
would be (ken off without Prejudice to them, and 
« by proportionable Improvement in ether Branches 
of the Manufacture, our Cloths would come cheaper 
to the Market, than from any ther Country under 
Heaven. According to the ufual Computation, that 
hree Quarters of the current Price of Linens is the 
Purchaſe of Labour only, our Manufacturers, 
© who. live comfortably at Home ' upon half the Wa- 
ges paid in Holland, can with equal Induſtry and 
. ; 8 underwork the Dutch five and thirty Pounds 

every Hundred. A Deduction which whenever 

they are forced upon, *tis impoſſible they ! ſhould 
# — on their Trade. 

I wor't indeed pretend to vouch for the Exactneſs 

< of that Computation. —Tis no eaſy Matter to ſtrike 
c a Medium upon the ſeveral Staples, and determine 
< what Part 960 the whole Price ſhould be charged on 
1 the Materials; and how much remains as the Pro- 
5 1 of mere Labour,—Bur certain T an that in 
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150 ESSAYS by the 
« ries its full Weight, and with a little Oeconomy 
and Induſtry, we may underſell the Dutch a great 
deal more than thirty five per Cent. 
To confirm this Aﬀertion—which I hope may 
be of ufe to encourage the Methods I propoſe for 
the future Management of Flax — give me leave 
to obſerve farther from my laſt, —thar it is not only 
by mifapplying the Strength and Labour of our 
People, that we ſuffer in the Articles before us,— 

but beſides, and that conſiderably, by the Waſte 
committed on the Flax, for want of thorough dry- 
ing and a proper Criſpneſs. We are now obliged 
to uſe forcible and repeated Strokes in breaking, or 
to ſpeak more properly to pound rather than break 
the Harle. This weakens and impairs it, and be- 
ſides deprives it of its proper Length, one of the 
« moſt valuable Qualitizs it has. In breaking the 
Force is applied croſs-wiſe, and athwart the Grain, 
and therefore where it is too great, or too long con- 
tinued, bruiſeth and cuts the Fibres; which af-. 
terwards in going through the Hackles ſnap where 
they are weakeſt and of courſe fall into Tow, Tis 
impoſſible to aſcertain this Damage, but at a gueſs. 
1 ſhould imagine that by this unhappy though ne- 
ceſſary Effect of bad drying, we may hackle off 
from the ſame Flax one Part in four more Tow, 
than the Dreſſer does in Holland. If ſo our Loſs 
under this Head is conſiderably enhanc'd. Or to 
ſet the ſame Aſſertion in a more comfortable Light, 
tis upon this Suppoſition in our Power, by a little 
Charge to lower our preſent Prices, without any 
Diminution to the Owner's Profit, by encreaſing 
the Quantity of vendible good Flax, dreſs'd out of 
the ſame Parcel. | : 
I cannot leave any thing with the Readers more 
likely to encourage them, and therefore ſhall con- 
clude by this general View of the whole Argument. 
We waſte by the preſent Miſapplication of our 
Labour three Parts in five of the Dreſſer's In- 
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« duſtry..-We loſe one Part in ten nearly of our 
Flax. And yet we ſtand our Ground, though 
« with Difficulty againſt the Dutch. —Suppoſe theſe. 
Evils remedied, and what muſt be the Conſequence. 
tis ſo plain a one, that it is almoſt Impertinence 
to draw it.—But it is at the ſame Time of ſo en- 
courageing a Nature that I cannot forbear inſerting 
it at length. The Dutch muſt be obliged to give 
up the Linen Trade, - which it will be impoſlible. 
for them to carry on with any Profit, whenever we 
£ have learn'd how to huſband our Advantages. 

I am, &c. 


KR. 22 


—— — 


Ne. XXXVI. Tueſday, December 13th, 1737. 


| GENTLEMEN, 


H E Inſtrument made uſe of to break Flax. 

is pretty much the ſame in this Country and 

in Holland. However, as there is ſome Difference 
in the Make, and more in the Manner of applying 

it, I thought it neceſſary to prefix a Draught of 
the Dutch Break F to the Directions in this Let- 
ter ; becauſe Words cannot convey ſo clean and di- 
ſtinct a Notion of Machines, as the Reader ought 
to have before him, when he is to be taught the Uſe 
of them. | | . 
« It is obſervable at firſt Sight, that the Break 

conſiſts of two main Parts, the one fix*d, the other 
moveable upon a Joint. Both theſe are in every 
other reſpect the ſame, compos'd of three thin 
Boards call'd Knives, and commonly made of 
Beach fram'd lengthways, and at ſmall Diſtances 


a W a «a «a M & „ „ 


from each other, into ſtrong Pieces of ſolid Timber. 


£ Theſe two ſimilar Parts are placed the one above 
the other in the Break, the moveable Part upper- 
| + Vide Plate I. RR 


152 ESSAY 8. y tbe 
moſt, and i in ſuch a Situation that its Knives, when 
it 1s let down. fall, into the Iuterſtices ot Diſtances 

between thoſe, of the fix dor lower Part. This 

lower Part ſtands at a convenient Height above the 
Ground upon four ſtrong Fert, and the upper is pro- 
vided with, a Handle C to raiſe and let it down 
again. Tbis a ternate Motion breaks the Flax, which 
by the Weight and Action of the Lea ver is forcibly 
preſſed againſt the Knives, ſqueezed into the Inter- 
ſtices between them, thereby ſplit, and diſpoſed more 
readily. to part with its Bunn in Scutching. 
From this ſhort Deſcription of the Inſtrument, 
and of its Action on the Flax, — tis obvious to 
collect, that the Diſtances between the Knives ſhould 
not very much. exceed the Thickneſs of the Knives 
themſelves.— The Flax would then inſtead of being 
ſqueezed. and ſplit between them, be bruis'd only 
by their Edges, and as it often happens by bad 

Breaks, or the unſkilful Uſe of them, cut 1 

and Ty unfit for Uſe. 

K ſame evil ( Conſequence. would follow, if the 

KEE had Libe Liberty to fall too far into one anvther. 

The Flax in 587 Caſe would drag, reſiſt the Edges 

with great Force, and receive conſiderable Da. 
mage. Pis therefore carefully provided in well 
proportioned Breaks, that the ſolid Peice of Timber 
D, ſhould reach down almoſt to the Edges of the 

Enives inſerted in it, and ſtop their aig in 
time... : 

'< Theſe are Cautions worth attending to, in the 

« Make and Proportions of the Inſtrument.—In the 

« Uſe of it there is another which deſerves. peculiar 

Notice, and has hitherto eſcaped. our Dreſſets. 

$ .*Tis not the. Stroke that breaks the F lax, . more 
or leſs it always injures it, and where it is ſtrong 

dl und and the Flax does not give way imme 

it muſt ine vitably cut it. The Experiment 

1 12 rech the Flax tight over the Knives at 


A, n tie it that it may not and 8 or 
« three 
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three ſmart Strokes will ſnap it faftly. The ſqueez- 
ing l of the Flax between the Knives,” is the thing 
that breaks it. The Preſſure there is lateral, and 
« tends” to ſplit the Harle, and not tö cut it. It 
« ſhoold thereforè be the Intention of the Dreſſer, to 
make — Stroke — 81 Lee 17757 as great 
às poſſible, and this the Dutch attain by a pr 
© Policon df de Fir. e bne a ee 

Tis well known from the firſt Principles of 
Mechanics, that in its fall the Leaver acts with 
more Velocity and greater Force at A then it does 
at B. That the Stroke there is incomparably ſmart- 
« er and more violent, and by the foregoing Ob- 
© ſervation has therefore a greater Tendency to da- 
mage and cut the Flax. On the other Hand, the 
« Preflure there is leaſt ends with the Stroke, — and 
can neither be continued nor encreaſed. Hence when 
< the Flax is placed at A, as our Dreſſers always 
« place it, the whole Operation is perform'd in the 
« moſt pernicious Way — without Preſſure, which 
alone can ſplit the Harle, and by Strokes conti- 
© -nually repeated, which inevitably bruiſe and cut it. 
The Reverſe is true at B, the Stroke is weak 


and flow, arid the Prefſure—or to ſpeak more in- 


« relligibly to fome—the ſqueezing as great as poſſi- 
© ble.” The Dutch therefore, in Oppoſition to our 
Practice, always break their Flax at B, ſtand with 
their Faces to the Joint, raiſe the Leaver with their 
Left Hand at C, and place the Flax and turn it 
under the Break as near as may be to the Centre of 
© its Motion. | „ 
I have been more particular than uſual in ex- 
6 * the Mechaniſm of this Inſtrument, becauſe 
« I am afraid it has hitherto been little underſtood, 
Had our Dreſſers apprehended the Nature of its 
« Action, and the only rational Intention of-applying 
« it to the Flax, they would certainly not have uſed 
it as they do in a way, that in the ſtrongeſt man- 
« ner counter-aCts all the Purpoſes of Flax-Dreſſing. 
Indeed, 
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Indeed, if the Method in uſe among us were more 
expeditious than the other, one might imagine our 
People had been tempted to break ſlovenly, in order 
to break quickly; but as the very Reverſe is true 
and the Dutch beſtow but three or four Strokes at 
moſt on each End of every Handful, while we toil 
at the ſame Quantity a tedious while tis impoſſi- 
ble to aſcribe our Conduct to any other Cauſe, 
than a palpable Miſtake of the End and Deſign of 
Breaking. ke 
] hope therefore to be excuſed for enlarging on 
this Head, and beg leave to repeat it to your Read- 
< ers, that to break Flax is properly to ſplit the 
< Harje, in order to get out the Bunn—that this is 
performed by the Break, no otherwiſe than by preſs- 
< ing the Flax between the Knives, and that there- 
< fore bringing down their Edges with great Smart- 
© neſs and Velocity upon it cannot anſwer the In- 
< tention half ſo well, as a ſlow continued and ſtrong 
< Preſſure, which can only be obtained in the Dutch 
Method. ö | 1 
« I ſhall conclude this Letter by obſerving, that 
whenever we uſe the Break as they do, we may then 
< without any Danger make it conſiderably larger; 
_ < theirs are fo, longer much than ours and weightier, 
© and upon that Account work off more Flax in the 
< ſame Time. As we ule theſe Inſtruments at pre- 
« ſent, *tis well indeed that they are light, they do 
« leſs Miſchief than otherwiſe they would. — But as 
« ſoon as we are pleaſed to imitate the Dutch Flax- 
< Dreſſer in the Management, we may do it allo in 
the Dimenſions of his Break. It will perform 


more when it is larger, and do it ſafely when it is 
fkilfully employed. 6 
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The Reader will be glad to know that he may ſee 
a Dutch Break among the Society's Machines in the 
Vaults of the Parliament Houſe, The Proportions 
1 e between 
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between its ſeveral Parts are the ſame as in the Draught 
and its Length about four Feet. as 
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No. XXXVII. Tueſday, December 20th, 1737. 
GENTLEMEN, 


HE N the Flax is ſufficiently ſplit by the 
Break, tis the Dreſſer's next Buſineſs to 
clear it of the Bunn; this is done by Scutching, 
which is nothing more than beating the Flax down- 
wards and along the Grain, to looſen and throw 
off the broken Parts of the Bunn which till ad- 
here to the Harle. 
There are, however, in this eaſy Operation ſome 
Cautions worth attending to, and in our manner of 
performing it ſome Errors to be noted, which will 
engage me to be more particular in my Directions, 
than the Plainneſs of the Subject ſeems at firſt ſight 
to demand ; and to make them more intelligible, 
I have procured a Draught of the Dulch Tools *, 
which differ confiderably from ours, and are in the 
ſame Proportion better. 
I have frequently obſerv'd in the Courſe of theſe 
Directions, that the material Caution in Flax- Dreſs- 
ing, is to fave the Harle from any violent Action 
on its Fibres, croſs-wiſe, and athwart the Grain; 
and I have endeavour the more earneſtly to incul- 
cate this leading Principle, not only as it contains 
an Epitome of the whole Art, but beſides, and 
chiefly becauſe it ſeems to have eſcaped our Dreſſers, 
who in ſome Degree or other counter- act it hi- 
therto in every Operation on their Flax. 85 
Tis indeed impoſſible in Breaking and in Scutch- 
ing, to prevent all Streſs of this pernicious Kind 
upon the Harle. All that can be done 1s to 
leflen it as much as poſſible, and to direct the greater 
I. 
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rily W Por erally and, along the Grain. But 
fa. e to greater Care and more. than 


ordinary Caution — For ſince theſe Operations per- 


formed with the utmoſt Nicety are ſtill liable to 


. 4 


Danger, they cannot fail of 55 eminently hurtful 
ad 


where they are attended with additional, Duladvan- 


ew” Cor. I . 43% nadie! 
Hou little of this Caution appears in the Method 
of Breaking which prevails among us, I had Occaſion 
confider in my laſt — and I hope the 
Importance of the Subject will excuſe me for being 
equally particular upon the other Point at preſent. 


Our Dreſſers ſuſpend their Flax over one Board, 


6 
+ > 


„„ e 


and ſcutch it with another of a ſquare or oblong 
Form which carries a ſtrait Edge, and is generally 


very narrow. In this Method every Circumftance 


is in ſoine Degree an Error and attended with real 
Evils, or at leaſt with Inconveniencies. Above all, 


the Make and Figure of the Scutch is deſtructive 


in- the higheſt Senſe. — A Handful of Flax when it 


hangs freely, as it does in Scutching, ſpreads itſelf 
.unequally 3 the Threads lye cloſe and full towards 
the Middle, thin and ſcattered at the Sides. In 
this -State the ſeveral Parts of the ſame Handful are 


in Strength very different from each other, and the 


Middle will reſiſt a Stroke which would ſnap all the 
ſtraggling Threads on either Side. However a 


ſquare or oblong Scutch ſtrikes with equal Force 
on every Part, and comes down upon the Sides 
with the ſame Violence as on the Middle. The Con- 


Tequence is plain, Every Stroke tears the ſcattered 
Threads it meets with, and as others ſpread; into 
their Place the next Fall of the Scutch-ſnaps them, 


and the Waſte of Flax goes regularly on to the End 


of the Operation. This alone were worth pre- 


venting, but the Evil extends farther. — The Ends 
of the Flax neceſſarily riſe in SOROS; EY a 
3 2 = , ? f ̃ | ; | — Is rait 
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ſtrait Edge comes ſmartly down upon them. — If 
« therefore the Tiſtrument | be narrow, — they lap 
« themfelves about it, reſiſt the Stroke, and yield only 
© as they break. That theſe are not imaginary Ob- 
« jeQions to our Method, any one may be convinced 
6 by obſerving the Quantity of broken Threads 
Which lye among the Bunn after this Operation. 
Some Part indeed of that Deſtruction may be a- 
« ſcribed to the exceſſive Violence with which our 
« Scutchers lay about them; perhaps a little to a few 
unguarded Strokes which now and then may light 
upon the Board over which the Flax is laid, and 
« bruiſe the Harle between both Edges. But certainly 
the greater Portion of the Evil lyes where I have 
« Jaid it, and proceeds from the improper Figure of 
our Scutches. Every Part of our Management is 
« wrong, but that emphatically fo, © © | 
_ © Fhe Dutch however guard againſt every Inconve- 
© niency together, and as it is their Wiſdom never to 
« negleft the ſmalleſt, ——the laſt, how inconſider- 
« able ſoever it may ſeem, has given riſe to a Ma- 
« chine delineated Figure firſt. It conſiſts of #thin 
Board with a large Notch, a Cut into one Side of 
it erected perpendicularly upon a Frame, which may 
be of any Shape, provided it have Weight to keep 
it ſteady. --- In this Notch they hang their Flax, 
which by that Situation is ſecured from the Danger 
of an unwary Blow: *Tis impoſſible the Scutch 
ſhould fall upon the Harle in that dangerous Poſi- 
tion, where, as it is ſupported, it reſiſts more forci- 
| bly and cuts alſo more readily, — Beſides as conve- 
nient Inſtruments generally anfwer more Ends than 
one together, the Dreſſer's ſtroke is directed by this 
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Machine, bis Hand protected as he holds the Flax, 


N 


Height that he can do his Buſineſs ſitting. 
pe other and greater Evils which attend our 
Method, the Dulch prevent by the Shape and Breadth 
« of their Scutch, which as in Figure ſecond is nearly 
; WE circular, 


< and his Eaſe: provided for by making it of ſuch a 
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circular, and in Diameter little leſs than eighteen 


Inches. The greateſt Force of ſuch an Inſtrument 


« falls exactly where it can do leaſt Damage, — on the 


« thickeſt Part of the whole Flix; ſince as the Dreſſer 


holds it by the Handle, A, its greateſt, Action is 


at B, or C, and exerts itlelf on the very Middle 
of the Handful, The Middle therefore, as it is the 
c ſtrongeſt, bears the Brunt of what little Stroke there 


« is, - for the Dutch do not beat the Harle with the 
< unruly Violence of our unſkilful People, and the 
« looſe ſtraggling Threads about the Sides feel no 
« Streſs but curl gently round the Edges of the Scutch, 
and fall down again unhurt, *Tis the ſame with the 
Ends of Flax which riſe upon the Stroke, they can- 
« not lap themſelves about an Inſtrument of that Make 


and Size, but when they riſe, riſe againſt a broad 


« well-poliſhed Plane, occaſion no Reſiſtance, but 
drop back ſmoothly and uninjured. : 

" LSE 
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Ne. XXXVIII. Tueſday, December 27, 1737. 
GENTLEMEN, 35 5 
< FT AVING in my former Letters followed the 
05 Dutch Dreſſers in the Progreſs of theit Opera- 
« tions upon Flax, *tis Time in this to return to the 
Seed, which becomes their next immediate Care. 
« *Tis true indeed that after Scutching, the Flax in 
Holland undergoes, as it does here, the Hackles, and 
« beſides, the Fining Mills which we are Strangers to 
«* in Ireland; but as this is a diſtinct and ſeparate 
< Trade and among them performed by other Hands, 
the common Dreſſer's Buſineſs with his Flax is 
c over, and his Attendance now beftowed upon his 
6 eed. e | IT E133 ee 5 l 14 . 
This, your Readers will remember, was diſpoſed 
« of from the Ripples into ſtanch convenient Grana- 
> « ries, 
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ries, there laid up ſafely in the Boles, and air'd from 


Time to Time, to preſerve it from Damps or other 


Injury. *Tis neceſſary to add at preſent that theſe 
Floors are kept as dry as poſlible, and with the utmoſt 
Nicety protected from all Moiſture, otherwiſe their 
Seed mult be laid proportionably thiner to be ſafe, 
and occupy abundantly. more room. --- Whereas by 
extraordinary Caution, the Dutch may allow them- 
« ſelves more Latitude in, this, as the Dimenſions of 
their Granaries and the Quantities of their Seed re- 
« quire it. —- However they ſeldom exceed four and 
twenty Inches, and chooſe to ſpread. it thiner where 
they can. . „ | 
The ſeveral Branches of Flax-Dreſſing mentioned 
in theſe Papers generally take up three Months --- So 
long therefore the Seed lyes by untouched, except an 
« advantageous Market, as it ſometimes happens, calls 
« for greater Diligence. Then indeed. the Flax is 
« thrown aſide and the Seed attended in the firſt Place, 
but the general Rule is otherwiſe, and in common 
Caſes the Flax has the Precedence. | 
« I mention this as an Inſtance of the Dutch Oeco- 
nomy which can never be too often recommended, 
The Seed receives no Damage by remaining in the 
Boles three Months, and the Winter Seafon which 
ſucceeds is as convenient for threſhing as the belt ; 
in the mean While the Flax is ready dreſt and fitted 
for the Market without any Interruption or Delay. 
I have. already obſerved that theſe Arts of hufband- 
ing their Time and doing Things in a regular Suc- 
ceſſion give the Dutch an Advantage over us not to 


AQ 


Leave to repeat the Obſervation — and apply it to 


Buſineſs are diſpoſed in ſo natural an Order that no 

one interferes with any other, but each is carried 

on without Hurry. Their Flax by early ſowing is 

lit for pulling by the Beginning of July, — rippled 
5 . 
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be compenſated; and which therefore they will cer- 
tainly retain *cill we imitate their Conduct. — I beg 


the Caſe before us. — The ſeveral Branches of their 
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< by the Middle or the latter End, — at the Height 
of the watering Seaſon, — when the Flax ferments 
moſt kindly and moſt readily, — drawn again— 
and graſſed ſufficiently early in September, — and 


in October: Till then in common Caſes there is no 
great Demand for Seed. — Time remains ſufficient 
to threſh and clean it before Spring, — at a Seaſon 
of the Year when nothing elſe could be fo well at- 
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and ſmoothly without Avocation or Diſturbance. 

In our Way —any Thing is done at any Time. 
as Caprice directs, or more generally as Neceſſity 
drives us on. — We have twenty ſeveral Things 
upon our Hands together, each of them an Impe- 
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< diment to every other, and all of them of Courſe 


done in a Hurry and by Halves. 

« *Tis indeed a main and general Reaſon of this 
Hurry, that every Dealer in Flax among us carries 
on three or four Trades at once. *Tis not poſſible 
he ſhould do his Buſineſs leiſurely and in good Or- 


der, who is Huſbandman, Flax-Dreſſer, Weaver, 


and perhaps Bleacher all at one Time; but with this 
© leading Evil many others act as concurrent Cauſes 
D —above all the imprudent Practice of ſtacking 
Flax and Seed together which throws the Care of 
both upon the Dreſſer at the ſame individual Inſtant 
< divides his Induſtry, and by a neceſſary Conſequence 
« diſturbs it. I have attacked this Practice upon other 
Principles before, but where there is no other Incon- 
veniency attending it, this alone, that it infalli- 
bly brings on two diſtinct Articles of Buſineſs, and 
each of them ſufficient to employ the undivided 


* Labours of a Family, is enough without any other 


* Reaſon to explode it. | 

« *Tis another. Conſequence of the ſame Practice 
nothing leſs pernicious than the former, that ſepa- 
rating the Flax and Seed where they have been 
* ſtacked together till the Spring, is generally per- 
ES | | formed 


rough dreſſed by the Break and Scutches ſometime 


tended — and then this Buſineſs goes on ſpeedily 
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'by common Threſhing. There is not Lei- 
10 0 for tedious Operations —Rippling off the Boles 
and then preſſing out the Seed. — Seaſons will not 
* wait, but when they call muſt be immediately o- 
© beyed : Diſpatch is the only Thing conſidered, — 
and the quickeſt Methods Rant be ufed, however 
deſtructive to the Flax. 
I don't know whether it be worth my" Wh tle to prove 
that the Flail damages the Flax. It muſt occur to 
any one who has ſeen its Action upon Straw, that 
it cannot be otherwiſe, When that has been ſeverely 
threſh'd it is hardly fit for Uſe, and certainly an In- 
ſtrument, which tears and cuts the one, muſt in Pro- 
portion alſo weaken and impair the other, — But 
this you will give me Leave to mention, that the 
« Flail toſſes and diſorders it and entails double La- 
bour on the Dreſſer when he comes to ſort it after- 
« wards, As alſo that this Inſtrument never threſhes 
clean, and occaſions a conſiderable Waſte of Seed. 
© As the ſeveral Obſervations in this Paper have 
led me by Degrees to ſupport the Practice of the 
« Dutch,. in laying up their Seed in Granaries till the 
Flax is dreſt, in Oppoſition to a Method which has 
« of late prevailed among us — give me Leave far- 
ther to take Notice, that when their Dreſſers have 
« Leiſure to attend their Seed, they find in their cloſe 
« ſtanch Granaries the whole Quantity that they there 
« depoſited. Tis true the ripeſt Boles where the Flax has 
not been pulled too green open and ſhed their Seed, 
« but it lyes ſecurely on the Floor, and is as ſafe with- 
out the Bole as it could have been within it. In our 
darling Method of ſtacking Flax unrippled what- 
ever ſheds is loſt: The ripeſt drieſt Boles come 
L empty to the Barn while the beſt and fineſt Seed is 
© roting in the Haggard. 
6 Having ſufficiently, I hope, juſtified the Pric- 
tice of the Dutch, — laying up their Seed in Grana- 
« Ties, tis now. Time to bring it out in order to 
eparate.it from the Boles and Clean it. . the Ts 
cM or. N 8 
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8 ESSAYS by the 

as they are nicely curious, ſo I intend to be particu- 
lar, and therefore reſerve all Directions on that Head 
to be laid together in my next. This Letter I ſhall 
conclude by a ſhort Account of the former Opera- 
tion. which requires no Comment or Enlargement. 
The Boles are broke by Horſes drove over them 
as they lye three Feet deep or thereabouts, upon an 
even Floor paved with Brick or Stone. Sometimes 
to make more Haſte they drag an heavy Cart be- 
hind them; at other Times they work alone hood- 
winked, tied Head and Tail to one another in a 
Circle. In either Way the Operation is the ſame, 
and that they may not injure it, they and the Cart 
when it is uſed are equally ſmooth-ſhod. Sy 
This is ſufficient on a Practice which includes no 
< Difficulty, I ſhall only add, that on a ſmooth hard 

< Floor, I have tried an heavy rolling Stone with 
very tolerable Succeſs, - J am, &c. 


R. M. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Ms there is no Crop that ſuffers more from 
Weeds, *tis of great Importance in Flax- 
Huſbandry to cleanſe the Seed from pernicious Mix- 
tures of all foreign ones. The Dutch accordingly 
are remarkably curious in this Point == negle& no 
poſſible Caution, and ſtick at no Expence. I pro- 
miſed in my laft to lay before your Readers a di- 
ſtint and particular Account of the Method they 
purſue ; and to do it in the Compaſs of one Paper, 
*twill be neceſſary to huſband every Part of it. I 
_ < ſhall therefore confine my ſelf ſtrictly to my Taſk 
and make no other Obſervations on the Subject but 
< ſuch as ariſe out of it immediately, and conduce di- 
« rely to give a clearer Notion of their Manage- 

: ment, 
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DUBLIN SOCIETY. 163 
ment, and of the ſeveral Purpoſes intended by the ſe- 
« veral Parts of it. | 22) 

Wind in all Countries and all Caſes is the chief 
Inſtrument in cleaning Seeds, as they are every one 
© of them intrinſically heavier than the Coats, Huſks 
or Boles, in which they are contained; the ſame 
Force applied to both carries them to different Di- 
« ſtances in Proportion to their Weight, and conſe- 
« quently parts them. Tis however true, that Wind 
acting naturally is an Inſtrument attended with a 
« great many Inconveniencies. It blows not conſtantly, 
and frequently diſappoints the Dreſſer in his Time 
of utmoſt Need — when it does, it is not always in 
< the beft Direction to anſwer the Situation of his 
« Barns —and without Doors, except it be attended 
with fair Weather, tis entirely uſeleſs to his Pur- 
< poſe — Beſides, when its Force can be applied in 
the beſt Way, ?*tis even then not equal, but gene- 
« rally acts by ſudden Blaſts, which tis well known 
« diſorder the whole Work, and occaſion a conſider- 
able Waſte of Seed. | 

To avoid theſe Inconveniencies — The Dutch 
© have invented a Machine, delineated Fig. 1. which 
creates an artificial Wind, uniform and fteady in its 
Action — and always ready at Command. | 

The active Part of this Engine is a Fan, de- 
« ſcribed in Fig. 2. which by its circular Motion on 
« its Axis affords a Wind, in Strength proportionable 
to the Velocity with which it moves, and therefore 
« _— another favourable Circumſtance, of ſeve- 
ral Degrees of Force, as the Dreſſer finds conve- 
A | 
This Fan is encloſed in' a large Box or Caſe, K, 
L, and occupies one Half of it; ſeparately de- 
« ſcribed, and in a different View in Fig. 3. It is ſuſ- 
* pended freely on its Axis and turned by the Handle, 
A. The other Half of the Box is empty and receives 
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164 ESSAYS bythe , 
the Seed as it” falls from the Hopper B, on a flop- 
ing Floor” viſible at C. Along this the Seed ſlides 
out. of the Machine at D, while the Boles and 
lighter Dirt are carried out by the Violence of the 
Wind at E. * 

Thjis is a general Account of the Operation 
The Fan creates a Wind more or leſs violent at the 
Diſcretion of the Dreſſer. © This Wind acts forcibly 
as it is confined within the Winnow, and always in 
the ſame Direction — lengthways of the Machine 
from A to E. In its Paſſage it meets the Seed con- 
« ſtantly falling from the Hopper, and impels it to- 
« wards E; nearer or farther from it according to the 
Weight of it: Good Seed however never goes ſo 
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far as the End of the Machine, it comes down within 


the Box, and the empty Boles and rotten Seed are 
« carried out together ſtrait before the Wind. 


This would be ſufficient — were it not that the 


Contrivance of the Hopper is ingeniouſty calculated 
< to ſave Labour, and upon that Account deſerves 
« ſome Notice. It hangs by Strings upon four Pegs 
© and, moves with little Force, which may therefore, 
« without any Streſs upon the Workman, be commu- 
«* 'nicated to it by the ſame Hand that moves the Fan. 


To this Purpoſe a triangular Board, F, is fixed upon 


"the Handle of the Fan and turns along with it. 
The Angles of this Board in their Rotation preſs 
< againſt the lower End of a little Lath incurvated, 
as in the Figure, which moves freely upon a Peg 
at G. This End accordingly recedes from the 
Preſſure towards H, and conſequently the upper End 
« moves the contrary Way to I, and by a String that 
< ties them both together draws the Hopper” after it, 
« out of its natural Situation. When this Preffare 
ends apd the Sides of the little Triangle are next the 


= + 


„Lach the Hopper hangs freely, returns te ite for. 
wer Phice, "and takes the Fah along with it fill ke 
next Angle of the little Triangle begins to act, and 
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DUBLIN SOCIETY. 165 
< I neednot add, thatas the Hopper is thus in con- 
< tinual Agitation, the Seed ſheds down and ſupplies 
the Fan. The Thing is too obvious to be tolc. 

When the Seed is well ſeparated from, the Boles by 
going through this Engine as often as Need re- 
< quires, the next Care is to cleanſe it from all fo- 
«. reign Bodies, which from their Weight could not 
be carried off by the Action of the Wind. The 
« Dutch begin by the larger Kind, ſuch as Stones, 
< Clods of Earth, and eſpecially Pods of Seed or 
Roots of Plants. Theſe are got out by letting the 

Flax-Seed through a Sieve, whoſe Holes it can ru 
through with Eaſe, while Bodies of a larger Bul 
are retained and thereby ſeparated from it. 

This Operation is ſoon over, but as it does not 
anſwer perfectly in removing all noxious Seeds even 
of the larger Kind, it is ſucceeded by, another to 
complete what the former has begun. The Sieve 
made Uſe of now has its Holes of an oval Shape, and 
of a Size juſt ſufficient to let through the fineſt and 
largeſt Flax-Seed. To the oval Paſſages, Seeds of 
a different Make cannot accommodate themſelves, 
and except they be conſiderably ſmaller than the Di- 
menſions of the Holes, thoſe are retained: in this 
ſecond Operation which had eſcaped the former. 


La 
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Small Seeds till remain among the Flax- Seed, 


© which. is therefore put once more into a Sieve, but 


« of a different Make and to a different Purpoſe. 


The Holes in this are adapted only to let out the 


ſmaller noxious Seeds, which had gone through the 


former Operations with the Flax-Seed, and are ſifted 
« out.in this while the latter is retained. _ 


After all this Care the Dutch go one Step far- 
ther, and make Uſe of the Wire-Harp or Screen. 


In this, as the Flax- Seed falls ſlowly from the Hop- 


< per, it ſlides gently down the ſloping Plane, and in 
its Motion throws off all Duſt and every other noxi- 


„ 


Seeds ſlip through between the Wires, and are ſe- 


ous Mixture. Stree, Fairy-Flax, and other hurtful 
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166 ESSAYS by the 

« parated from the Flax-Seed, which after this neceſ- 

« tary Operation, is then at laſt as clean as Art and 

« Induſtry can make it” - | 
Jam, &cc. 

| R. M. 


Our ingenious Correfpondent has probably ne- 
glected to procure a Draught of the Wire- Harp, from 
an Opinion that the Shape and Make of it were ſuf- 
ficiently known among us; the Mault- Screen, an 
Inftrument in common uſe, being ſo very like it, 
that they differ in nothing more than in the Cloſe- 
neſs of the Wires, which lye at ſmaller Diſtances in 
the Wire-Harp than in the other. However, and 
for fear any of our Readers ſhould want farther In- 
formation, we think it neceſſary to appriſe them, 
that there are among the Society's Machines a' Flax- 
Screen, in its full Dimenſions, and a ſmall Model of 
the Winnow mentioned in the Beginning of this 
Letter. 2 3 
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carried on ſeparately in Holland, and diſtin- 


rally underſtood, and manag'd in this Kingdom, 
by the Name of fine Flax Dreſſing. This Trade 
conſiſts only of two Branches, fining the Flax and 
< hackling it; and yet affords abundant Employ- 
ment for many Hands, and is attended with ſuffi- 
cCient Profits, to be made a diſtinct and peculiar, Bu- 

« ſineſs. The former Branch of this beneficial Occu- 
< pation we are Strangers to entirely, and the lat- 
ter is performed among us in ſo lovely a way, 
that in effect we have it yet to learn. I ſhall there- 
< fore. be particular in both, and: deliver my Direc- 


tions 


Mentioned in one of my former Letters a. Trade 
guiſh'd from common Flax-Drefling as it is gene- 
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DU BLINSO CIE TT. 167 
tions to the Dreſſer fully and minutely, as thoſe 
« ſhould always be conceiv'd, which aft Utfign'd to 
+. introduce Practices entirely new iini ABD YT 

Fining Flax is in other Words ſplitting the 
«.. Harle into its ſmalleſt Fibres; and is an Operation 
«. ſupplemental to the Action of the Break, which 

ap Engine, Which JI beg leave to call a fining Mill, 
and which hereafter ſhall. be particularly deſcribed. 
The Dutch are in Poſſeſſion, of this Engine, and 
have applied it to the Purpoſe of - Flax-Dreſling, as 
far as I could learn, from the In fancy of the Linen 
Manufacture, and tis certainly a Matter of Surpriſe 
« that the Uſe of it has been ſo. long concealed from 
us. For what reaſon, and from what extraordinary 
+ Motives fo material a Circumſtance ſhould be ob- 
< ſtinately. overlooked, tis not eaſy to conceive, nor 
« am I willing to enquire; true it is that no Direc- 
« tions hitherto publiſh'd mention it, and that our 
Practice ſhews, in too many pernicious | Inſtances, 
that the Knowledge of it has never reach'd this 
c Country, Nothing has ſo much retarded the Pro- 
< greſs of the Linen Trade in Ireland as the mif- 
© chievous Cuſtom of pulling our Flax green. This, 
'« among many. more Particulars, can be aſcrib?d to 
nothing elſe than our Ignorance of fining Mills, 
« 'which is unqueſtionably the true and genuine Source 

d of that prevailing Error, and the leading Failure 

nin our Management. | 

elt were too hard a Cenſure on our Dreſſers to 
«£ imagine, that they wantonly threw away their Seed, 
< and prefer'd green and conſequently weak Flax 
Without any Hopes of Compenſation. They were 
« unwartly miſled by a receiv'd Opinion, which the 
„ fining Mills alone could effectually confute, that 
. full grown Flax could not by any Management be 
© wrought up to a fine Staple. By this Opinion they 
proceeded, and looking upon Strength and Fine- 
G00 | MN 4 « nels 
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neſs as inconſiſtent Qualities, ſought the latter in 
green Flax to the Detriment of the Manufacture. 
As this was certainly the Motive of their Conduct, 
ſo it is the only Apology that can be made for it. 
If Strength and Fineneſs can be had together, there 
is no need of Argument to recommend the Me- 
thod that procures them, and it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that whenever their Conſiſtency is fairly and experi. 
mentally made out, any ſhould be found ſo deſtitute 
of common Senſe as to chooſe either ſingly. | 
I hope it will not be expected that I ſhould waſte 
my ewn and your Readers time, in proving by 
elaborate Arguments that Flax, as every other Ve- 
getable, is then ſtrongeſt when it is thorough ripe, 
The thing is certain, and in the vegetable Oecono- 
my, as well as in the animal, Maturity is requiſite 
to give the ſeveral Parts their greateſt Strength and 
Toughneſs, and to harden the Griſtles into Bones, 
But how the Fibres, which certainly grow coarſer 
as they increaſe in Strength, may yield Threads 
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deſerve ſome Illuſtration. 


to obſerve, that the Harle conſiſts of longitudinal 
Fibres tied together by little Ligaments or Mem- 


that theſe again are a Syſtem of ſmall Threads, 


bres joined 
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my be ſtill unfolded into Threads of a finer Tex - 


ture. Heßce it becomes unqueſtionably plain, that 


« cw” 


« the-coarſeſt Mix, whoſe firſt component Fibres 
are of the largeſt” Size, Contains however Fibres, f 


« ſome 


% © * 
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of equal Fineneſs with thoſe of greener Flax, may 


< Fo clear this Point I muſt defire your Readers 


branes. That theſe Fibres, are themſelves compoſed 
of ſmaller ' Fibres united by leſſer Ligaments, and 


which —— alfo their conſtituent Threads or Fi- 

in the ſame Manner. This regular Sue- 
coſſion of component Fibres goes on beyond the 
Reach of Fhought or Imagination, and in the 
Language of Mathematicians to Infinity, and eon- 
frequently how fine ſocver you ſuppole any giren 
Fibre; tis in Effect a Bundle of other. Fibres, and 
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© ſome other Order, of too nice a Make for any Ar- 
< tificer to uſe, and not to be wrought by human 
Skill. The fineſt therefore we can want may be 
found in the ripeſt, ſtrongeſt, coarſeſt Flax, pro- 
« vided we had — to ſplit it, and Machines 
properly contrived to unfold the ſeveral fibrous 
« Syſtems of which it is compoſed, without injuring 
or breaking the ſmall conſtituent Threads. How 
far Art can go, and what may be performed by 
Machines, Experience only can determine; I would 
not therefore be underſtood to mean, that the coarſ 
« eſt Harle yields in Fact the fineſt Fibres we can 
© uſe. I have no Warrant from Experiment to pro- 
© ceed ſo far in my Aſſertion, and *tis poſſible there 
may be a Harſhneſs in ſome Flax to prevent its 
« ſplitting eaſily, and diſpoſe it to ſnap under the 
Engine, when its Action is forcibly exerted, or 
any Time continued, My Defign in the foregoing 
< Obſervation has been only to remove all Preju- 
« dices againſt the uſe of ripe ſtrong Flax, by ſhew- 
ing from the very Make and Structure of it, that 
it may receive an artificial Fineneſs from Ma- 
< chines, and to prepare the Way for what I. now 
« aſſert, that by the Help of thoſe in Holland, the 
« ſame Flax is commonly improved in a Degree in- 
ve not ſufficiently attended 
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« credible to thoſe, who have n. 
« to the curious Texture of that Plant. 
Tis not eaſy exactly to determine to what de- 
grees of Fineneſs Flax arrives, or to ſaſcertain in 
« what Proportion it ſplits in going through the 
Mills. But I believe the moſt obſtinate among us 
will allow, it receives benefit ſufficient to prevent 
all neeeſſity of pulling green, when I have aſſured 
them from undoubted Facts, and my own: Know- 
ledge, that the fine Flax-Dreſſer, Who im Holland 
buys his Flax ready broke and ſcutched, ſells weight 
for | weight again, from the Fining; Mills and 
Hackles, at nine times the Price at . which, he: 
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No Body will underſtand me of whole Parcels 
El mean that of ſuch. Flax as he can purchaſe by 
the Stone at five Shillings, for Inſtance,” ready 
ſcutched He afterwards can: ſell a Stone of the finer 
Fart for two Pounds five Shillings—From the Dif- 
« ference of the Price, we may judge of the Dif- 
« ference of the Staples; and Wheri that is equitably 
« eſtimated, I am willing to leave it to your Readers, 
« whether for the future we ſhould look for Fineneſs 
in green Flax, to the Loſs of all our Seed, or be- 
« ſtow it on the ripeſt and the ſtrongeſt by the uſe 
of proper Engines, which, as ſhall be ſeen hercafter, 
. * _ little Labour or EY" ai 5 
? I am, &. 
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NHE Advantages which ain: 6 Us 'of 5 
J Fining Mills in Holland, and which I could ? 
« with to tranſplant into this Kingdom, are not con- y 
« fined to the one mentioned in m my laſt. Tis in- , 


deed/ che moſt” conſiderable; as it is alſo the moſt 
obvious, and that which reſults moſt naturally from 


- <:the' Make and Texture of the Flax ; but the reſt; tho ; 

| *: ſomething; more remote from Obſervation, and per- a 

| +: haps: of leſs Importance to the Manufacture 1 in 

| 6. themſelues, are however of ſufficient” Moment to 
* delerre any Illuſtration I can give them. 

From the ſhort - Account in my laſt der of <,t 

* 'ahes conſtituent Parts of Flax, it cannot fail to oc- 90. 

eur to every Reader, that, upon the ſplitting of the : 

Harle, che little Ligaments or Membranes which te 

connect its Fibres break in the Operation; ſince 1. 


it is evigently'p plain, chat till theſe ſnap by the Preſ- 1274 
eure of the Engines the Fibres cannot recede von- © af 


*-{iderably from one another, much leſs" ſeparate in- 
&tital y. £ 9 * Theſe =; 23k A 
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« Theſe broken Ligaments however adhere, like 
« ſo many little Rags, to the Sides of the Threads or 


« Fibres, and conſtitute that fuzzy downy Subſtance, 
6 2 is plainly obſervable about them. 


This, where it is not removed, ſhews itſelf aſter 


ing in the Yarn, and even after weaving in 
«the Qi Cloth; gives both a rough and diſagreeable Ap- 
, and takes off greatly from their Value. 

Our Manufacturers, though unacquainted with 
the Cauſe, are but too ſenfible of the Effect. They 
find this Fuzzineſs in their fineſt Cloths unconquer- 
able, and look with Envy on the Skin of the 
C Dutch Linens, which they cannot imitate even at a 
« Diſtance in their own. I am not ignorant that 
« ſome among us have ſought for Remedies to this 
« Evil, in higher Dreſſings, which lay, the downy 
« Subſtance for a Time; ; that it has been charg'd by 
< others upon looſe and careleſs Spinning; but from 
the Make and Texture of the Plant, tis evident the 
Evil lyes exactly where I now have laid it, and 


« conſequently admits no Cure, but by rubbing of 


* thoſe ragged Membranes, which in Defiance of all 


« Art, will disfigure the Flax, the Yarn, and the Cloth, 


« till they are totally removed. 
High Dreſſings may indeed glue them down 

2 — Cloth, and provent their Appearance tb 
5 Ee 3, but the firſt Waſhing ſet ſome at Liberty a- 
« gain, and every ſucceeding Waſhing more. is 
« ſtill, is to be expected from the Spinner in this 
Point; the broken Ligaments are too ſhort to be 
« wrought by any Art into the Yarn. They afford 
« the. Twiſt no Hold, and ſtart from it, at the Inſtant 


that the Preſſure of the Finger ceaſeth. The only 


rational Attempt is to get rid of them entirely, and 

to lop off thoſe Excreſcencies, which no Skill or 
o aloe can otherwiſe ſubdue. 

This the Fining Mills effectualy accompliſh, 0 

3 at the ſame Time that they ſplit the Harle, rub 

f the Ligaments, which the Break can only _ 

Sant * 3 Hor 
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Ho the Operation of theſe Engines anſwers both 
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Ends at once, requires a thorough Notion of them 


to explain. I ſhall therefore do no more at preſent 


than aſſure your Readers, that Flax improv*d by 
the Action of the Fining Mills affords to a good 
Spinner Yarn as ſmooth, as tight and ſmart as a 
Hair Fiſhing-Line, though examined by a magni- 
fying Glaſs. I need not add, that this Excellency 


holds afterwards alſo in the Cloth. The Thing is 


obvious, and ſome of more Importance remain ſtill 
to be obſerved. | 
« Harſhneſs, as it is generally calPd, ſeems to be 
a Defect in Flax, much talk'd of and little under- 


Rood, and is generally and indifferently aſcribed 


ts every Kind of it, which proves ſtubborn and 


unpliant, and yields uneaſily to the Intention of the 


Artiſt. Tis however certain that this Effect may 
rife from different Cauſes. Sometimes Harſhneſs 


is only another Word for Coarſeneſs, which, like the 


former, makes the Flax work clumſily, and reſuſe 
a ready Obedience to the Hand. In other Caſes it 
may poſſibly imply a wrong Conformation of the 
Fibres, an Unevenneſs and Roughneſs in their Tex- 


ture, which diſappoints the Manufacturer's Endea- 
vours, and foils his Skill and Induſtry 3 but more 


frequently, if I miſtake not, it denotes the plain and 
natural Effect of a Cauſe little ſuſpected in the Caſe, 


and which, as far as I can find, has not hitherto 


been thought of. When the membranous Liga- 
ments already mention'd adhere in any Quantity 


to the Threads or Fibres of the Harle, they rub 


againſt one another, and occaſion a conſiderable 


Friction in Spinning firſt, and afterwards in every 


ſubſequent Operation. Hence it is moſt commonly 
that our Flax is ſo untractable; thoſe numerous 
Excrefcencies ſtick, and fret, and drag under the 
Artiſt's Finger. The Fibres take the Twiſt un- 


Kindly and with Labour, and after all neither lye 


lo cloſe and tight together, nor work ſo true and 
| | « evenly. 
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evenly. This Account of Harfſhneſs ſtands to 
reaſon, and is beſides confirmed by Experience. 
The ſame Engines, which remove that fuzzy downy 
Subſtance on the Flax already mentioned, remove 
at the ſame Time all Stubbornneſs and Harſhnefs ; 
theſe therefore depend on the fame Cauſe, as they 
admit of the fame Remedy, and are both Effects of 
the little broken Ligaments adhering to the Harle. 

All theſe, as it has been obſerved above, are rub'd 
off by the Action of the Fining-Mills, which pro- 
cure thereby a third Advantage to the Manufac- 
turer, and beſtow an unuſual Softneſs on his Flax; 
and this, I can aſſure your Readers, in a Degree not 
eaſily conceivable, by thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the Uſe of them. | 

I have chofen to introduce the Defcription of the 
Fining-Mills by fome Account of their Uſefulneſs 
and Excellency, to engage the Attention of your 
Readers. This is the firſt publick Mention that 
has been made of them, and ſome might poſſibly 
ſuſpect, that a Machine fo long concealed had not 
much to recommend it, and was neglected rather 
than unknown. | 

To remove this Prejudice, I have endeavoured to 
« ſupport by Argument, what I have ſeen of its good 
Effects in Holland; and to prove from the Make 

+ and Texture of the Flarle, that it is capable of 

+. thoſe . Improvements, which. the Manufacturer a- 
* mong us is in theſe Letters encouraged to expect. 

„Thie has led me into ſome Obſcryations and Re- 

+ Heftions more philoſophical perhaps, than agrecs 

at. the firſt View with the main Intention of your 
+. Papers, . the Inſtruction. of the meaner Sort; hpt as 
this is a Caſe of great Importance, and all Practices 

. *,cmirely new muſt obtain Admitfange and receive 
. +. Encouragement, eſpecially from Gentlemen, I have 
thought my ſelf at liberty to go for 1 of the 

common Road, and addreſs particularly the more 

Pian : 4 2 
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[| © ſucceeded in this Attempt of convincing them, and 
[| < conveyed the ſame Opinion of the Fining-Mills to 

| them which I entertain my ſelf, they'll be glad to 
find in my next Letter an exact Deſcription of their 
Structure, and ſome Account of their Action on 
the Harle. In the mean Time I ſhall diſmiſs them 
by obſerving, that the Advantages, which accrue 
from the Operation of theſe Mills, extend through 
every Branch of the Linen Manufacture, and are 
multiplied into many more as the Flax proceeds 
through the Wheel, through the Loom, and through 
the Bleaching-Green, Fine, ſmooth, ſoft Flax lyes 
cloſe and even in the Yarn, works in the Linen 
tight and true, and bleaches equally and well ; or 
to ſpeak the ſame in other Words; fine, ſmooth, 
ſoft Flax, and which has Strength ſufficient, has all 
the Perfections Flax can have, and is fit for every 
« Purpoſe. 
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Ne. XIII. Tueſday, Fanuary 24th, 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, 


« HE Fining-Mill, * which I have promiſed 
| « | to deſcribe in this Letter, conſiſts of ſeveral 
| < Parts, ſome of which are abſolutely requiſite to its 
| Action, and others intended only to give the former 
« their full Play, and to make them work commodi- 
« ouſly. This Diſt inction is in all Machines a neceſ- 
< ſary one, that the Reader may the better be appriſed, 
< where he muſt adhere ſtrictly and cloſely to his Mo- 
< del, and how far he is at Liberty to recede from the 
Draught before him, without forfeiting the Benefits 
< accruing from the Engine, 8 


| 

| | 
| * Vide Plate IV. A 
| Jn 
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© In the Fining Mill the moveable Spindle C, 
and the Cylinders or Binders E, diſpoſed circularly | 


© about the former, as their Axis, are the neceſſary 


Parts. The Frame and the Wheel are arbitrary 


ones, may be changed at pleaſure, and varied into 


any form which will admit of eaſy Motion in the 


« Spindle, and a circular Poſition in the Binders. 
However, as the Dutch Machine is certainly 
« contrived in the plaineſt, cheapeſt, and moſt com- 
© modious Manner, I ſhall in this Deſcription copy 
from theirs exactly, and recommend it to the Read- 
« ers in all its Parts without Diſt inction. 5 
< The Frame, as it is obſervable in the Draught 
is compoſed of two ſtrong Planks A A, ſtanding 


< perpendicularly upon the Floor, and retain'd in 


that Poſition by three horizontal Boards mark'd 
© ſeverally in the Figure with a B. Theſe are de- 
< ſigned to give Steadineſs to the whole Engine, and 
* ſhould therefore be ſtrong and tight, not to yield 
in the Operation, which is attended with more Streſs 
upon the Frame, than an uncurious Obſerver would 
© expect. | 

: © Fo of theſe, the uppermoſt, beſides the uſe 
common to them all, ſerve another Purpoſe, and 
< receive a third perpendicular Plank F, moveable 
between them, and therefore called a Slider. This 
Plank ſhould be inſerted in the Frame as tight as 
« poſſible, and compreſſed as ſtrongly, that in ſliding 
along the Boards it may retain its erect Poſition, 
and be carried forwards and backwards as Occaſion 
< ſerves, parallel always to itſelf. From the Defti- 
© nation of this Slider, which ſhall be explained be- 
jo, it is acted upon with conſiderable — when 


the Machine is ſet a going. It ſhould therefore be 


< proportionably ſtrong and firm, and as tough as 
; 9 — Part of the whole Engine. 3 peut | 
The Frame thus finiſhed ; the two Planks A A, 
and the Slider F, are bored through ſeverally, and 
* in the fame horizontal Line, to admit an Iron 

ES « Spindle 
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pindle C, inſerted at one End in the large Wheel 
mark*d D. | U bet 

© Round this Hole are diſpoſed in an exact Circle 
eight other Holes, to receive the Binders E, which 
are nothing more than wooden Cylinders of an 
Inch Diameter, which like the Spindle run hori- 
zontally through the whole Frame, go in at either 
oo Sides, and proceed through the Slider to the 
other. e ii ee acts Gate ee 

« *Tis not neceſſary to deſcribe the Wheel, and I 
have left it to the Choice of the Engraver to an- 
nex any kind he pleas'd to the Spindle in the 
Draught. The Make and Size of it depend -en- 
tirely on the Power applied to this Machine, and 


muſt be of a different Structure, as it is intended 


to be mov'd by Wind or Water, by Horſes or by 


Hand. One thing only will require tro be ob- 


ſerved, that the Movements muſt neceſſarily be con- 
trived to turn the Wheel two different Ways, from 
the left Hand to the right, and back again from 


the right Hand to the left. Without this the Ope- 


ration can't proceed—as will appear by the ſhort 
Account of it with which I ſhall now conclude this 


Paper. | ee 
© To underſtand this clearly, the Reader muſt be 


firſt appriz d that the Iron Spindle has an Eye 
which extends from End to End of it, and is plac'd 
in an horizontal Situation, when the Engine is to 
receive the Flax. Through this Eye the Dreſſer 
runs his Flax divided into little Bundles, as it is 
generally imported into this Kingdom. Each of 
theſe is ſeparately inſerted, and alternately from 
right to leſt, and from leſt to right. Hence when 
the Spindle is loaded with its Complement, ſix 
Pounds Duich or thereabouts, the Ends of all theſe 
little Bundles are regularly and equally diſpoſed on 
either Side of it. Theſe Ends drawn out about 
three Inches are tied over the Spindle, each of them 


to its next Neighbour on the other Side, * 
ES Flax 
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Flax thus faſtened, lapt about it half one way and 
half the other. 5 „55 

Tis plain, that to load it in this Manner, the 
« wooden Cylinders which ſurround the Spindle 
© muſt be drawn out of the way, as one of them is 


< repreſented: in the _ but when that is over, 


© they are forced back to their former Situation to 
* compreſs the Flax, and then the Wheel begins to 
move, and the Machine is ſet a going. 5 
« If upon trial the Flax is not ſufficiently confin'd, 
< or if it be the Intention of the Dreſſer to give it all 
the Fineneſs which the Engine can beſtow, the Sli- 
der already mentioned and deſcribed is then of uſe, 
and brought forward on the Spindle; contracts the 
Space which the Flax occupied before, and drives 
it forcibly under the Binders ; and as in this Poſi- 
tion it bears the whole Preſſure of the Flax, tis ob- 
vious, as I have obſerv'd above, that it ſhould be 
very ſtrong and firmly inſerted in the Frame, 
If I have ſucceeded hitherto in conveying to your 
Readers a clear Notion of the ſeveral Parts of this 
Machine, and the Poſition of the Flax, they will 
readily apprehend at preſent that when the Spindle 
< turns, it draws no more than one half of the little Bun- 
edles after it cloſe lapt about it, and ſtrongly compreſs'd 
between the Binders ; while on the contrary, the other 
© half is unlap'd by the fame Motion, riſeth between the 
< Binders, and reſiſts the Action of the Spindle. *Tis 
© therefore neceſſary that the Wheel ſhouſd move re- 
gularly and alternately one way firſt, and then the 
Other, that the Bundles may undergo ſucceſſively 
the ſeveral Parts of the Operation, riſe between the 
< Binders, and then be ftretch'd round the Spindle. 
Either of thefe ſingly would anſwer the End im- 
perfectly, together they ſplit the Flax, open its Fi- 
© bres, and, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, po- 
I cannot compare this Operation to any thing in 
- « uſe among us, which can give a diftint Notion of 
5 Vol. I, N ” Mo 
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it. Thoſe however will underſtand it pretty well 
who ſhall conceive of it, as ſomething not unlike 
rubbing of Flax forcibly between their Hands :— 
As that would do, it ſplits it, and by an alternate 
Motion 'the ſame in kind, though ſtronger and 
more commodious than the former, rubs offall Ex- 
creſcencies, and makes it ſmooth as well as fine. 

What I have ſaid of its Advantages already 
will excuſe me from recommending this Machine 


a K AA A M a N 


obſerving that the Dutch turn the Wheel ſucceſſive- 
ly twice one way, and twice the other; and that 
fourſcore of theſe double turns each way advance 
Flax to the greateſt Fineneſs it can receive from 
Art. 


GG. 


J am, & c. 


* M. 
From the trial made of Fining Mills. ſince the firſt Publica- 
tion of theſe Letters, we are able to aſſure the Reader that they 
fully anſwer all the purpoſes aſſigned them by the ingenious Au- 
thor; with this additional Advantage, That by the uſe of them 
the Colour of the Flax is conſiderably improv'd. h 


_—_ TSS 


VN. XIII. Tueſday, January 31ſt, 1738. 


ad 


_ GENTLEMEN, 


ſhould I proceed to give Directions about Hack- 
ling without taking previous Notice of the Beetles. 
I beg leave therefore to inform your Readers that 
the Uſe of them is perfectly unknown in Holland, 
and that wherever the Fining Mills are introduced 
there can be no Occaſion for them. Thoſe who 
have well conſidered the only poſſible Deſign of 
Beetling, and obſerved what has been ſaid of the 
Purpoſes intended by the Fining Mills, muſt be 
- < ſenſible that the Ends purſued in either way are per- 
T | F 8 
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at preſent ; I ſhall therefore conclude abruptly, by 


| T5 might be an Occaſion of Surpriſe to ſome, 
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of the latter entirely ſuperſedes the former; which 
is indeed no more than a clumſy and a lame Expe- 
dient to do that imperfectly, with immoderate La- 
bour and Expence, which the Mills perform expe- 
ditiouſly and neatly, eaſily and at little Coſt. 

© I ſhall not detain your Readers with Arguments 
and Illuſtrations to prove ſo plain a Point. The 
ſtrongeſt Prejudice may be truſted in this Caſe 
where the Advantages lye all on the fame Side, 
and ſhew themſelves ſo readily that they cannot be 
miſtaken. Twill be more uſeful to proceed to the 


Obſervations upon Hackling, with which I ſhall 


conclude at the ſame Time this Letter, and my Di- 


rections to the Flax- Dreſſer. 


« Every Body knows that Hackling is deſigned to 
open and part the Fibres which were ſplit in the 
foregoing Operations, and to ſeparate the Tow, the 
ſnorter, coarſer, harſher Threads, from thoſe which 
are properly called Flax, the longer, the finer, and 


the ſofter. To convey the cleareſt Notion: of the 


whole Performance, and the Ends intended by it 
to the Reader, I ſhould chooſe to call it combing, 


The Hackles act exactly like ſo many Combs, and 


perfectly to the ſame Purpoſes, to throw off all fo- 
reign Bodies, all damag'd broken Fibres, to untan- 
gle and part the reſt, and to lay the whole Parcel 
neat and ſmooth, | | 

« *Tis a plain Conſequence of this Analogy, that 
as in Combing, ſo in Hackling, nothing is more 


pernicious than Violence, A Hackler who lays 
about him with unruly force makes Tow as faſt 
as he removes it; breaks every Thread that is any 


ways engaged among the reſt, and frees it only by 


deſtroying it. Upon this Account, it has always 


been to me matter of great Surprize, to ſee ſtrong 


brawny Fellows truſted with an Inſtrument, which 
requires the lighteſt Hand and gentleſt Touch, and 
| ſhould be applied to Flax with the utmoſt Care 


and Tenderneſs. In iy they reſerve. the Uſe 
Py, 1 


0 
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« of it to their Women and their Children, and I be. 
< lieve *tis an Abſurdity peculiar to ourſelves to af- 
« ſign robuſt and able Men a Taſk, which they can't 
« perform to Purpoſe till they difuſe their Strength 
and Vigour, and learn an artificial Weakneſs, 
© T have ventured upon a coarſe Compariſon to ex- 
* plain Hackling to your Readers, becauſe-I know 
© no other fo natural and proper; give me Leave to 
make farther Uſe of it, and obſerve from the ſame 
Analogy, that Hackling large Bundles at a Time 
is eminently pernicious to the Flax. The more Fi- 
bres are taken up together the more of them certain- 
ly will be entangled, the greater therefore the Re- 
ſiſtance they will make, and by a neceſſary Con- 
ſequence the more of them will ſnap, and be 
wrought off into Tow. . 

The ſame Analogy leads to another material Ob- 
ſervation — Flax ſhould not be laid far over the 
Hack les in the Beginning of the Operation. But, 
as in combing, the Hackle ſhould be firſt applied to 
the Extremities, and when they are clear and free, 
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Body of the Flax; without this Caution the en- 
tangled Fibres are drawn back upon another Set 
of entangled Threads behind them, and that perhaps 
upon a third, till the whole Parcel is embarraſſed, 
and no Remedy remains but that which is too often 
uſed, I am afraid, to the Deſtruction of our Flax, 
drawing the Hackles through by main Force and at 
all Hazards. | 

It would be a hard Matter to calculate exactly 
how much we ſuffer annually by our notorious Ne- 
gligence in theſe ſeveral above-mentioned Articles, 
nor would I chooſe to reproach my Countrymen by 
* rating their Miſmanagements at the full Value, and 
< eſtimating their Errors too precifely : I ſhall there- 
© fore totally abſtain from an Attempt of this Kind, 
and truſt it to their own Reflections how far the Miſ- 
s application of the Strength and Vigour of our _ 
| | ; Ple, 
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admitted farther, and by flow Degrees, into the 
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« ple, and the clumſey and injudicious Uſe of Inſtru- 
ments, which cannot be handled too diſcreetly, muſt 
6 1 our Manufacture. 

« Twill be lefs invidious and more uſeful to lay 
© before your Readers a particular Account of the Me- 
« thodin Uſei in Holland, and to follow the Dutch Dreſſers 
« through the ſeveral Stages of this Operation. Their 

Example will, I hope, influence our People and 
invite them to proceed 1 in this important Buſineſs by 
the ſame Rules. 

© Thoſe already mentioned are of univerſal Utſe, 
and in the coarfeft Kinds of Flax neceflary to be ob- 
< ferved. In finer Kinds proportionably more is re- 
e 3 neater Inſtruments, hw Skill, and greater 


Nicety. 
Accordingly the Dutch Flax - Dreſſer provides 
himſelf with different Kinds of Hackles; for his 
moſt valuable Flax with four, each in a regular Pro- 
greſſion finer than the other: The laſt has Teeth as 
« ſmall as the ſmalleſt Needle, neatly wrought and 
© ranged very cloſe together. Theſe Hackles are not 
« trufted indifferently with every Hackler: Even in 
that Country, where the Art is arrived to great Per- 
« fetion, few have Skill to direct an Inſtrument. of ſo 
nice and curious Management as the beſt and fineſt 
* Hackle. Every Hackler according to his Profici- 
has an 4 of a different Set, and is 
0 Yer Sm to the finer Sets only as ſhe improves. 
When the Work begins — four Hacklers are 
placed at the fame Bench, and the Flax delivered 
in ſmall Parcels to the worſt Artiſt at the Bench, 
* whodraws it through the coarſeft Hackles; the ſe- 
5s cond Hackler receives it from the firſt and hands ir 
forward to the third, when it has undergone a fe- 
« cond Operation under her; the third in the ſame 
Manner delivers it in Succeſſion to the fourth, who 
* completes what the three former "I had be- 
1 * and ee che e | 
8 "7 
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In the Courſe of this whole Proceſs tis curious to 
obſerve with what Tenderneſs and Care the Flax is 
handled ; at firſt an Inch, very little more at any 
Time, is laid upon the Hackles eaſily and lightly— 
drawn through with apparent Caution, tenderly and 
lowly — raiſed off the Teeth upon the firſt Reſiſ- 
tance— bruſhed carefully, then tried a ſecond Time, 
perhaps a third, till it comes freely and uninjured 
through the Hackles. | | 

The Succeſs anſwers the Nicety of the Per- 
formance, and one of thoſe ſkilful Hacklers ſaves 
abundantly more in Flax, the fineſt and moſt valu- 
able Flax, which a clumſier Hand would waſte, 
than the Equivalent of her Day's Hire. I will add, 
how ſurprizing ſoever it may ſeem, that this exceſ- 
five Care retards the Operation very little. *Tis al- 
moſt incredible how much Flax goes through the 
Hackles in a Day in this tender cautious Manner. 
Regularity and Conſtancy ſupply the Place of unru- 


ly and deſtructive Haſte, and the Work proceeds 


leiſurely indeed but not ſlowly. | 
From the Hackles, according to its Staple, the 
Flax is made up in ſeparate Bundles neatly twiſted 
and exactly weigh'd. The finer Bundles are lap'd 
up in Paper, and the whole laid up for the Uſe of 
the Merchant or the ManufaQturer ; each according 
to his Wants is ſupplied at his Call and without 
trouble ; and in an Inftant may provide himſelf 
from the higheſt Staple to the loweſt. | 
After ſo many Letters, tis Time, Gentlemen, 
to make room for other Correſpondents or for your 


own Inſtructions: I have now gone through my 


Taſk, which has grown under my Pen to a much 
greater Size than I at firſt imagined, However, if 
this Attempt to ſerve my Country is received with 
Approbation, and attended with Succeſs, I am 
more than rewarded for my Trouble. 
I could wiſh you would give me Leave to con- 


clude theſe Letters by expreſſing in a publick Man- 


ner 
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ner my own Senſe, and that which every Lover of 
his Country entertains of the Society; but as I have 
had Occaſion to obſerve that you conceal the Praiſes 
of your Correſpondents with as much Care as you 
endeavour to deſerve them, I ſhall barely ſubſcribe 
myſelf. | | Yours, &c. 


a A&A A@6 


Ne. XLIV. Tueſday, February 7th, 1738. 


E have been frequently ſolicited, while our 
| Correſpondent's Letters upon Flax- Huſban- 
dry and Flax-Dreſſing employed the Reader, to pre- 
pare an Abſtract of them. Several Gentlemen of the 
| beſt Senſe concurred in thinking, that the bare Di- 
rections independently of the Arguments and Illuſtra- 
tions by which they are ſo happily and ingeniouſly 
ſupported, were better fitted for the Uſe of the Far- 
mer, and the Manufacturer, might be diſpoſed into 
more Hands, and become in a ſhorter Time univerſal 
Rules of Practice. They obſerve that many of our 
People are not capable of Conviction from any other 
Source than Example and Authority, and that to them 
nothing was requiſite beſides a clear Syſtem of plain 
ſhort Rules recommended by the Example of the 
Dutch, and enforced by the Approbation and Autho- 
rity of better Judges, who from a curious Peruſal of 
the Letters had ſatisfied themſelves of their Expedi- 
ency in a different and more regular Method. 

In Compliance with ſo many Solicitations, and 
encouraged by the Hopes of being ſerviceable to the 
meaner Sort who ought to be the peculiar Object 
of our Care becauſe they particularly want it, we have 
accordingly drawn up the following Abſtract of Di- 
rections which begins as the Letters with the Culture, 

and ends as they do with the Dreſſing of the Flax. 
Strong moiſt and clayey Loams are the beſt Land 
for Flax; they yield great Crops particularly of Seed, 
N 4 which 
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which in the preſent State of the Linen ManufaQture 
of this Kingdom ought to be; firſt conſidered, .: Light 
Lands afford fine Flax indeed, but in ſmall Quanti- 
ties, little Seed, and that indifferent. 

When Flar- Ground requires Manures, thoſe ſhould 
be prefer d which throw, up the leaſt Weeds z-- of this 
kind are among other Marle,- Lime, and Sea-Wreck. 

Upon the ſame Account Ley is the fitteſt Land for 
Flax, which ſucceeds beſt always on freſh Grounds 
provided they are: tilled ſufficiently.  . . 

Theſe ought. to be broken up in Spring that they 
may receive the Benefit of the next Summer's Fallow. 
ing as well as fs of the ſucceeding Winter. Three 
Ployghings” will be requiſite to bring them into proper 
Filth, and if more are beſtowed upon them the Far- 
mer won't repent his Labour. 

In the fecond Ploughing at the Approach of Win- 
ter, the Ridges may. be well thrown up high and 
tharp to turn off immoderate Rains, — But in that 
Ploughing which immediately precedes the Sowing, 
they muſt be laid as flat as poſſible, and much broader 
than for other Crops. 

The Choice of Sed is of great Importance, and the 
thickeſt, oilieſt and heavieſt is the beſt; changing it 
from any Soil to any other, keeps i it from degenerat- 
ing; from lighter Soils to heavier. conſiderably im- 
— it; conſtantly ſown on the ſame Ground it 
ils in a few Years. | _ 

The true Time for ſowing is in March, the firſt 
good Seaſon in that Month. 

Even ſowing is of great Importance, and beft * | 
fained when the Seedſman gap up the. Ridge in a 
ſtrait Line, and delivers the Seed with 54 right 
Hand, and then returns in the ſame Path, and throws 
it with the left. 

Four Buſhels is the full Allowance to the 1¹⁰ Acre; 
if you ſow much thicker your Ground will afford you 
little Seed, if much thiner, your Flax will probably 


be coarſe and ſtubborn, 
Weed- 
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Weeding can be ſpared but ſeldom ; few C 
are — it, and no Flax Crop will be a — 
one, which: is not at the fame Time a clean one. You 
may weed Flax whejit is toro Inches high, and you 
may defer" it Without Danger till tis five, ſitting on it 
will not injare it, but treading will deſtroy it. | 

By — End of June or the Beginning of Gh 
Flax ſown in March will probably be ripe. A ripe Crop 
inclines to a bright yellow, and the Seed upon Trial 
will be found firm and full, and of a lively brown. Tis 
then Time to pull your Flax, except it be deſigned 
for the fineſt Kind of Tarn: In that Caſe it may ſtand 
a little longer till the Seed of ſome Boles begins to ſhed ; 
for the ripeſt Flax works always beſt in the Dutch Me- 
thod, and turns out fineſt from the Mills. 

To make your Flax, lay it by Handfuls on the 
Ground in little Heaps a Foot and a Half high ; and 
turn the Heads of every Handful to the Souib, to re- 
ceive all the Action of the Sun. In eighteen or twenty 
Days it may be bundled for Carriage, and drawn 
home. | 

There it muſt be laid ſafely and under Cover; tis 
a needleſs Trouble and an unneceſſary Charge to ſtack 
it. The Flax-Dreſſer ſhould fet about it in all Haſte 
to prevent the Loſs of the next and the beſt Seaſon. 

To theſe approved Inſtructions to the Farmer, we 
ſhall add the following Directions taken, each of them, 
out of a Letter ſent to this Society, by Correſpondents 
who were pleaſed to conceal their Names. 

« As it is agreed that the lighteſt Loams and the 
« thickeſt Crop afford the fineſt Flax, it may be of 
s Uſe to let the Farmer know how he may fave ſuch 
< Crops from lodging as they generally do. The 
Method is a little expenſive, but if it anfwers it will 
s quit Coft very well. When the Flax is in the 
© Ground divide your Field into equal Squares, the 
Sides of which may be four or five Feet long, and 
at each Angle thruſt a forked Stick ſteady in the 
Ground: When your Flax is ſome Inches = 

Sa | « hy 
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lay from Stick to Stick a light croſs Pole, and this 
c will ſupport the Flax and hinder it from Lodging. 
Some uſe Ropes inſtead of Poles, but they yield 
too much and anſwer but imperfectly. | 
The Gentleman concludes by aſſuring the Society 
that this Method is in common Uſe abroad, however 
we leave it to Experience to ſet a Value on it, and 
mall wait till then to encourage the Farmer to pur- 
ſue it. | | 

The ſecond Direction wants leſs Time to recom- 
mend itſelf, and may probably be more readily com- 
Plicd with. nl”: | 

High Winds are ſo common in this Country that 
< there is Reaſon to apprehend that the Duich Me- 
< thod of laying your Flax looſe upon the Ground 
© would: be attended with conſiderable Inconvenien- 
< cies, I believe the Method I purſue is ſafer. I 
* gently tie each Handful as cloſe as may be to the 
Heads, and then ſpreading out the Ends ſet it up- 
< right on the Ground : Three or four of theſe toge- 
ther make one Stook, and into ſuch ſmall Stooks I 
< divide all the Flax I have. They dry ſoon becauſe 
the Wind has free Acceſs to the Stalks as the Sun 
© has to the Heads, and the Rain cannot lodge in 
any Quantity. upon them. 

The Directions to the Flax-Dreſſer will be found in 
the next Paper. | M. 


— —_ > * * 
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N the following Directions to the Flax-Dreſſer we 
I ſuppoſe that he is properly provided with Conve- 
niencies of every Kind, large Ponds of ſtanding Wa- 
ter, capacious Barns, ſtanch Granaries, good Work- 
ing Rooms, Ovens, Fining-Mills, and Inſtruments 
ſuch as our Correſpondent has deſcribed ; they muſt 
otherwiſe have been as voluminous almoſt as the ori- 
ginal Inſtructions, and a Tranſcript of them rather 
than an Abſtraq, | »Tis 
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'Tis of Importance to the Flax-Dreſſer to buy his 
Flax betimes directly from the Field, and early in 
Fuly, that he may have ſufficient Leiſure to dreſs it be- 
fore Winter. 5 

Rippling comes next. Two Men may work at 
every Inſtrument by fixing it upon a Bench, that one 
may ſit at either End. Let them take ſmall Hand- 
fuls at a Time, and draw the Flax through the Rip- 


ple without Violence, Two Women to every Bench 


are neceſſary to hand the Flax in Bundles to the Rip- 
ters, to receive it from them again, to ſort it accord- 
ing to its ſeveral Degrees of Length, Strength, Ripe- 
neſs, Fineneſs, and to tie it looſely in little Sheaves. 
Aſter Rippling the Seed muſt be carried to the 

Granaries, and the Flax laid down to water; if poſ- 
ſible diſpoſe of the whole into your Ponds together; 
the Summer which draws haſtily towards an End is 
your fitteſt Seaſon, and ſhould be huſbanded with 
Care; however let nothing tempt you to uſe Bog- 
Holes and running Waters, *tis better to be delayed 
to the next Seaſon, than diſcolour or damage all your 
Flax. 

Cover your Flax to keep it down with your Slutch 


or Mire at the Bottom of your Ponds, or till that be 


gathered in ſufficient Quantities with Clay, Ruſhes, 
Fern or Timber. From four to twelve or thirteen 
Days is the Time requiſite for watering. After the 
fourth examine your Flax daily, and be particularly 
careful not to let it lye too long : *Tis a Miſtake on 
the ſafer Side to draw it off the ſooneſt, _ 

In graſſing the ſhorteſt Graſs ſhould be prefer'd. 
Dry Sand-banks do well ; on either the Flax muſt be 
turned every ſecond Day, and generally lyes from a 
Fortnight to three Weeks. | 

To dry your Flax heat your Oven thoroughly, then 
let it cool till a Man can ſtand in it without Uneaſineſs, 
fill it over Night, and = Flax will be ready for 
the Break next Morning. The Dirt and Straws ſcutch'd 
out of the Flax in one Day will heat the Oven for the 


next. | = When 
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When you break your Flax, take Sheaf by Sheaf 
out of the Oven as you uſe it: It comes criſp under 
the Engine, works better and more cafily. Tis an 
Error to lay the Flax as we do as far as may be from 
the Joint, the nearer it is placed to the Centre of Mo- 
tion in the Break, the more readily it ſplits and the 
leſs Damage it receive. | | 
In Scutching chooſe the broad round Scutch, the 
ſquare and narrow one in uſe among us cuts and de- 
0 E ot of | 
By the Time the Flax is ſcutch' d, and about the 
Middle of October, twill be Time to threſh the Seed. 
This may be done by driving Horſes backwards 
and forwards on the Boles, or by drawing over them 
a heavy Ralling-Stone upon a ſmooth hard Floor. 
Cleaning it requires more Nicety ; to do it thorough- 
ly it muſt firſt go through the Winnow, which ſepa- 
rates it from the Boles : Through the Riddle next to 
take out Straws, Stones, and larger Dirt; then ſuc- 
ceſſively through two different Sie ves, the firſt bored 
with ova! Holes to let through the Seed, and nothing 
elſe of greater Bulk, the ſecond cloſer to retain the 
Seed, and afford a Paſſage to all ſmaller Bodies: And 
laſtly through the Screen or Wire- Harp vrhich frees it 
o 
When the Flax Dreſſer has thus cleaned his Seed he 
ſhould: return to his Flax, and put it through the Fin- 
ing- Mills. The Wheel in theſe turns alternately 
from right to left, and from leſt to right, twice each 
Way, and according to the Number of theſe double 
Turns the Flax comes out the finer, the ſmoother, and 
he ſoſter; fourſcore ſuch Turns is the moſt that any 
lax requires, and probably as much as it will bear. 
In Hackling Women and Children ſhould be em- 
ployed from Choice. They work with greater Gen- 
tleneſs than Men, and Care and Tenderneſs are the 
main Excellencies in this Buſineſs. For the beſt Flax 
four Sets of Hackles will be requiſite, each of them 
of a different Fineneſs. Through theſe it wm be 
FE drawn 
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drawn ſucceſſively, and every Time with o rt ion- 
able Caution: The laſt, whoſe Teeth is like the fineſt 
Needles, requires the utmoſt Skill, and ſhould be 
truſted with few Hands. | 
Theſe Directions, if they anſwer no other Purpoſe, 

will at leaſt be an uſeful Index to our Correſpondent's 
Letters. — We hope indeed a farther Uſe from them ; 
but were it otherwiſe, as they have been drawn up in 
Compliance with the Opinion of many Gentlemen, 
we ſhall think our Trouble well beſtowed in an Attem 
to oblige them, | | 
The following Letter will conclude this Paper pro- 
perly, and we ſhall give it to the Reader without Al- 
teration or Apology. _ os OM | 
IIt is but a ſmall Mite I have to offer to your A 
* probation, but I am loth it ſhould be loſt or buried 
without imparting, having ſeen the good Effects of it. 
It is an Invention of one Righy, in the Service of 
the Right Hon. the Lord $:. George, in his Facto 
in Connaught. After Rippling the Flax, he ſent the 
Boles to the Mill in Sacks, ordering the Mill-Stones 
to be ſet as uſual for making Groats, then ground 
the Boles and found it hurt not the Seed to any Va- 
lue, bur left the Griſt fir for the Winnowing, by 
which Means in a few Days were ſaved upwards of 
twelve Hogſheads of good Seed, which muſt have 
taken long Time and many Hands to accompliſh 
other Ways. The Mill-Stones may be ſer at Diſ- 
cretion to grind as fine as you think fit, but ſo as 
not too much to damage the Seed. If this ſeem 
worthy your Notice and Publiſhing, I hope the next 
Time 1 trouble you, ſhall be with ſomething more 
material, and I fhall take it an Honour to be at 
your Command. A. 3. 


P. S. The Boles are ſuppoſed to be dry. 
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Ne. XLVI. Tueſday, February 21ft, 1738. 


T\ H E following Letters upon Brewing contain 
many curious Experiments which have a natu- 

ral Tendency to make that an Art, which till now has 
been more properly a Knack and directed by Cuſtom 
or by Chance, rather than by Principle. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is the Misfortune of our Country, that for the 
moſt Part, Perſons of all Ranks live above their 
Income. This Evil is a fruitful Source of many 
more; and if unreſtrained, muſt inevitably end in 
general Poverty and ' Diſtreſs. It is foreign to my 
< Purpoſe, and it is grating in itſelf, to enter into a 
Detail of the Particulars. I wiſh we had Virtue 
enough to correct what we ſenſibly feel to be amiſs. 
At preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 
that for ſome Time paſt, Wine is become almoſt 
the general Entertainment of our People; and the 
Care and Improvement of Malt Liquor almoſt to- 
tally neglected. I apprehend it would hardly check 
this growing Evil, to obſerve that Ale and Syder 
ſeem by Nature deſigned for our Climate, to ſupply 
the Place of Wine. That Ale is more balſamick, 
© freer from Tartar, and leſs liable to pernicious A- 
© dulterations. — Thoſe Reaſonings, however juſt, 
< would be in vain oppoſed to the Force of prevail- 
ing Faſhion, which, as an ingenious Writer ob. 
< ſerves, creates Appetites, governs. Nations, and 
'< ſupplies the Place of Reaſon in the Vulgar of all 
'© Ranks. Gentlemen of Character and Fortune muſt 
.< redreſs this Miſchief. They muſt make it-faſhion- 
able firſt to brew, and then to drink good Ale ; 
-< . Countenance a particular Inſpection into the brew- 
ing it, and condeſcend to make proper Obſervations 
& and Inferences from the- different Appearances. Were 
this happy Point once gained, the whole — 
88 wou 
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ter a little farther, give me leave to obſerve, that 
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would ſoon be performed in a morerational Manner 
than it has been hitherto; we ſhould ſoon begin 


to vie with our Neighbours in the Delicacy of our 


Drink, and even contend with France in her Wine. 
That I may contribute ſomething to forward this 


laudable Deſign, I take the Liberty to fend you 


ſome Obſervations and Experiments upon the time 
requiſite for boiling the Worts. The Experiments 
have been ſeveral times repeated with the ſame 
Succeſs ; ſo that I can aſſure you they are accurate. 
The Conſequences deduced from them appear to 


me to be juſt, but them I ſubmit to your Candor 
and Judgment; and if they be ſo happy as to 


meet with Approbation, I ſhall think my Pains 
abundantly rewarded. „ Fran 

I. take it for granted, every Man who expects 
to brew good Drink will be careful in the Choice 
of his Hops and Malt. I ſhall not ſpend much 
Time therefore in enlarging on theſe Articles, but 
only obviate a vulgar Prejudice, which ſeems too 
univerſally to have prevailed. I mean that we are 


not to expect good Drink from 1rij/þ Hops and 


Trip Malt. I have taſted excellent Ale ſeveral 


Years old made of our own Barley, wherein no 
greater a Proportion of Hops or Malt were uſed, 


than is commonly done in England for keeping 
Drink. And I will venture to affirm this Ale was 


no way inferior to the Engliſh. I muſt confeſs we 
are not arrived to any great Perfection in the Cul- 


ture and Management of Hops ; nevertheleſs, the 


Year 1736, gave us à ſufficient Proof that ina 


good Seaſon we may be ſupply'd from among 


, ourſelves with that valuable Commodity. I aſſure 
you I know ſeveral Inſtances, where the 1r; Hops 
uſed in the ſame Proportion as the Pocket or Wor- 
ceſter Hop, gave the Drink a higher Reliſh, and 


preſerve it full as well. But to illuſtrate this Mat- 
as the bitter of the Hop is ef a fixed. Nature, and 
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< will not evaporate by the heat of boiling Water, 
< 1t is eaſy to determine the Quantity of Bitter in 
any given Quantity of Hops, by the Quantity of 
Extract and fixed Salts produced from them. For 

« this Purpoſe I made ſeveral Experiments on the 
< Kentiſh, Worcefer, and Iriſþ Hops of 1736. The 
© Kentiſh yielded the greateſt Proportion of fixed 

« Salts and Extract. But the Jri/b, an equal, and in 

s ſeveral Specimens a greater Proportion of both 
than the Worceſter or Pocket. | 

Though 1 do not deſign, as I mentioned before, 

© to enlarge on the Qualities of Malt and Hops, 

« I muſt add a ſecond Obſervation, that in order 

© to have good Drink, it is W the Grain 
© ſhould be perfectly malted, and not uſed too ſoon. 

« If it be imperfectly malted, the Drink will acquire 

a raw Taſte. And if it be freſh off the Kiln, it 

< retains an extraneous heat from the Fire, which 
Time only wears off. Beſides the Wort made 
from ſuch Malt requires a much longer time to 

< break than that does which has been made ſome 
„ 

It a alſo o ance to attend to the Size o 

the Copper you make uſe of in brewing. The 

« Coppers of our publick Brewers in Dublin gene- 

« rally contain from thirty to ſixty Barrels, and re- 
< quire to be kept longer boiling, than thoſe in pri- 
vate Houſes, which contain for the moſt Part only 
from one to three, The Quantity of Fire uſed 
for theſe is much greater in Proportion than what 

© the former require; and conſequently, the boiling 
and Evaporation are proportionably greater in the 
'< ſmall than in the large ones; inſomuch that I have 

< obſerved in one of the fmaller Size, an eighth part 
of the Wort evaporated in three Hours boiling, 

* when in the ſame time a twelfth or leſs was only 
'© loſt in one of larger Dimenſions. 
__ * Having premiſed theſe few Particulars, I ſhall | 
now endeavour from the Nature of the Hop and 
N | Malk 
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Malt to convince the Readers, that long boiling is 


= 
6 


not the moſt effectual way of obtaining and com- 
bining their Virtues, | EXE 
The Hop is a bitter Aromatick, exhibiting a 


« ſenſible Acrimony to the Taſte, and endued beſides 


* with an Auſterity or Roughneſs. 


K = * £ 


X K „ 


This laſt quality is not commonly obſerv'd ; 
but evidently manifeſts itſelf, in a long Decoction 
of Hops in fair. Water, ſo as almoſt to equal the 
Roughneſs of Alum. | 

The aromatick Part of the Hop, on the contrary, 


is volatile, and, as I have frequently experienced, 


riſes and comes over in a whitiſh Water by the mild 
heat of the cold Still. LEN 
The grateful Bitter is of a middle Nature, Semi- 
volatile, requiring more Fire to extract it than the 
aromatick Part, and leſs than the auſtere aſtringent 
ONE, 4 Ve 

Hence, though theſe ſeveral Qualities reſide to- 
gether in the Hop, they are capable of being ſe · 
parated, and the aromatick Flavour and grateful 
Bitter may be had alone without the aſtringent 


" 


nauſeous one. i 


To obtain this ſnould be the Brewers aim. And 
this can no otherwiſe be done, than by boiling the 
Wort much leſs than has hitherto been uſual. For, 
as the Virtues of the Hop reſide in the Squammæ or 
its ſubtile and almoſt tranſparent Leaves, the yellow 
Duſt which adheres to them, and the fine Mem- 
brane which contains the Seed, all Parts of a very 


nice and delicate Texture, tis plain, that upon too 


long Decoction, they will be all extracted, and the 
ſtrong aſtringent Roughneſs together with the reſt. 
Some indeed ſupport the Practice of long boil- 
ing, by aſcribing ſome uſeful Qualities to the Seed 


itſelf, which they ſuppoſe requires more of the Ac- 


tion of the Fire. But this is intirely a Miftake ; 


the Seed itſelf being almoſt, if not altogether, void 


of all Flavour and all bitterneſs. 
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What I have here affirmed of the Nature of the 
Hop, is the Reſult of many and repeated Experi- 
ments. I always found, that the aromatic Flavour 
of the Hop was extracted by the gentle Heat of 
Infuſion in warm Water, that upon a Quarter of 


an Hour's boiling, the pleaſant Bitterneſs and Acri- 


mony came next, and that when the Decoction was 
continued above an Hour, the nauſeous, terrene and 
auſtere Roughneſs ſhewed itſelf. 

© I ſhall add, that when the Hop remained above 
an Hour in Decoction, its grateful Smell and Fla- 
vour were entirely loſt; the aromatick Parts eva- 
porated, and what remained was bitter and auſtere, 
nauſeous and muddy. Longer boiling produc'd 
proportionable Effects of the fame kind, and af- 
forded a mere bitter, ſtill more nauſeous than the 
former. 

This I attribute to the Stalks, whoſe woody Con- 
texture, however ſtubborn, yields at laſt to conti- 
nued Decoction, and impregnates the Water with 
that intenſe bitter and nauſeous harſhneſs. Tis 
true, that little of this auſtere harſhneſs betrays itſelf 
in chewing the Hop-Stalks ; they appear almoſt in- 
ſipid to the Palate ; but upon boiling them alone 


for three Hours in common Water, I found all the 


Harſhneſs I aſcribe unto them. 

The Reſult of the Obſervations in this Letter is 
* Plainly this. That long boiling of the Hop is a 
pernicious Practice — produceth with great Art and 
Labour an inert auſtere, and nauſeous Bitter in the 
Place of what indulgent Nature had deſigned W— 


<2 pleaſant active aromatick one. 


1 am, &c. 
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Ne. XLVII. Tueſday, February 28th. 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, 
<< XL) HAT I advanced in my laſt Letter con- 
6 cerning the Power of Infuſion, is not pe- 


< culiar to the Hop alone, but is obſervable in other 
© Vegetables. And as this is a Matter of ſome im- 
portance in the Article of Brewing, I hope it will 
< not be thought ſuperfluous to illuſtrate this a little 
« farther. | 

It is almoſt needleſs to mention that the Virtues, 
e the Smell, and the Flavour of Tea are beſt ob- 
< tained by mere Infuſion. It is alſo certain that 
the Syrups of Roſes and Violets, which conſiſt of 
volatile and fixed Parts, are beſt prepared by Infu- 
« fjon only. But the Power thereof appears no where 
< plainer than in the Tanners Ouze, which is nothi 
« elſe than an Infuſion of Oak-Bark in cold Water. 
« To theſe Particulars give me leave to add, that even 
« Subſtances of a more cloſe and compacted Nature, 
« which yield their Virtues in Decoction only, are found 
to part with them more quickly and more effectually, 
if they have undergone a previous Infuſion, as is evi- 
dent in Lignum Vitæ, and ſeveral others. And to name 
no more, even animal Bodies are very differently 


N 


be put into Water boiling hot, and continue ſome 
Time in it, the Juice or Gravy will be preſerved 
in it. Whereas, on the other Hand, if it be put 
into cold Water at firſt by the ſubſequent gradual 
Warmth, the Gravy is drawn out into the Water, 
and affords good Broth but ſapleſs Meat. Theſe 
Inſtances are ſufficient to illuſtrate what I advanced 
in my former Letters, ſince they plainly tend to 
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prove that if the Hop, a vegetable of a tender deli- . 


* cate Texture be ſufficiently relaxed by a previous 


« Infuſion, a ſhort Decoction afterwards will moſt e- 


© fetually extract its Virtues, 
| e | „I ſhall 
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I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew that long Boiling 
is as deſtructive of the Virtues of the Malt as it is 
of thoſe of the Hop; and in order to this I muſt 
obſerve that in all Vegetables, which reſemble one 
another in the Compoſition of their Parts, the ſame 
Management is requiſite to extract their Virtues. 
Thus the Virtues of the mealy Roots of Marſh 
Mallows, and Seeds of Quinces, Fenigreek, and 
others, are beſt obtained by an Infuſion of warm 
Water on hot Embers, continued for ſome Time, 
and a gentle Simmering afterwards. In like man- 
ner the Virtues of Malt are not extracted by Decoc- 
tion at all, but by mere Infuſion only, and that in 
Water below the Degree of boiling. For ſhould 
the Water be poured boiling hot upon the Malt, 
every. Brewer knows it would coagulate the Mea], 
— in his Language hinder it from ſpending it 
elf. 

Having premiſed thus much, let us briefly con- 
ſider the Nature of Malt. Malt is the mealy parts 
of Barley, attenuated and volatilized, firſt by a be- 
ginning Vegetation, and afterwards by the active 
Force of the Fire on the Kiln, and thus prepared 
evidently conſiſts of two diſtin Parts; the one 
ſpirituous, the other terrene. It is this ſpiritu- 
ous Part which yields that mild and grateful Fra- 
grancy when the Malt is maſhing, or the Wort a 
boiling ; and in the Language of the Chemiſt is 


called Spiritus Rector; being the Seat of the Smell 


and Taſte of all Vegetables. This Spirit is entire- 
ly diſtinct from that which Fermentation produces 
afterwards, and is of abſolute Importance to the 
Ale. For ſhould this fragrant active Spirit be dif- 
ſipated, or fly off by too long Infuſion or Decoc- 
tion, the Ale is robb'd of all its ſprightly Parts, and 
remains an inert vapid Liquor. Of this the Brewer 
ſeems apprized, and therefore while the Malt is 


- maſhing, takes prudent Meaſures to prevent it. 


This he does by capping it, as it is called, in the 
| e SY « maſhing 
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maſhing Tub with a little dry Malt- and Sacks 
thrown over it. But after maſhing, his Care in 
this particular as" gas ends, and that long De- 
coction he afterwards uſes to combine the Virtues 
of the Hop with this Infuſion of the Malt, not only 
impregnates his Alewort with the nauſeous and 
auſtere Bitter of the Hop, but alſo diſſipates this 
active balſamick Spirit of the Malt in a greater or 
leſs Degree. But this is not the only Miſchief 
which ariſes from a long continued boiling of the 
Worts. — Another, and a very unhappy Conſequence 
attends it, namely, that the thiner and more fluid 
Parts are diſſipated; and if the Decoction be over 
long protracted, the Ale-wort will be reduced at 
laſt to a viſcid Liquor, almoſt as tough as Birdlime, 


according to the Degree and Length of boiling. 
If it be only boil'd until the Wort be properl 
impregnated with the Virtues of the Hop, which 
by the way is the only valuable End of boiling; 
you have a light, penetrating, diluting, diuretick 
Liquor; which has imbib'd and does retain the 
Smell and Flavour 1 and Malt. — Whereas 
ſhould this Decoction be long perſiſted in, your Ale- 
wort becomes glutinous and viſcid, clogging to the 
Stomach, unfit for the purpoſes of Drink, and 
greatly tending to produce Obſtructions and Diſ- 
eaſes in the human Body. 

Before I leave the Article of Malt, allow me to 
take Notice of another pernicious Practice in Brew- 
ing, which will naturally lead me to conſider the 
terreſtrial Part of Malt I juſt new mentioned. The 
Practice I mean is the infuſing or maſhing it too 
long. Here let me obſerve, that the firſt runnings 
from this Infuſion are always the moſt ſpirituous 
and fragrant, the moſt balſamick and ſweet, the 
leaſt diſpoſed to acidity and fitteſt for keeping. What 
thus runs off is called the Ale or Beer- wort. The 
next Infuſion is for Small Beer, which is made by 


O 3 « pour- 
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198 ESSAYS by the 
pouring freſh Water on the Grains; what is thence 
drawn off is robb'd of much of its grateful Spirit, 
© Smell and Flavour, and is greatly diſpoſed to 
* Acidity. The third and laſt Infuſion is of cold 
© Water poured on the Grains, exhauſted by the two 
< preceding Infuſions, and is called Taplaſh. It is of 
< a wheyiſh Colour, having loft intirely the bright 
amber Tincture, the grateful Smell and Flavour, 
with all the balſamick Sweetneſs of the firſt run- 
ings, has an ill taſte from the Grains, and is com- 
monly ſouriſh as it runs off. 8 
© Of the ſame Nature are the Appearances which 
manifeſt themſelves in the making of Cider and 
Wine. The Juice, which diſtils of its own accord 
from the ground Apples, is by much the richeſt ; 
but that which is forced out by the Jaſt and hard- 
eſt ſqueezings of the Preſs, is weaker, rougher, and 
worſe taſted, If freſh Water be poured on the 
remaining Murc, it produces Ciderkin, a Liquor 
reſembling Cider, as the ſmall Beer before men- 
_ tioned reſembles Ale. | 
In like manner what runs from the firſt preſſing, 
of the Grape is always the fineſt and moſt delicate. 
And the principal Skill in making Wine conſiſts 
in knowing when. to draw off the Juice from the 
Skins, Stones, and Stalks in the Vat. The ſhorter 
time the Juice is fermented with theſe, the ſweeter 
and paler is the Wine ; but if this Fermentation 
be continued long, the Wine becomes drier, higher 
coloured, and more auſtere. This is fo true, that 
ſome Wines, by ſtaying long on the Murc, never 
loſe the harſh taſte of the Grape Stone, and become 
as red as Ox Blood. | ” 3 
From theſe Particulars it manifeſtly follows that 
the Maſhing or Infuſion of the Malt, protracted too 
long, muſt greatly injure the Worts, much of the 
balſamick Spirit will fly off, a tendency to acidity 
from the terreſtrial feculent Parts of the Grains be 


contracted, and if it be done in Summer the 8 
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DUBLIN SOCIETY. 199 
will certainly turn ſour. In what I now advance J have 
not only Reaſon but Experience on my Side, and 
I can venture to affirm, that ſtrong Beer as well as 
middling Table Beer made of freſh Malt and freſh 
Hops, will be ſufficiently infuſed, if it be left to run, 
in two Hours. 

Upon the whole, if long Maſhings be attended 
with ſuch Inconveniencies tothe Worts, and long De- 
coction afterwards, inſtead of combining the valuable 
and active Parts of Hop and Malt, in reality diſ- 
ſipates them, there needs no other Arguments to 
explode the Method of Brewing, ſo long eſtabliſhed 
here, and to recommend a Practice not chargeable 
with ſuch pernicious Effects. I have not room to 
enlarge upon that Head in this Letter, and there- 
fore ſhall refer the Conſideration of it co my next. 
In the mean Time give me leave briefly to conſi- 
der the Nature and Effects of our common Small 


Beer, and in its room to recommend the entire 


Guile Small-Beer, which is made of freſh Malt and 


freſh Hops. 


Our common Small-Beer which will not keep a 
Month, is made by an Infuſion of the Grains and 
Hop exhauſted in the Preparation of the Ale-Wort, 
or at leaſt conſiderably deprived of their balſamick, 
ſpirituous and aromatick Parts, and thoroughly 
impregnated with their groſs, terreſtrial, auſtere and 
nauſeous ones. Parts of ſuch a Nature received into 


the Body muſt gradually create V iſcidities and Ob- 


ſtructions, and prove greatly detrimental to tender 
Conſtitutions and weak Stomachs. On the other 
Hand the entire Guile Small Beer is chargeable 
with none of theſe Inconveniencies, and is un- 
doubtedly the moſt wholeſom and uſeful of Malt- 
drink — If well prepared, it will keep ſound a 
Twelve Month. It retains the more ſpirituous 
aromatick Parts above deſcribed, and ſufficiently 


anſwers the End of diluting our more ſolid Food; 
it carries no Viſcidities into the Blood, and by a 
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2000 ESS AT 8 by the 
« gentle Stimulus promotes the neceſſary Contractions 
of the Veſſels. In a word, it is enriched with all 
the valuable Properties of the Hop and Malt, and 
< is as grateful as it is wholeſom. | 

| J am, &c. 
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Ne. XLVIII. Tueſday, March 7th, 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ROM what I have ſaid in my former Let- 
ters, I flatter my ſelf your Readers are con- 
vinced, that a long continued maſhing of the Malt, 
and a tedious boiling of the Hops and Wort are 
ſo far from being neceſſary to obtain the Virtues 
of either, that they naturally tend to rob the Worts 
of the aromatick or balſamick Qualities of both. 
© I have choſen to enlarge perhaps too much upon 
< theſe Articles, becauſe Prejudices ſupported by Tra- 
dition, and eſtabliſhed by Practice, are not eaſily 
removed; and yet unleſs we can ſucceed herein, I 
fear we are not like to arrive to any great Perfec- 
tion in our Malt Liquor. | 
It were to be wiſhed we had unerring Rules to 
guide us in our brewing it. But ſo many Cir- 
cumſtances are neceſſary to be attended to, and a 
Miſcarriage in any one of them is ſo apt to ſpoil 
the Whole, that it is not eaſy to point out a Me- 
thod which will always anſwer. Were there no- 
thing elſe, the Qualities of Hops and Malt differ 
ſo much at different Times, that it is impoſſible to 
fix a Standard for making any Drink, which will 
not neceſſarily admit of great Variations. Some- 
times this Difference appears in the Hops, inſo- 
much that in one Seaſon five Pounds of Hops ſhall 
impregnate the Wort with its bitter aromatick 
« Qualities as ſtrongly as ſeven Pounds ſhall do in 
; WET : 'S ee Og eher. 
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another. There is alſo a remarkable Difference 
ariſes from the Soil where they were raiſed. Thus we 
find a Pound and a Half of Xentiſb Hops is nearly 
equal to two Pounds of thoſe which grow in Wor- 
ceſterſpire; to which let me add, that the Bit- 


ter in the Kentiþ Hop is wrap'd up in a more te- 


nacious Oilineſs than in the Worceſter; and for that 


Reaſon the former is always to be prefer'd for Drink, 


which is deſigned for keeping. The Worceſter an- 
ſwers well enough in Ale, that is uſually kept for 
a Month or fix Weeks. But farther, Malt which 
is made of Barley requires a greater Proportion of 
Hops, than that which is made of Bear. And 
Pale but well-dried Malt needs a larger Share than 
what is high-dried. Need I add, that what is brew*d 
in Summer, muſt be better hop'd than what is 
brew'd in Winter ? 

« Conſiderable Varieties muſt alſo ariſe from the 
Diverſity of the Grain, whether, for Example, it 
be Bear or Barley ; and alſo from the greater or 
leſſer Degree of Mealineſs in each, as well as the 
Perfection or Imperfection in Malting. For theſe 
Reaſons, I believe you will not expect from me a 
perfect Receipt for Brewing. Gentlemen's Palates 
vary much, and what to one would be ſufficiently 
ſtrong and agreeably bitter, to another would ap- 
pear both weak and ſcarcely bitter. — Nevertheleſs, 
that I may not ſeem wholly wanting on this Head, 
I ſhall venture to ſend you the ſeveral Proportions 


I have frequently, and I think ſucceſsfully, tried 


in Brewing three Sorts of Malt-Drink, October or 
Beer, Ale, and entire Guile Small-Beer ; and after- 
wards ſubjoin ſuch Directions as appear neceſſary to 
be obſerved in all; as well as thoſe which particu- 
larly relate to the ſeveral Kinds, 

October or Beer ſo called, becauſe in that Month, 
the beſt of that Kind of Drink is always made, I 
have prepared in the following Manner ; — from 


three Barrels or three Barrels and a Half of the beſt 


« Barley- 
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Barley-Malt, draw a Barrel and a Half of Drink, 
< to which, ſeven, eight or nine Pounds of the beſt 
« Keniih Hops muſt be added in the Manner here- 
< after deſcribed. Ale to be kept three Weeks or a 
„Month, I have prepared in this Manner. From a 
Barrel and a Half of the beſt Barley Malt, draw a 
© Barrel or a Barrel and a Quarter of Drink; and to 
< this put two Pounds of the beſt Worceſter Hop; 
« which for Drink like this, intended for a ſpeedy 
< Conſumption, will abundantly ſuffice. But if the 
Ale is deſigned for keeping two or three Months, 
add half a Pound more of Hops to the ſame Pro- 
« portion of Malt and Wort. | 

Entire Guile Small-Beer may properly be divided 
into three Claſſes; as Small October, which may be 
kept a Twelvemonth; middling Beer, which may 
be kept two Months; and Small-Beer, which is 
to be drank in three Weeks. | 
The firſt, which is Small Oktober, is at no Time 
© ſo properly to be made as in Ofober, and is done as 
< follows: From a Barre] and Half of the beſt Bear 
© Malt, draw a Barrel and three Quarters of Drink, 
© to which put three Pounds of the beſt Rentiſb 
< Hops. 

For the ſecond or Middling Small- Beer: From a 
< Barrel and Half of the beſt Barley-Malt, draw two 
Barrels and three Quarters of Drink, and put two 
« Pounds and a Quarter of Hops. | 

For the third or ſmalleſt Kind : From a Barrel and 
24 Half of the beſt Bear Malt, draw two Barrels and 
© a Half of Drink, and put two Pounds of Hops. 

< Before I proceed, give me Leave to obſerve, that 
© the Reaſon I have mentioned Bear and Barley Malt 
« promiſcuouſly, is purely becauſe the ſeveral Kinds 
< of Drink now mentioned I have known to be made 
in that Way; and a little Obſervation will inſtruct 
« the Brewer to ſubſtitute one in.the Place of the other, 
© in proper Proportions, when he pleaſes to vary 
them. 
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© | ſhall now take Leave to add ſome general In- 
« ſtruſtions, which may be applied to the ſeveral 
Kinds of Drink I have at preſent taken Notice of. 

© Rain Water is preferable to any other for Brew- 
© ing, and muſt be reduced to different Degrees of 
Heat, though ſtill below the Degree of Boiling, 


according to the various Qualities of the Grain. In 


Water prepared for Brewing the greater Degree of 
Heat is, in the Brewer's Language, called a ſha 

Liquor; the lefs is called a ſlacker; and the julfiy 
« adapting the pope: Degree of Heat to the different 
* Qualities of the Grain, is the ſingle Article upon 
* which depends the complete Extraction of the Vir- 
«< tues of the Malt in general. It may be affirmed, 
< that a ſlacker Liquor moſt effectually extracts the 
« mealy Parts of Malt, and makes the Tincture richer, 
tho leſs tranſparent. But to be more particular: 
High dried Malt and new Malt require ſlacker Li- 
« quor, than what is pale and longer made. Fine 
ground Malt requires a ſlacker Liquor than what is 
* coarſer and more groſly ground; and Barley, which 
is more mealy, requires a ſlacker Liquor than Bear 
Malt. But whether Bear or Barley-Malt be uſed, 
Care ought always to be had, that it be ſuch as has 
been made ſome Months, and ground about twelve 
© Hours before you maſh, for then it yields its Parts 
© moſt perfectly. | | | 

I have already obſerved, that great Care is requi- 
« ſite that the Water uſed in Maſhing be neither too 
lack nor ſharp: When that is well adjuſted, there 
remains another Circumſtance which muſt nicely be 
attended to, I mean, the Time this Maſhing or 
Infuſion ought to laſt. In general, I am of Opinion 


R X KR 


a 


two Hours Infuſion will ſuffice for any Wort; for 


«< ſhould it be continued longer, eſpecially in Summer 
© Time, or in pale well-dried Malt, which yields its 
« Virtues ſooner than the high-dried, I make no 
Doubt the Drink would quickly acquire an ill Taſte 
« from the Grains, and ſoon turn ſour „ 
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 _ « The infuſing and boiling of the Hop is the next 
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Article to be conſidered. What I have ſaid before 
on this Subject makes it needleſs to enlarge, and 
therefore I ſhall juſt obſerve, that the Hops muſt be 
well rubb'd, and if cleared from the Stalks they will 
be better. Thus prepared, put them into the Under- 
back, and at the proper Time let the Wort run on 
them in a ſmall Stream, by which Means they will 
be gradually opening. — After the Wort is all run 
off into the Underback, let the Hops continue to 
ſoak in it about half an Hour. And thus by the 
moderate Heat of the Wort, agreeably to what I 
have advanced concerning the Power of Infuſion, 
the Hops will be relaxed and opened, and commu- 


< nicate , a conſiderable Share of their bitter aromatick 
< Virtue, This will alſo diſpoſe them more readily to 
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yield to the Power of the ſubſequent Boiling. In or- 
der to this, the Wort thus infuſed and the Hops 
muſt be put together into the Copper, and during 
the Time boiling laſts the Copper ought to be kept 
cloſe covered; by which much of the volatile Parts 
will be preſerved, whilſt the acrimonious Bitter is 
extracted. 


When this is done, your next Care is to at- 


tend to the Time of Boiling, and from the Rea- 
ſon I advanced already, and ſome Experiments I 
ſhall give hereafter, I may venture to affirm, that 


it is not any Way eſſential to its Goodneſs, that any 


Kind of Malt Drink ſhould boil above an Hour in 
ſmall Coppers, provided the Circumſtances I have 
mentioned be attended to. Nay, what is more, I 
am thoroughly convinced the Goodneſs of ſome 
particular Sorts of Drink depends upon its being 
boiled a ſhorter Time than I have limited. When 
the Wort has boiled its Time, do not, as is uſually 
done, ſtrain it directly from the Hops, but let 
them remain in it, as long as the Wort continues 
warm and thin enough for ſtraining. And thus the 
firſt and ſecond Infuſion, with the intermediate De- 
bs 2 0 « coCtion, 
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coction, will thoroughly ſaturate your Worts with 


all the Virtues of the Hop. 
The Directions I have now laid down are ap- 
plicable to the ſeveral Sorts of Malt Drink I juſt 


now mention d. Beſides theſe, it is neceſſary 1 


ſhould add ſome other concerning the different 
Management which each particular Kind requires. 
— Bur as I fear I have already exceeded the Bounds 
of your Paper, 1 ſhall refer them and ſome other 
Obſervations to my next. 
| I] am, &c, 
R—y. V. 
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Ne, XLIX. Tueſday, March 14th. 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, 

N my laſt Letter I offered ſuch Inſtructions as 
I regarded Brewing in general, and ſhall now add 
ſome Hints concerning the Management of each par- 
ticular Sort. 
The Wort deſigned for good October is fully ſa- 
turated with the Meal of the richeſt beſt dried Malt. 
Hereby it acquires a greater ſpecifick Gravity than 
Ale wort, depoſits a greater Sediment, and com- 


monly requires, at leaſt in larger Veſſels, near 


twelve Months to fine. From hence it plainly 
follows that boiling it in ſmall Coppers for two or 
three Hours ſucceſſively muſt diſſipate the finer Parts, 
and by Degrees reduce it to the Conſiſtence of Mum, 
and of Courſe be more prejudicial to this than any 
Kind of Drink. 

But as it has hitherto been the received Opinion, 
that this OZober or keeping Drink ſhould be the 
longeſt boiled of any, allow me to illuſtrate this 
Matter a little farther. — Every Body knows Milk 


is a more viſcid tenacious Fluid than pure Water, and 


yet it is demonſtrable that it boils much ſooner and 
in boiling waſſßs much faſter than Water. "The 
2 he 2. | | 6 Ca- 
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20 ESSAYS by the 


6 ** poſſibly may be this, that the Particles of 
« Fire are more cloſely wrapt up in the thicker Con- 
« ſiſtence or Viſcidity of the — than the latter, 
< and thereby cauſe a more violent Agitation, and 
« conſequently Evaporation ; but be this the Cauſe or 
not, it is undoubtedly true in Fact, that in boiling 
< the ſame Quantity of ſtrong and ſmall Wort with 
the ſame Degree of Heat, the ſtrong OFober Wort 
< is by Experience found to waſte both more and faſter 
< than the Small-Beer Wort; and therefore, unleſs 
< we would reduce it to the Conſiftence of a Syrup, 
it ought to be boiled a ſhorter Time. But that this 
Matter may not want a Sanction from Experience, 
I can affure your Readers, that in thoſe Parts of 
England where Beer is in the greateſt Repute, the 
< moſt Curious never boil this Kind of Wort above 
< half an Hour, and ſeveral don't exceed fifteen or 
< twenty Minutes, I have only to add upon this Ar- 
ticle of OfFoher, that no Hops but the Kentiſb have 
< hitherto been found durable enough to preſerve it a 
< Twelvemonth, before which Time it is rarely uſed. 
It has been already hinted that the Yorcefter Hop 
vill be ſufficiently ſtrong for Ale. — Let me only 
remark that Ale- wort need not generally boi] above 
half an Hour, in which Time it will obtain a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of the Bitter from the Hop, and 
when it comes to be drank, recommend itſelf by its 
6 « ſuperior Lightneſs and Flavour, far beyond what 
is boiled two, three, and four Hours. 
As to the entire Guile Small-Beer, I ſhall juſt ob- 
c ſerve, that the Wort contains a larger Proportion 
< of Water to its Malt than either Beer or Ale, and 
< therefore is not in ſuch immediate Danger of being 
« injured in its Conſiſtence by being over boiled. How- 
ever, I am ſatisfied an Hour's Boiling will ſuffice for 
< itz and this I know to be the Practice of an eminent 
< Small-Beer Brewer in London. 
I am ſenſible what I have now added about boil- 
0 ing the Hop is liable to a panic: My 
_ © there- 
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therefore I ſhall diſtinctly conſider it, and endeavour 


< to remove it. | | 
The Objection is this, that tho* the Hop has been 
boiled in the common Way for three or four Hours, 
it ſhall nevertheleſs retain ſufficient Bitterneſs to im- 
pregnate the Small-Beer of the ſame Brewing: From 
whence it is inferred, that long Boiling is abſolutely 
requiſite fully to extract the Bitter of the Hop. 
In anſwer to this, let me obſerve that it has been 
proved by a former Experiment, that the aroma- 
tick volatile Part of the Hop muſt fly off by this 
boiling, ſo that both Ale and Small-Beer muſt be 
deprived of that; and with regard to the acrimonious 
Bitter, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that if the 
Small-Beer be impregnated with it after the Ale has 
boiled ſo long, either there may have been an unne- 
ceſſary Waſte of Hops by too large a Quantiy being 
uſed 4 the Ale — Or that the Ale is deprived of 
ſuch a Proportion of the Bitter as the Small-Beer re- 
ceives. In order to prove the firſt of theſe, give me 
Leave to obſerve, that thoſe who are converſant in 
Diſſolutions, know that a Menftruum can receive 
only a determinate Proportion of the impregnating 
or diſſolvable Matter. — When it is ſaturated with 
this it will admit no more. Thus if you ſufficiently 
ſaturate with Salt a given Quantity of Water, you 
may add what Proportion more you pleaſe, it remains 
untouched by the Water and falls to the Bottom. In 
like Manner, a given Quantity of Water will re- 
ceive a certain Proportion of the Bitter of the Hop 
and no more. | 
That I might be ſatisfied of this, I boiled two 
Ounces of Hops in ten Quarts of Water, until I 
evaporated it into an Extract. Afterwards I boiPd 
the ſame Quantity of the ſame Sort of Hops in two 
Quarts of Water, into an Extract alſo. And upon 
comparing the Quantities of both, I found I had 
one Third more of Bitter Extract from the ten 
« Quarts than from the two. In this „ 
« thin 
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think it appears that the Pores of the Pottle of Wa- 
ter were not able to contain the Quantity of Bitter 


communicable from the two Ounces of Hops, and 


that conſequently the remaining Hop would have 
embittered more freſh Water. The Application 
of this unto the Ale-wort is very natural — for if the 
Ale-wort be thoroughly impregnated with the Bit- 
ter ofthe Hops, and yet there be ſufficient Bitter- 
neſs remaining in them to ſerve the next Infuſion 
for Small-Beer, it is evident more Hops were al- 
lotted to the Ale, than were neceſſary for it. Or 
ſhould this not have been the Caſe, and yet the 
Small- Beer prove ſufficiently hopp'd, it may ariſe 
from hence, that the Ale-wort loſes what the Small- 
Beer gains, and this I am next to prove, 

For this Purpoſe allow me to obſerve, that by a 
long Immerſion in the boiling Wort the Hop is 
much expanded, and its Pores dilated to a great 
Degree; its Leaves become in a great Meaſure like 
a Sponge, and reimbibe the embittered Liquor in 
which they are ſoaked. This Liquor which grows 
more viſcid by the continued Boiling adheres more 
cloſely to, the; Hop, whoſe Leaves grow viſibly 
thicker, and by long continuing in the Wort, be- 
come at laſt ſurprizingly heavy. To determine 
this, I made the following Experiment ſeveral 
Times with the ſame Succeſs. 
I took two ſmall Bags, and put into each of them 
two Drachms of Hops, and ſuſpended them in a 
Copper of Wort about to boil. After the Wort 
had boiled half an Hour, I took out the Bags 
and weighed their Contents. Thoſe of No. 1. 
weighed one Ounce four Drachms and two Scruples. 
Thoſe of No. 2. weighed one Ounce ſix Drachms 
and fourteen Grains. | | 
< After this I put them both into the ſame Copper 
in their reſpective Bags, and kept them ſuſpended 


© there until the Wort had boiled an Hour and three 


Quarters, and then I took them out again, and the 
OE Con- 
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Contents of No. 1. weighed an Ounce, ſix Drachms, 
and fourteen Grains, and thoſe of No. 2. weighed 
one Ounce, fix Drachms, and two Scruples. And 
if the Decoction be ſtill continued longer the Hop 
expands itſelf ſtill more, and grows ſtill heavier 

in Proportion. | | 
« From this Experiment it follows, that by long 
boiling the Hops in the Ale-wort the Wort is ac- 
tally rob'd of Part of its Bitter — of as much at 
leaſt, as the Hop increaſes in Weight by ſoaking 
in it, and this embitters the Small-Beer, and what 
is full as bad, by Degrees the fine acrimonious Bit- 
ter of the Hop, as I obſerved before, is changed into a 
rough and nauſeous one. From this Experiment it ap- 
pn farther why, and under what Circumſtances, 
Hops, which have been uſed for Ale, not only em- 
bitter the Small-Beer, but ſometimes alſo add to 
its Strength. The Reaſon is, part of the Ale-wort 
adheres to the Leaves of the Hop, and is by them 
communicated to the Small- Beer, es IN 
Upon the whole I hope it appears, that the 
Objection I have now confidered, if it proves any 
Thing, proves no more than' this, that when the 
Small-Beer, which is made of Hops and Malt that 
have been uſed for Ale before, is ſufficiently bitter, 
either there has been a Waſte of Hops, or the Ale 
is rob'd of ſo much of its Bitter as the Small-Beer 
ains. e > 
: I ſhould now conſider the Appearances in the 
boiling of the Worts, which are commonly received 
as ſure Tokens of its being finiſhed, but the Con- 
« ſideration of theſe will furniſh Matter for another 
« Paper. 
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Am now to conſider thoſe Appearances in the 

Boiling of the Worts, which are commonly re- 
« puted certain Signs that they have boiled enough. 
« Theſe are generally reduced to two; The ſinking of 
the Hop, and the breaking of the Worts. Before 
I enter upon the Conſideration of theſe I ſhall juſt 
< obſervethat ſome Perſons depend upon a third; they 


_ © boil for a certain Number of Minutes; when theſe 


expire they at once give over. It appears at firſt 
View that this is a fallacious Rule to judge by.—No 
* Regard is had to the Qualities of either Hop or 
Malt; which, as I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew by 
and by, require very different Treatment; and 
« when they are not attended to, it is more to be a- 
+ {cribed to Chance than Art, that any Brewing proves 
It has uſually been taken for granted, that the 
Hops have communicated all their Virtue to the 


© Wort when they ſubſide or fink unto the Bottom, 
and that the Boiling of the Worts ought then to ceaſe. 
FBut let it be obſerved that this depends on different 
Cauſes. If the Hop be previouſly infuſed in the 
Manner T have before recommended, it will ſink 


« ſooner, than if ſuch Management has not been uſed. 


<. ter, and ſometimes not under half an Hour's Boil- 
ing; and for any Thing I have learned to the con- 
< trary, the Hops, even after they have imbibed fuch 
< a Quantity of Wort as makes them ſink, may yet 
< retain ſome Virtues they communicate by longer boil- 
ing. This is certain, that the different Drineſs of 

| Rs 55 « the 
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© the Hop makesa remarkable Difference in the Time 
« of its ſinking, and communicating its Virtues to the 
Wort. For a dry Hop is found to imbibe more 
« Moifture at Sea, and to grow heavier than a green. 
© And it is found in making Infuffons with green and 

dry Herbs in warm Water, that the green require 
aà longer Time to communicate their Virtues than 

© the dry; for the dry more ſtrongly imbibe the Wa- 

« ter, and conſequently impart their Qualities ſooner 
* than the green. From hence I think ir evident, that 
© the drier the Hop the ſooner it will fink; and the 
« greener it is, the longer it will remain ſuſpended. 
© From which, and from what I have before ad- 
« vanced, taken together, it follows, that this Appear- 
-© ance in the Boiling of the Worts cannot be depended 
on as an unerring Rule how long to continue, and 
« when to finiſh, The Guide only to be relied upon 
< muſt bea judicious Taſte, improved by Obfervation 
and Experience. This will belt determine how long 
< the Bitter of the Hop continues to retain its grate- 
< ful Flavour: So long we may with Safety bot], and 
we ought to boil no longer. 

What I have ſaid may ſuffice for this Appearance 
in the Hop, and rhe rather that the other, viz. the 
© Breaking of the Wort will require a more thorough 
_ « Explication, as it has been much talked of, and very 
« little underſtood. This breaking or curdling of the 
< Wort is beſt diſcovered by taking up a little of it in 
< a Bowl, and expoſing it to the Cold for two or 


< three Minutes. If it begins to break you will find 
the Liquor, which was tranſparent when put up 


into the Copper, is become grumous and muddy. 
< Theſe Grumes by the Continuance of the Boiling 
< unite, and forming larger ones, fink down into the 
Bottom of the Veſſel and leave the Liquor clear 
again. This is called a complete Breaking or Se- 


< paration, and has been almoſt univerſally allowed 


for a certain Sign, that the Boiling is duly finiſhed, 
e P 2 « ſhort 
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ſhort of which you ought. not to ſtop, and beyond 
which it ought not to continue Or. 
© I do allow, indeed, that the ſooner this Breaking, 
does appear, the ſhorter Time the Boiling ought to 
laſt, Notwithſtanding I am clearly of Opinion, 
that for the making of good Drink it is neither ne- 
ceſſary to wait for this Breaking, nor to regard any 
Thing elſe — but that the Hops ſufficiently commu- 
nicate their Virtues to the Wort. 
I am well aware this Poſition will ſtartle many of 
your Readers at firſt Sight ; but if they will impar- 
tially attend unto ſome Facts and Experiments, which 
I ſhall now relate and candidly examine, I flat- 
ter myſelf they will agree with me in what I have 
alledged, and plainly fee that the Breaking of the 
Worts is ſo variable in itſelf, and in the Circumſtances 
which attend it, that it can never be allow'd a 
Standard when the Boiling is complete. 
Let me then obſerve, that this Breaking appears 
at very different Times, from different Circumſtances 
in the Grain, and in the Degree of the Heat of the 
Water which is uſed. Firſt as to the Grain. In 
ſome Malt it happens in half an Hour, in others not 
before an Hour and half. For Inſtance, this Break- 
ing appears much ſooner, and in larger Flakes, in 
old Malt than in new; nay, in Malt freſh off the 
Kiln there will be ſcarce. any Breaking at all. In 
Bear-Malt three Quarters of a Year old, I obſerved 
a complete Separation in three Quarters of an Hour, 
which in Barley-Malt ten Days old did not happen 
in leſs than an Hour; and yet Barley-Malt is ob- 
 < ſerved, ceteris paribus, to break ſooner, in larger 
Flakes, and in greater Quantity than Bear-Malt. 
But again — the larger the Curds are the ſooner is 
< the Subſiding or Sinking to the Bottom obſerved : 
No ſlack dried Malt exhibits its Curds ſooner and 
larger than the high dried; and grofly ground Malt 
c exhibits larger Curds, whilſt what is finer ground 
| produces 
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Circumſtances . in the Grain conicur to 
Time of Breaking. To theſe let me add ſome 
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produces ſmaller. _. Nay, even the Soil itſelf is found 
to diverſify the Time of Breaking, for the Barley from 
Chalks and Gravels is found to break ſooner than 
Barley from tough Clays. Thus [ou ſee how many 

nur to vary the 


others, which ariſe. from the different Degrees of 


. 


Heat the Water is endued with, 
A flacker Liquor is found to exhibit the Curds 


ſooner and of a larger Size, whilſt ſharper Liquor 
produceth them thicker and ſmaller, and not fo 


ſoon, Slow and quick boiling make alſo a re- 
markable Difference; for from the former the Curds 


are larger, and the Separation conſequently ſooner 


than from the latter. The different Size of the Veſ- 
ſels in which they are boiled produces alſo a viſible 


alteration in this Matter. Thus, in a Copper of a 
Barrel and a Half, the Wort. broke in three quar- 
ters of an Hour, and yet the ſame Wort in a Cop- 
Veſſel containing three Pints, tho? boiled half an 
our longer, did not come toa perfect Breaking at all; 
but the Curds ſtill continued thick and ſmall. With 
the ſame Succeſs I made another Trial in a ſmall 
Copper of eight Quarts. In two Hours and a Half 
the Breaking was complete in the larger Copper 


from whence. the Wort was taken, which in the 
ſmaller afforded no Signs of Breaking at all. Were 
I to aſſign a Reaſon for this Difference, I ſhould 
aſcribe it to this; that the Union of the Grumes 


together, in ſuch larger Parts as is neceſſary to make 
them ſubſide, is obſtructed by the too great Agita- 
tion of the quicker and more violent Boiling. To 


the ſame Cauſe it is alſo owing, that the Breaking 


in large Coppers of forty Barrels happens as ſoon, 


if not ſooner than in the ſmall ones of a Barrel or 


two. And to add no more, this is alſo the Reaſon 
why the leſſening the Fire, or adding cooler Wort 
to a ſmaller Quantity, boiling in a larger Copper 

PR 1 Which 


which is long a curdling ſhall greatly forward the 
JͤÄ⁵ ẽ ᷑ œ ß 8 

« From theſe Experiments it appears, that a Heat 
too violent hinders the complete Separation, Break- 
ing or Subſiding of the Grumes. Bar this is not the 
only Obſtacle ;. for ſhould the Heat be too remiſs 
or gentle, the like Effects will alſo be produced. 
This I learned from the following Experiment, I 
placed ſome ſtrong Ale-wort in the Heat of a Bal- 
neum Marie, viz. in a Jug ſet in an Iron Pot full 
of Water, —— This Water I kept ſimmering for 
four Hours, during all which Time there was but 
little Curd, and that but ſmall and fine, even at the 
four Hours End. The Wort itſelf was then both; 
clear and fine, and indeed much more ſo, and with 
a much leſs Quantity of Curd, than was produced in 
Ale-wort from the fame Malt of the ſame Strength, 
expoſed in a Veſſel to the naked Fire, Now, i 
each of theſe Worts there was the ſame Quantity of 
mealy Matter contained in their Pores, byt the 
Heat of Balneum Marie was nat ſufficient for ex- 
hibiting it — The mealy Matter being left fo fine 
and ſubtile as to be kept ſuſpended in the Pores 
of the Wort without Geffroyin its Tranſparency, 

rom theſe two Experiments compared together, it 
appears that a complete Separation or Breaking in 
the Wort x "pe upon a certain Modification o 
Heat in the Water. — The Obſervations and Con- 
cluſions from what J have now advanced, I ſhall re, 
+ er to my next, e „ 
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YT HE Matter which ſinks to the Bottom, upon 
the Breaking in. the Worts, is that which 
- conſtitutes the Sediment in the Coolers. This is of 
a mixed Taſte, ſweet and bitter; and appeats to 
me to be the Precipitation of the mealy Parts of the 
Malt, and the groſſer but bitter ones of the Hop. 
My Reaſon for thinking ſo is this. To two Pounds 
of this Sediment I put three Pints of Water and 
boiled them an Hour, and after I had ſtrained the 
Liquor I fermented it with Barm. This afforded 
me an Ale tho? very bitter, yet in other Reſpects by 
no Means to be deſpiſed; beſides, this Ale kept 
good and found for near two Months, I muſt far- 
ther obſerve, that the Quantity of this Sediment en- 
creaſes by long boiling. This appeared by boiling 
a certain Quantity of Wort for half an Hour, and 
the ſame Quantity of the ſame Wort for two Hours; 
and after both were ſet apart for twelve Hours, I 
found that the Wort which had boiled two Hours 
depoſited double the Quantity of Sediment to that 
which had only boiled half an Hour, I have only 
to add under this Head, that I am well aſſured, 
that this Sediment thrown into Small-Beer, or into 
Ale turned ſoar, will greatly help to enfich the one 
and reftore the other. 
From the Obſervations and Experiments in this 
and in my foregoing Letter, I beg Leave to draw 
the following Concluſions : — iſt, Since the Time 
of this Breaking is ſo uncertain, ſometimes appear- 
ing in a Quarter of an Hour, and ſometimes not in 
two or three Hours; if it were fixed as a conſtant 
Standard when to finiſh boiling, it muſt neceſſarily 
be a very variable one, and ſuch as would often 
P 4 « prejudice 
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* prejudice the Decoction of the Hops by the Evapo- 


ration of their more ſpirĩtuous Parts. 


« 2dly,. If the Time of curdling was allow'd the 
Standard, ſince this appears in large Coppers as 
« ſoon if not ſooner than in the ſmall ones, it would 
follow that we ought to boil in ſmall Coppers as long 
as in the large ones —but this is proved to be abſurd; 

for by boiling a ſmall Quantity of Wort in a ſmall 
Copper, as long as a large Quantity in a large one, 
the former will become as thick as Mum, whilſt the 
latter is of a due Conſiſtence. N 
« gdly, From the Experiment of the Wort kept 
ſimmering in Balneo Marie, where the Curdling 
proved but ſmall, and yet the Wort was clear and 
fine, it appears, that the Breaking of the Wort and 
the Subſiding of the Grumes, occaſioned by the Heat 
of boiling continued for a certain Time, 1s no wiſe 
eſſential to the Tranſparency of the Ale. For the 
Particles which conſtitute the Grumes in Ale which 
breaks are ſo minute, as to remain ſuſpended in the 
Pores of this Liquor without deſtroying or leſſening 
its Tranſparency, And hence it 1s that Ale which 
has only boiled fifteen or twenty Minutes, and is 
made before the Curdling happens, and Ale which 
is made by Infuſion only, and where of Conſequence 
there is no Curdling at all, ſhall be as bright and 
fine, as that which has undergone a perfect Break - 
NE -. 5 | 
© 4thly, Since the Matter which ſubſides upon Break- 
ing chiefly conſiſts of the mealy Parts of the Malt, 
and groſſer bitter Parts of the Hop; and ſince by 
long continued Boiling you precipitate theſe in a large 
Quantity, it evidently follows, that if you prolong 
the Boiling after you have extracted the Virtues of 
the Hop you certainly impoveriſh the Ale, in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Sediment which falls to 
the Bottom.—If ro avoid this Evil, you tun up the 
Ale and ſo much Sediment together; then the 
Drink 
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of repeated Fermentations. 
I have now finiſned what 1 bad to! offer on the 
Head of Brewing — and have principally confined 


my Obſervations to the Articles of boiling the op 
1 


and maſhing the Malt, and that chiefly in ſma 
ee There are many other Particulars in this 
rtant Affair which deſerve a ſerious Examina- 


3 and will afford abundant Matter for curious 


Experiments, to thoſe who are diſpoſed to make a 
philoſophical Enquiry ſubſervient to the publick 


-Welfare. —Particularly in the Article of Fermenta- 


tion. Perhaps as much depends on that, as on all 
others put together, ſince an Error here will ſpoil 
the whole. But the Conſideration of this, with pro- 
per Inſtructions about Veſſels, Cellerage, Bunging, 

Bottling, Corking, &c. I muſt refer to thoſe 
whoſe Inclination, Capacity, and Leiſure qualify 
them for accompliſhing ſo good a Work. 

I ſhall now take leave of your Readers, and fi- 


niſh this Letter, by placing in one View a brief 


Summary of what J have at large advanced, againſt 
the common Practice of boiling the Worts two, 
three, or four Hours. 


©. Iſt, It robs the Drink of the warm arottiaficE 


a 


Quality of the Hop, and of the native Spirit of the 


Malt. 


< 2dly, It forcibly evaporates the diluting and 
active Parts of the Worts, and reduces them to an 


inert viſcid Decoction approaching to the Con- 


fſiſtence of Mum. 


g zaly, Long boiling gives a high Colour to the 
« Drink, and extracts the more terreſtrial and groſſer 


s 
6 


Parts of the Hops. 


Athly, By two or three Hours boiling the Wort 
is rob'd of ſo much of its Bitter, as the „ IHE re- 
attracts to itſelf, | 


4 « 5 


„ 5thly, By prolonging the boiling after the be- 
q pinning Peet 55 the Curd the Quantity 
< of the Sediment is increaſed, and the Strength of 
the Ale proportionably diminiſhed. | 
© 6thly, Sy laſtly, It tends conſiderably to waſte 
© a great deal of Drink and Fire, of Time and 
" Labour, | 3 | 


. 7 
: 


I am with the greateſt ReſpeR, 


Gentlemen, &c. 
R—y V. 


* 


Ne, LII. Tueſday, April 4th, 1738. 


H E Society have declared their Intention of 
| collecting their Obſervations into Volumes, 
and fixed the Number of thoſe Papers which are to, 
be included in the firſt. It will therefore be no ſur- 
priſe to any, that they ſhould avoid at preſent to 
enter upon any Subject which may require a Series of 
Reflections. This is the concluding Paper of the 
Volume, and upon that Account it were an Impro- 
priety at leaſt to ſtart new Matter in it. | 

It will be a more natural Concluſion to look back 
2 little en the ſeveral Parts of the foregoing Volume, 
and to diſmiſs the Reader with ſome general Reflec- 
tions, which may engage and perhaps direct him to 
make a proper Uſe of it. ; 

A good many of the Papers it contains will ap- 
pear, on Reflection, to have been deſigned as ſhort 
political Eſſays on the preſent State of IRELAND, in 
relation to our Trade efpecially, and more particularly 
ſtill to the Linen Manufacture. What Influence theſe 
may have in time to reform general and national 
Miſtakes, to alter the old Cuſtoms and inveterate 

TY | Habits, 
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Habits, which have hitherto prevented our Proſperity, 
depends on too mY diſtant Circumſtances to be 
foreſeen diſtinctly. A private Man can do little more 
than wiſh that we may be wile enough at laſt, to 
engage nationally in national Concerns, and purſue the 
common Welfare with a truly publick Spirit. 

In other Inſtances it is in the Power of every 
fingle Gentleman to make the good Deſigns of the 
Society ſucceſsful. He may introduce with eaſe the 
Methods recommended in their Papers among his 


Tenants and Dependents, or at leaſt by obſerving 


them himſelf afford his Neighbours experimental 


Proofs of their Expediency. 

If Gentlemen will not thus exert themſelves, we 
have certainly writ in vain, and without a hearty 
Concurrence on their Part our beſt Endeavours muſt 
terminate at laſt in affording a barren Entertainment 
to the Curious once a Week. 


The common Farmer is not able to run the Riſk 


of an Experiment, and till he ſees his Profit ſo clear- 
ly that he cannot miſtake it, he is juſtified by his 
unhappy Circumſtances in rejecting all expenſive In- 
novatiohs, Such are thoſe required to bring Flax 
Huſbandry to the fame Perfection which it has at- 
tained in Holland. — Such in a higher Degree are 
thoſe which we have recommended in Flax-drefling, 
and therefore in neither of thoſe Inſtances can it be 
reaſonably expected, that the Reformation ſhould 
begin among the poorer Sort. „ 0 
We are indeed fully ſatisfied, and every Reader 
maſt be ſo who has read our Inſtructions with At- 
tention, that whoever firſt attempts the latter will 
be amply rewarded by Succeſs, But as regular 
Flax drefling requires a conſiderable Fund, and a- 
mong our common People, not one in many hun- 
dreds has even an inconſiderable one, it is an unrea- 
ſonable Hope that it ſhould take its riſe among them. 
Men of Fortune muſt neceſſarily lead the Way, 0d 
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by publiſhing the Advantages they have reaped from 


the Experiment, encourage others to engage in the 
ſame Attempt. 51 51: wT3d3o ;3:oimnit;. xo 1821 

Tis certainly che leaſt the Society can claim in 
return for their Endeavours, that the Succeſs of their 
Directions ſnould be imparted to them. And they 
accordingly deſire all true Lovers of their Country, 
to keep up a Correſpondence of this kind, and enable 
them to recommend their Methods from the happy 
Fruits of them among our ſelves. 

This is to be underſtood not only of Flax-huſ- 
bandry and Flax-dreſſing, but of all other Subjects 
alſo, concerning which the Society has publiſhed com- 


| Plete and full Directions. Such are the Banking out 


of Tides and Floods, the raiſing of Hops in Bogs, 
and the making and repairing of High-Roads. 

In all cheſe, except we have any where miſtaken, 
and in that Caſe we ſnall be always pleaſed to be ſet 
right, there is nothing more in our Correſpondents 
Power, than to obſerve Inſtructions with Caution and 
Exactneſs, and give us ſome Account of the Event. 
But upon other Subjects a great deal more may be 
reaſonably expected. In our Obſervations concern- 
ing Syder we had not a ſufficient Number of ap- 
proved Experiments to go upon, - much therefore has 
been left to future Trials, and to direct Gentlemen in 
making them was a main Part of our Deſign in 
Writing. Upon this Account we beg leave to re- 
commend t to their Care to improve upon our Hints 
by accurate Enquiries, to make Trial of the ſeveral 
Methods by us explained, and watch the Reſult of 
each with Diligence and due Attention. The ſame 
thing holds in relation to the Eſſay upon Brewing, it 
is viſibly imperfect, and takes in but a ſingle Branch 
of that uſeful and extenſive Art.— There is, as in the 
former Caſe, room for new Experiments equally im- 
. with thoſe already made, and which we 


ope ſome Well- wiſner to this Country will be in. 


clined 
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clined to try. Different Degrees of Fermentation 
have different Effects, and make conſiderable Alte- 
rations: in Liquors, otherwiſe the ſame. It would 
be therefore an Enquiry of ſome Moment, what De- 
grer of it ſuits Malt Liquors beſt ? ' How much 
arm is neceſſary to produce it? What Heat may 
be proper to aſſiſt it, and what ill Conſequences may 
ariſe from the Exceſs of Fermentation on the one 
Hand, and the Defect of it on the other? | 
In Subjects which we have not yet attempted, we 
beg leave to recommend the ſame Methods If Gen- 
tlemen would make Experiments, or communicate 
thoſe they have already made, we could write to 
more Advantage, and direct thoſe who want Infor- 
mation more ſecurely; and in whatever Shape they 
are pleaſed to ſend their Obſervations they ſhall be 
thankfully received. Thoſe on Tillage will be par- 
ticularly agreeable z; when we reſume this Paper in 
OFfober next, that will probably take up our Thoughts, 
and we hope every one will readily contribute ta 
make our Directions on that important Article as 
perfect and complete as may be. | | 
We ſhall now diſmiſs the Reader with the follow- 
ing Anſwer to the only Objection which has reached 
us, againſt the Papers which have hitherto appeared. 
The ingenious Author of the Letters upon Brew- 
ing has been ſometimes obliged in relating the ſeve- 
ral Experiments he had made, to uſe technical Ex- 
preſſions, which were not perhaps univerſally or di- 
ſtinctly underſtood. This was ſtrictly unavoidable, 
without retrenching many curious Obſervations. 
Chemical Operations muſt be chemically deſcribed ; 
and were it not for thoſe compendious and ſignifica- 
tive Phraſes, which have obtained in the Language 
of the Learned, tis not to be imagined to what 
Bulk the Relation of every little Proceſs in Chemiſtry 
would ſwell. | i 0 
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This Apology for our Correſpondent, is intended 
alſo as an Excuſe for other Parts of the Society's 
Performances, which, like his, have been thought by 
fome too Philofophical for common Readers both in 
the Matter and Expreſſion. The Inftances are few. 
Tn the Deſcription of Machines in explaining their 
Operations on the Flax, or the Make and Texture 
of the Flax itſelf, the Nature of the Subject made 
it neceſſary to recede a little from the general Rule 


we had laid down of ſpeaking directly to the Vulgar. 


Every where elſe it has been our Endeavour to deli- 
ver our Inſtructions in the moſt familiar Manner, and 
if poſſible in thoſe which are to follow we wall ſtill 
adhere more cloſely to this Rule. * > 
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Page 1. Line ult. for implicit read explicit. 


